itor  &  Publisher 


Not  everyone  in  Chicago  likes  the  Sun-Times 

But  then  no  newspaper  worth  its  salt  ever  pleased  everybody.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  the  Sun-Times  is  tlie  most  interesting,  exciting,  free-swinging  newspaper 
in  town.  Informative.  Enlightening.  But  never  dull. 

Bill  Mauldin’s  cartoons  offend  many  a  phony  politician.  Paul  Molloy  pulls  no 
punches  in  some  of  his  TV  reviews.  People  such  as  Ann  Landers,  Art  Buchwald, 
Eric  Sevareid.and  Bill  Veeck  step  on  plenty  of  toes.  But  one 
thing’s  for  sure,  they’ll  never  bore  you  to  death. 

Which  may  explain  why  the  Sun-Times  is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  town.* 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

‘^And  why  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


T 


Authoritative  New  Survey  Reveals  Important 
Facts  About  the  Journal-American  and 


other  New  York  Newspapers! 

The  most  recent  survey  of  New  York  newspapers  highlights  the  QUALITY  factors  of  the 
Journal  American’s  readership  as  a  productive  market  for  advertisers.  All  figures  in  the 
charts  below  refer  to  New  York  standard-size  weekday  newspaper  readers  15  years  of 
age  and  older  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

1963  N.Y.  CONSUMER  AUDIENCE  PROFILES  SRDS  DATA  INCORPORATED 


TOTAL  READERS 

Readers  1 5  years  of  age  and  older. 


LARGER  FAMILIES 

Readers  in  households  with  four  or  more  persons. 


FAMILIES  WITH  BABIES 

Readers  in  households  with  children  under  two  years. 


Journal-American  114,000 


World-Telegram  56, (NH) 


Times  107,000 


Herald  Tribune  I  33,000 


HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Readers  in  owned  homes. 


Journal-American  343,000 


World-Telegram 


126,000 


242,000 


Herald  Tribune 


137,000 


New  York 


merican 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tlnes-Unien 

Albany  Koickerbacker  News 

BMtiMre  News  Amulcan 

Besten  Recerd  Amedcan  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  JaurnaNtmcrican 
San  Antonia  Ligbt 
San  Francisca  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  CaU  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magaxine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


More  and  more  new  industry  is  coming  to  Baltimore.  To  modernize  our  town  in 
keeping  with  this  greater  wealth,  over  1,000  acres  of  "in-town”  Baltimore  is  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated.  Steadily  increasing  payrolls  have  boosted  Baltimore’s 
retail  sales  an  incredible  63.5%  in  14  years.  ■  Baltimore  is  dynamic— business 
is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (402,000  daily  and 
329,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  This 
"buH’s-eye”  is  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers 
is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

"Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 


National  Rapreaantativea:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormtbaa— Now  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angolas, 
Chicago,  Datroit,  Atlanta,  Phlladolphia  a  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher's  Statemant  3/31/63 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY— 1964 


20 — Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 

20- 22 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Leamington  Hote 

21- 22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  H; 

21-22 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugei 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  ! 
Denver. 

22- 23 — The  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Manage^ 
Hotel  La  Saile,  Chicago. 

22-23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  H 


'enver. 


We  helped  push 
Tidewater  Virginia  into 
a  debt  of  ’200  million 


MARCH 


B-IO— SNPA  Mechanical  Confaranca  (Wattarn  Diviiion),  Rica  Hotel] 
Houiton,  Taiai. 

9-20 — Amarican  Prast  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  taxi 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop 


Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15-17 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chi( 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-20 — Workshop  for 


page  editors.  University  of  Missouri  School 


women  s 

of  Journalism,  Columbia,  M 

18 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting.  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-S*ri*‘ord 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem, 
21-24—1  nter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajado,  Santo  Dom'ngcJ 
Dominican  Republic. 

30-April  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (foi 
newspapers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yori 


A  few  years  ago  someone  started  tossing  around  the 
idea  of  building  a  17V^  mile  crossing  from  Norfolk  to 
Cape  Charles,  Virginia-across  the  mouth  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  The  idea  caught  our  fancy.  But  most 
people  said  it  was  crazy!  That  is  a  mean  stretch  of 
water— open  to  the  tides,  currents  and  wrath  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  would  require  building  two  tunnels— 
connecting  four  man-made  islands,  a  high-level  bridge 
and  miles  of  causeway  30  feet  above  high  tide.  The  cost 
would  run  to  $200-million.  We  thought  it  worth  every 
penny  because  we  knew  what  it  would  do  for  the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  area. 

What  happened?  Let  O.  V.  Cecil,  Vice-President  of 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City  (one  of  the  managers  for  the  $200-million 
bond  issue)  tell  the  story:  “Selling  those  bonds  was  a 
tough  job!  Credit  goes  to  many.  Two  facts,  however, 
can’t  be  overlooked.  Norfolk’s  newspapers  —  The 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  —  persuaded  the  public 
that  this  amazing  engineering  feat  was  possible.  They 
put  most  of  Virginia  vigorously  back  of  the  effort.  But, 
maybe,  just  as  important:  they  actually  helped  sell 
those  bonds.  They  put  their  people  to  work  building 
visual  presentations  and  let  them  do  a  hard-selling  job; 
they  helped  sell  the  most  knowledgeable  investors  in 
America.  The  bridge-tunnel  will  open  early  in  1964.” 

The  job  was  fun!  And  it  underscores  how  we  go  about 
publishing  newspapers  that  go  all  out  to  enrich  this 
region’s  economy. 


APRIL 


2-4 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhav/k,  Topeka.  j 

4-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  II  conference,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  i 

5- 6 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  PiekJ 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

6- 8 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  C 

The  Host  Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

8- 10 — National  &  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Illinois 

Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9- 11 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9- M — South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

10-12 — Region  3.  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Conver*'; 

and  short  course,  Frederick,  Md. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Allentown,  Pa. 
12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Statl* 
Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14 — APME  Continuing  Study  Chairmen,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D. 

14 -  Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Royal  Yc 
Hotel.  Toronto. 

16- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler-Hilton,  Washinqtc 
D.C. 

16-18 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 


nterence, 


Manger  Hoto' 
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Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


224/495  -  Morning  and  Evening;  158,027  -  Sunday 


...biggest  advertising  news  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  rapid  and  continuiowi 
3rd  largest  in  the  nation  every  weekday  —  far  above  the  average  cor 


EVERY  WEEKDAY 


the  circulation  of  h 


10-YEAR  CIRCULATION  GROWTH  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 

(4th  quarter  averages) 

Times  weekday  circulation  has  jumped  99% 
in  the  last  ten  years.  The  Times  now  leads  the 
nation  in  home-delivered  circulation. 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

(4th  quarter  averages) 

Times  Sunday  circulation,  up  more  than 
334,000  copies  since  1953,  reaches  the  largest 
audience  in  the  history  of  western  newspapers. 
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owth  of  Western  America's  largest  and  most  responsive  audience... 
come,  education,  and  ability  to  buy. ..the  West's  best  customers. 


EVERY  SUNDAY 

I)  Los  Angeles  Times 

1 

It’s  news,  we  think,  when  a  west  coast  newspaper  jumps  past  the  800,000  mark 
to  become  the  nation’s  third-largest  newspaper  in  weekday  circulation.  On  Sunday, 
with  1,132,975,  The  Times  is  fourth  nationally.  (Ten  years  ago.  The  Times  was 
sixteeyith  in  national  standings.) 

What  kind  of  audience?  81%  of  Times  weekday  circulation  is  home-delivered— 
to  families  well  above  the  average  in  income,  education,  buying  power.  Example: 

The  Sunday  Times  reaches  68%  of  all  Los  Angeles  families  earning  $10,000  or  more. 

What  accounts  for  increasing  acceptance?  One  factor,  of  course,  is  growth  of 
the  market.  But  more  significant:  the  steadily  improving  quality  of  the  newspaper. 

The  editorial  staff  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  to  improve  the  edi¬ 
torial  product  in  every  area.  Example:  The  Times  has  established  15  exclusive  news 
bureaus  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  South  America  and  Asia  —  the  only  west  coast 
newspaper  to  support  its  own  news  bureaus  throughout  the  world. 

The  result  of  this  growth  can  be  read  in  the  record.  Year  after  year,  The  Times 

1  publishes  more  news  and  features  than  any  other  newspaper.  And,  as  a  fitting  cor¬ 

ollary  and  indication  of  audience  quality,  in  1964,  for  the  tenth  consecutive  year. 

The  Times  leads  the  nation,  and  the  world,  in  advertising  volume. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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REVENUE 


Reliable  estimates  place  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  daily  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  at  $834  million  for  the  year 
1962.  This  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  network  tele¬ 
vision.  It  is  greater  than  the  expenditure 
for  all  radio.  It  is  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  weekly  and  monthly  mag¬ 
azines  combined.  Once  the  Cinderella 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  family, 
classified  has  blossomed  into  a  beautiful 
princess,  fully  deserving  of  the  increased 
attention  she  is  getting. 

Analyses  by  the  MacDonald  Classified 
Service  show  that  classified  accounts 
for  22%  of  total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  on  a  national  basis.  On  some 
thriving  dailies  this  figure  has  reached 
over  40%. 

Classified  is  highly  profitable  revenue 
too.  Because  a  volume  of  it  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  telephone,  sales  cost  is  lower. 
Few,  if  any,  pages  in  the  paper  require 
so  little  reset  day  in  and  day  out. 


If  ytm  are  ho!  uow  the  MacDoMaltl 

CJa$uped  Senice  or  the  MacOoHrdd 
Sfktce  Builder  cUstified  display  sertice, 
we  will  he  happy  to  send  you  a  sample 
copy  uithout  obligation.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


Historian  on  ISetrspapers 

Newspapkr.s  akf.  accepted  by  most  historians  as  a  true  mirror 
of  places  and  people  of  the  past.  Roger  Butlerfield.  journal¬ 
ist-historian.  acknowledged  in  a  lecture  on  “The  Newspaper  as 
a  Tool  of  History”  before  the  New  York  Historical  .Society.  “All 
scholars  read  mountains  of  newspapers.”  reported  Mr.  Butter¬ 
field.  a  former  Philadelphia  newspaperman  and  a  former  na¬ 
tional  affairs  editor  of  Life.  “With  all  their  faults  and  frauds, 
they  tell  more  about  jieople  and  how  they  lived  and  their  ideas 
in  a  past  period  better  than  official  documents.  Newspa|)ers  mav 
he  imperfect  hut  they  never  are  uninteresting.” 

Shakespeare  tm  ISeivspapers 

(Or  How  llie  Kurd  IVfiglil  Have  Viewed  llie  Press)  ; 

()\  (Xtl.l'MIM.ST.S;  “To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps.''— 
The  C.omedy  of  Krr»»rs, 

LETTKK.S  TO  KDITOK:  “Golden  «»pinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people.” — Macbeth,  Act  I. 

DAH.Y'  I’APER.S:  “This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every 
•lay’s  news.”— Measure  for  Measure. 

GITY'  KHITOK’S  JOB:  “  'Tis  a  chronicle  «»f  day  hy  day.”— The 
!  Tempest. 

Pl'BLl.SHKKS:  “The  ••wner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere." 
— S<»nnet  1(12. 

— Herm  Albright 

— “If  it  isn't  the  End  of  an  Era,  H.  L.  Mencken  never  drank 
a  beer.”  cracked  a  staffer  as  George  C.  Dorsch,  society  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  retired  after  42  years.  A  very  intramural  | 
etlition  of  the  Sun  was  put  out  hy  the  staff  and  an  ex-city  editor,  i 
David  C.  Gibson,  left  retirement  to  proclaim:  “Dorsch  knew  ' 
nothing  about  writing,  just  about  everybody  in  Baltimore.”  The  | 
Sun  men  reached  the  wit’s  end.  Samples:  “Kremlin  calls  Dorsch  i 
retirement  proof  American  social  system  is  decaying;  De  Gaulle 
says.  ‘Now  1  alone  can  commune  with  God.’  ”  j 

—Speaking  of  ihc  liidianapttUs  Times'  fviiir  Dons  causing  con- 
fusitm.  ihc  Elmira  (N.  Y'.)  Star-Gazette  &  Adrertiser  and  Sunday 
Telegram  has  lw«i  Dons  (Johnson,  L-avenworlh) ;  four  Toms 
(Byrne,  Mc('.arlhy.  Hartley,  Page),  four  Jims  (Milliken.  laiwman, 
O'Hara,  Waters).  The  Kalamaziat  (Mich.)  G  azette  has  four  Robs  I 
(Wagner,  .Stepheiisisn.  Page-,  L-wis)  and  a  Bob  (Warner):  three 
Jacks  (Kell,  Moss,  Hawthorne).  ()lher  name  similarities  «tn  the 
(iuzette  creating  problems  are  Al  Selby,  Al  Dorn.  Hal  Smith;  and 
Jerry  Hagan.  I.arry  Pratt.  Verne  B«'rry,  Terry  Miller. 

Line  of  Leased  Resistance 

I'll  eat  my  hat  the  day  I  see 
A  teletype  that's  garble  free. 

^John  Kaymond,  lioston  Traveler 

'  — .Stale  Eilitor  (Golden  A.  Buchmiller,  Deseret  Netis-Sall  lAike 

Telefiram,  issues  a  monthly  mimeographed  two-page  communique 
i  to  state  news  correspondents  under  title  of  “Pure  Gold  Dust... 
From  Goldie.”  He  leads  with  “Leads  of  the  Month”  and  follows 
with  a  “Tips  Dept.”  and  |>ersonal  items  about  correspondents 
under  heading  of  “Flecks  and  Particles,”  misspellings  of  the 
month  and  finally  “Gold  Nuggets.”  awarded  for  good  work. 

—Heady  heads:  “Generally  Speaking— Battered  Kiwanians  Givr 
Lots  Of  Dough”— (Ohio)  Record  (by  Don  Green)j 
“Trouble’s  On  Tap  For  New  York  Drips  (Fix  The  Faucets,  Man) 
—Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner;  “Wrong  Mr.  Wright  Write* 
To  Bight  W'rtmg” — Portland  Oregon  Journal  (by  Keith  Noll)! 
“Sort  of  a  .Snort”— ••olumn  title  of  Darrell  Freeman’s  column, 
Santa  Rosa  (N.  M.)  ISetrs.  A  weekly  current  comment  column  on 
;  the  editorial  page  of  the  ISew  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  is  calleJ 
I  “Saturday  Journal.”  Appropriate  byline  on  a  tax  reduction  stoiy 
I  iu  the  Chicago  Tribune:  Thomas  Buck. 
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15-COUNTY 

SYRACUSE 

MARKET* 


Total  Retail  Sales  $2,063,572,000. 


Consumer  Spendable  Income 

$3,183,343,000. 


Filling  Station 
General  Merchandise 


It  looks  BIG!  It  IS  big!  Syracuse  is  America's  BEST 
TEST  MARKET ...  and  METROPOLITAN  CENTER  of 
the  BIG  15-County  Central  New  York  Market.  Just 
think  of  a  population  of  over  IV2  million  with 
an  annual  buying  power  of  over  3.1  billion 
dollars.  This  huge  Syracuse  Market  is  eco¬ 


nomically  covered  —  most  effectively 
— with  the  Syracuse  Newspapers. 


3C0UNTY 

METROPOLITAN 

AREA 

RANKINGS* 

51st  in  Population 

46th  in  Consumer  Spendable 
Income 

48th  in  Total  Retail  Sales 


48lh  in  Automotive  Sales 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening;  Sunday 


Combined  Daily  232.359 


Sunday  Herald-American  211.769 

FULL  COLOR  AVAIURLI 


THE  POST-STANDARD 
Morning  &  Sunday 

Sunday  Post-Standard  103,423 


■  market 


...  as  confirmed  by  a 
12-year  continuing 
study  made  by  Selling 
Research,  Inc.,  Bur- 
goyne  Grocery  &  Drug 
Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Magazine. 


NO  OTHER 
MEDIUM  OR 
COMBINATION 
OF  MEDIA  IN 
THIS  AREA 
CAN  DELIVER 
COMPARABLE 
COVERAGE 
AT  COMPARABLE 
COST 


Over  90%  Cover¬ 
age  of  fhe 
3-County  Syracuse 
Market. 


57%  Coverage 
of  the  15-County 
Syracuse  Region. 


100%  Coverage 
of  Syracuse  and 
Onondaga  County. 


When  You  Think  About 

THE  SYRACUSE  MARKET 

Think  About  All  of  it! 
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editorial 


Total  Circulation  Down,  But — 

Total  circulation  of  U.S.  newspapers  showed  a  tlecline  in  1963  from 
1962,  according  to  advance  figures  from  E&P’s  1964  International 
Year  Book  appearing  in  this  issue  on  page  74,  but  that  doesn’t  tell 
the  whole  story. 

Analysis  of  the  figures  reveals  that  if  it  weren’t  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  newspajiers  in  New  York  City  following  last  year’s 
three-month  strike  shutdown  including  the  subsequent  suspension  of 
the  Mirror  there  would  be  a  normal  increase  in  U.S.  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation.  That  holds  true  in  the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  fields. 

In  fact,  daily  newspapers  as  a  whole  outside  of  New  York  City 
showed  circulation  gains — a  gain  of  almost  half  million  copies  a  day 
amounting  to  close  to  1%  increase. 

In  cities  of  less  than  25,000  ftopulation,  daily  newspapers  had  a 
combined  circulation  increase  of  2.4% — morning  papers  were  up 
2.5%  and  evenings  up  2.3%. 

In  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000  population,  daily  newspajiers  had  a 
combined  circulation  increase  of  .7% — morning  papers  were  up  .02% 
and  evenings  were  up  .8%. 

In  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  population,  dailies  had  a  combined 
circulation  increase  of  1.5% — mornings  were  up  2.3%  and  evenings 
11%.  .. 

In  cities  of  100,000  to  500,000  population,  dailies  had  a  combined 
circulation  increase  of  1.2% — mornings  were  up  1.1%  and  evenings 

1.3%. 

In  cities  of  500,000  to  1,000,000  population,  dailies  showed  a  circula¬ 
tion  loss  of  1.2% — mornings  were  off  .5%  and  evenings  down  1.9%. 

In  cities  of  more  than  1,000,000  population,  dailies  showed  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  loss  of  1.02% — mornings  were  down  15.3%  and 
evenings  were  off  2.5%.  If  New  York  City  were  eliminated  from  the 
calculations,  all  three  categories  would  show  a  circulation  increase. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Sunday  circulation.  Gains  are  registered 
by  Sunday  papers  in  all  the  population  classifications  mentioned  above 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two.  Take  away  New  York  City  and 
Sunday  papers  around  the  country  end  up  with  a  plus  in  circulation. 

The  circulation  picture  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a  dark  one. 
It  is  the  first  annual  circulation  decline  recorded  since  1957-58  and 
only  the  second  one  in  newspaper  history  since  1937-38.  It  is  due  to  the 
drastic  effects  of  the  long  shutdown  in  New  York  City  which  we  hope 
will  be  gradually  wiped  out  in  the  years  ahead.  The  new'spaper  circula¬ 
tion  picture  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  a  healthy  one. 

Some  newspaper  critics  will  claim  that  the  droj)  in  the  number  of 
daily  newspapers  from  1,760  in  1962  to  1,754  in  1963  is  indicative  of 
dire  things  to  come.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  total  number  of 
newspajjers  in  1958  was  1,751 — and  in  1945  it  was  1,749. 


The  National  Interest 

^I^he  Defense  Department  is  refusing  to  let  U.  S.  rejmrters  visit  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  because  “It  is  not  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est.’’  This  denial  of  access  to  an  imjxtrtant  news  source  is  a  strange 
decision.  At  one  moment  Guantanamo  is  a  center  of  crisis,  being 
placed  on  a  strictly  military  basis,  dependents  and  civilian  personnel 
being  sent  home.  The  next  moment  we  are  told  it  will  take  two  years 
to  complete  the  removal  of  3,000  non-military  persons.  We  fail  to 
see  why  it  is  “not  in  the  national  interest’’  to  let  newsmen  tell  the 
story  from  the  scene  now,  just  as  many  of  those  civilians  will  tell  it 
after  they  return  home. 
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Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  We  spe€A 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  hnn 
see;  and  ye  receive  not  our  icitness.  St. 
John  3;  II, 
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that  the  American  public  can  he  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  the  President’s  position. 

I  find  that  the  newspapermen  covering 
our  Capitol  do  an  outstanding  job  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed  as  to  what  goes 
on  in  their  state  government.  Certainly 
space  limitation  at  times  prevents  an  in- 
depth  presentation  of  certain  issues  and 
certainly  I  don’t  always  agree  with  every 
reporter’s  every  story;  but  I  must  repeat 
that  coverage  is  excellent  and  the  Capitol 
Correspondents  are  vitally  interested  in 
presenting  the  facts  to  their  readers. 

Your  third  question  concerning  news 
conferences  on  particular  subjects  is  an¬ 
swered  with  a  “yes”  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  interviewee  to  give  an  in-depth  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  subject  and  if  the  report¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to  give  equally  broad 
coverage  to  the  same  subject. 

By  this  I  mean  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  a  group  of  reporters  to  interview  the 
President  for  a  length  of  time,  perhaps  an 
hour,  on  one  subject,  and  then  give  it  only 
small  coverage. 

Conversely,  it  would  be  equally  unfair 
to  the  press  if  he  did  not  give  them  broad, 
factual  information  on  the  subject. 

William  W,  Scranton 

The  Governor, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

«  «  » 

I.  o.  tlisrespeet 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  our 
“institutions  of  higher  learning.”  in  a 
letter  to  E&P  (Feb.  1)  abhorred  and  ridi¬ 
culed  the  “disturbing  and  growing  tend¬ 
ency  to  capitalize  words  which  signify 
power,  authority  and  office”  which  “reveals 
awe  in  the  presence  of  power  and  posi¬ 
tion.”  to  him  a  grave  “danger  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.” 

The  tendency  to  downgrade  positions  of 
trust,  honor,  authority  and  leadership 
which  apparently  has  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  others  who  are  teaching  our  young, 
is  the  thing  to  be  abhorred.  The  offices 
of  President,  Pope,  Mayor.  Senator  and 
numerous  others  are  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  capitalization,  not  necessarily  the  per¬ 
son  who  holds  one  of  these  offices,  but  the 
institution  itself.  Too,  it  is  a  fine  and 
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manly  thing  when  a  son  or  daughter  ad¬ 
dresses  a  parent  as  Mother  or  Father. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  of  lower 
case  disrespect  these  days  and  grammati¬ 
cal  purity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
happen  to  think  that  perhaps  Editor 
should  be  upper  case;  yea,  even  Managing 
Editor  and  City  Editor.  But  not  associate 
professor,  school  of  journalism. 

Newton  A.  Noyes 

Ridge  Manor,  Fla. 

*  -»  * 

SPECIFIC  CAPITALS 

I  believe  you  are  correct  in  using  the 
lower  case  tv  in  referring  to  television  and 
the  television,  since  we  never  capitalize 
newspaper,  radio  or  magazine.  However, 
I  believe  you  are  being  childish  and  spite¬ 
ful  in  using  it  in  referring  to  specific  sta¬ 
tions.  The  name  of  the  station  is  WXXX- 
TV.  It’s  like  calling  your  fine  Magazine 
“editor  and  publisher”. 

Incidentally,  I  have  no  connection  with 
any  tv  station  or  the  industry,  but  am  in 
the  insurance  business  which  is  hopelessly 
addicted  to  over-capitalizing  everything 
from  Group  Insurance  to  Agent,  even  in 
the  simplest  inter-office  memo. 

S.  K.  Tully 

Winchester,  Mass. 


AWFULLY  WHACKY. 

BUT  IT  CERTAINLY  WOWS  'EM! 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


NO  WONDER  WE  FLIP  OUR  WIG 

Doyle,  Philadelphia  Daily  News 


letters 


LBJ  AND  THE  PRESS 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  E&P  invited  com¬ 
ment  by  several  leading  Republicans  on 
the  manner  in  which  President  Johnson 
has  been  meeting  with  the  press.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  replies  have  been  received  to  date. 
Both  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Gov. 
George  Romney  of  Michigan  declined 
comment.) 


MO  PlCfilRES 


Short  Takes 


^RW,60SS, 
WO.t  VJSCIHO 


Headlines: 

Duo  Admits 
Stealing 
Stolen  Goods 

— El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 


I  think  President  Johnson  is  doing  very 
well  with  the  type  of  press  conference  he 
has.  I  don’t  believe  that  any  one  type  is 
exclusively  the  best.  I  think  there  could  be 
a  good  balance  between  the  Johnson  type 
and  the  Kennedy  type  being  alternated. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith 
United  States  Senator 
from  Maine. 


Escapee  Recaptured  in  Sandwich 
— Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American 


Rocky  Hits  Cold  water 
Policy  on  Communism 
— Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News 

Birth  Dates 
Clue  to  Age 

— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


lo  answer  your  questions: 

I  believe  the  President  should  have  the 
prerogative  of  meeting  with  newsmen  as 
he  feels  he  can  best  present  his  views. 

The  main  criteria  should  not  be  “how 
Jt  is  done”  but  whether  the  representatives 
of  communications  media  are  given  full 
opportunity  to  obtain  enough  data  in  order 
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IT  HAPPENS  TO  EVERY  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Hudson,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
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How  to  tell  all  sides  of  this  story  in  '64... 

News  frequently  has  a  way  of  happening 
when  and  where  you  least  expect  it. 

The  question  is,  hdlf  to  be  everywhere 
at  once. 

The  answer  is  AP. 


From  Muncie  to  Moscow— from  state 
national,  to  world  news,  every  AP  memt  .f  ^ 
boasts  the  world’s  biggest,  most  enterp>  .Q\^ 
ing  news  staff. 


^ ,  Every  AP  newspaper  enjoys  the  benefits 
^  the  most  advanced  techniques  and  tech- 
rp*  ology  for  getting  and  giving  the  news. 


Since  1848,  this  has  been  the  continuing 
success  story  of  AP.  It’s  a  story  that  keeps 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  with  every 
new  AP  member, 

THE  ASSOCIATED  E'RESS 


ithis  is  wha  t 
happens  to  newsjpapers 

thc^t  advertisje  in 

The  lilew  York  Times 


They  reach  by  far  the  largest 
audience  of  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives 
delivered  by  any  New  York 
newspaper. 


They  become  known  to  the 
top  management  executives 
of  New  York -headquartered 
corporations  (no  other  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  attracts 


as  great  a  management 
audience). 


II 


They  pay  far  less  to  reach 
these  executives  in  The  Times 
than  in  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

• 

That’s  what  the  latest 
Andrews  Research  Inc. 
studies  of  advertising  agency 
executive  reading  habits  re¬ 
veal.  Ask  a  New  York  Times 
advertising  representative 
to  show  them  to  you. 


Netp  Hork  C^itnes 

First  in  media  advertising  among 


all  U.S.  newspapers 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Over  200  Head  to  Florida 
To  See  Computers  at  Work 


Orlando  Invites  Inspection; 
2  Other  Points  of  Interest 

Bv  Jerome  H.  Walker 


When  this  visitor  was  escorted 
through  the  plant  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla.  newspapers  one  day  last 
week,  General  Manager  William 
G.  Cononios  stopped  at  the  door 
of  the  computer  room  and  in¬ 
quired:  “Are  you  testing?” 

“No,  sir,”  came  the  quick 
response  from  a  man  in  a  white 
coat,  “we’re  on  production!” 

That’s  the  story  in  nearly  a 
dozen  newspaper  plants  around 
the  country  where  computers  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  typeset¬ 
ting  operation.  Basically,  the 
data  processing  systems — there 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties — i)roduce  corrected,  justified 
tape  which  operates  the  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

Olher  Systems 

For  more  than  a  year  such 
.systems  have  l)een  functioning 
with  remarkable  success  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Los  Angeles.  At 
South  Bend,  Ind.  there  is  a  more 
recent  installation  employing 
such  advanced  techniques  as  an 
allotter  setup  in  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  “torn  tape”  is  eliminated, 
the  unjustified  tape  moving 
automatically  from  the  original 
perforator  to  the  computer  to 
any  one  of  a  number  of  line¬ 
casting  machines  in  the  system. 

The  newest  computer  installa¬ 
tion  for  type  production,  devised 
by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  is  attracting  more 
than  200  newspaper  executives 
from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel-Sta/r  plant  on 
March  2  and  3. 

Invitations  for  a  formal  in¬ 
spection  of  the  system  were  sent 
out  two  weeks  ago  by  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  and  NCR.  As  of  this 
week  Mr.  Conomos  said  neither 
he  nor  Charles  Brumback,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Orlando 
newspapers,  was  surprised  by 
the  response  but  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  unanticipated 
problem  of  running  demonstra- 
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tions  for  so  many  visitors  at  one 
time. 

Actually,  those  who  go  to 
Orlando  for  the  first-person  view 
of  the  operation  will  be  in  for 
something  of  a  surprise,  as  com¬ 
puters  go.  Without  any  fanfare, 
NCR  has  moved  two  machines 
into  the  setup  which  have  not 
been  part  of  it  up  to  now  and 
they  are  said  to  contain  features 
which  make  the  tape-reading 
and  punching  steps  even  more 
prodigious  than  they  have  been 
in  the  initial  design  of  the  “315” 
system. 

Many  of  the  Orlando  visitors, 
no  doubt,  will  elect  to  continue 
along  the  Computer  Trail  in 
Florida — to  West  Palm  Beach 
and  on  to  Miami — where  other 
versions  of  computerized  type¬ 
setting  are  in  production  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  Florida  tour  enables  one 
to  size  up  three  different  systems 
— the  IBM  at  the  Miami  Herald, 
the  RCA  at  the  West  Palm 
Heach  Post  and  Times,  and  the 
NCR  at  Orlando.  Making  com¬ 
parisons  is  a  challenge  to  any 
expert  who  is  accustomed  to  con¬ 
ventional  machines,  either  in  hot 
metal  or  cold  type  operations. 

Capabilities  Unlimited 

About  the  first  thing  a  student 
of  the  data  processing  business 
learns  on  a  tour  of  this  kind  is 
that  you  accept,  at  face  value, 
what  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
computers  tell  you  they  can  do. 
The  next  thing  you  must  believe 
is  that  the  computer  typesetting 
system  you  see  today  may  be 
obsolete  next  year. 

In  Orlando,  at  the  present 
time,  the  installation  is  a  fairly 
normal  one,  but  even  it  has  an 
exceptional  feature.  This  is  an 
arrangement  where  NCR’s  data 
processing  center  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  may  become  available 
instantly  for  back-up  service  of 
the  computer  unit  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 
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Other  newspapers  prefer  to 
have  more  than  one  main  com¬ 
puter  on  the  premises.  In  such 
cases,  the  economics  of  the  dual 
system  is  justified  by  the  auxili¬ 
ary  uses  that  are  made  of  the 
extra  machines  for  Ixwkkeeping, 
production  of  tape  and  type  for 
other  publications,  and  experi¬ 
mentation  with  i)rocedures  to 
speed  up  type  production. 

Near  Accounting  Office 

The  Orlando  computer  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  an  air-conditioned  room 
one  floor  above  the  composing 
room.  Actually  it  is  close  to  the 
accounting  office  and  at  night 
the  computer  room  may  be 
locked.  However,  its  functions 
can  be  controlled  from  the  room 
below  where  the  tape-punching 
operations  are  centered. 

A  conveyor  system  brings 
edited  copy  from  the  newsroom 
to  the  perforator  room  where 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  newspapers  maintain  a 
high  average  rate  of  speed  for 
punching  tape.  Some  of  the 
operators  produce  more  than  500 
lines  of  6-point  classified,  on  11 
ems,  in  an  hour  and  none  but 
trainees  fall  below  the  common 
standard  of  375  lines. 

The  tape  they  punch  is  fed 
into  the  computer  where,  on 
built-in  instructions  from  an 
elaborate  program,  a  new  tape 
is  produced  with  lines  justified. 
The  computer  program  contains 
a  hyphenation  code  based  on  a 
logic  system.  The  ratio  of  hy¬ 
phenation  is  about  one  line  in 
seven. 

Although  the  computer  is  close 
to  perfect,  proofreaders  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  all  corrections 
in  accordance  with  the  news¬ 
papers’  style  and  the  standard 
dictionary.  A  proper  name  at  the 
end  of  a  line  is  the  computer’s 
biggest  problem. 

Data  Stored  on  Sheets 

In  the  NCR  system,  the  pro¬ 
gram  core  is  contained  on  sheets 
of  magnetic  plastic  which  hang 
from  a  bar,  each  sheet  having 
its  own  set  of  “holders”  some¬ 
thing  like  a  matrix  on  a  line¬ 
casting  machine.  On  a  “call” 
from  the  operating  unit,  the 
sheet  with  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion  falls  into  a  channel  and 


wraps  itself  around  a  drum 
which  spins  at  high  speed. 
After  the  information  has  l)een 
obtained,  the  sheet  moves  back 
into  its  position  on  the  line. 

Other  systems  employ  re¬ 
volving  discs  or  reels  of  mag¬ 
netic  tape  for  storage  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  can  be  recalled 
within  fractions  of  a  second,  at 
the  command  of  an  electronic  im¬ 
pulse. 

At  the  Miami  Herald’s  fabu¬ 
lous  showpiece  plant  on  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  the  computers  were 
running  out  yards  and  yards  of 
tape  to  Ikj  relayed  manually  to 
a  battery  of  highspeed  (up  to  16 
lines  a  minute)  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  In  a  row  of  10  operating 
machines  there  were  two  attend¬ 
ants  and  a  machinist. 

They  have  many  futuristic 
ideas  for  type  production  at  the 
Herald  and  they  are  not  secre¬ 
tive  al)out  them.  But  Ralph 
Eary,  the  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  explained,  “we  don’t  like 
to  publicize  them  until  we  know 
they’ll  work  and  they’re  what 
we  want.” 

Like  ii  Kes^eareli  I.ab 

Throughout  the  Herald  pro¬ 
duction  plant  there  was  an  air 
of  excitement  with  new  methods 
and  new  processes  being  tried. 
Top  management  encourages  the 
trial-and-error  method  and 
where  an  idea  that  cost  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  may  flop, 
another  will  pay  off  in  thou¬ 
sands. 

Shop  men  devised  mechanisms 
that  allow  above-normal  speed 
in  linecasting  without  “chewing 
up”  the  mats.  The  average  life 
of  a  mat  in  the  Herald  plant, 
Mr.  Eary  said,  was  12  years.  He 
had  records  to  prove  it.  His  bud¬ 
get  for  new  mats  this  year  was 
higher  than  last  year’s  because 
of  a  considerable  increase  in 
production,  due  to  the  Herald’s 
giant  size  every  day  and  several 
affiliated  newspapers  which  are 
handled  in  the  Herald  plant. 

To  a  visitor  who  is  cognizant 
of  newspaper  mechanical  shops 
around  the  country  the  Herald 
plant  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  a  vast  research  laboratory 
while  it  is  also  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  enormous  everyday 
achievement. 

Creating  New  Occupations 

Workers  are  told  very  can¬ 
didly  by  James  L.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Herald,  that  machines  being  de¬ 
veloped  there  and  elsewhere  will 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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48  Seats  at  Ruby’s 
For  Press;  Protest 

Half  Are  for  ‘National’  Media; 
Newsmen  Questioned  on  Venue 


Dallas 

District  Judpe  Joe  B.  Brown 
announced  48  seats  will  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  newsmen  if  the  murder 
trial  of  Jack  Ruby  remains  in 
Dallas  County. 

More  than  800  reque.sts  have 
been  made  by  newsmen  for  seats 
in  the  courtroom,  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  63  persons. 

The  trial  of  Ruby  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  ac¬ 
cused  assassin  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  is  sche<luled  to  l)epin  Feb. 
17.  The  trial  date  wdll  lie  can¬ 
celled  if  Judfje  Brown  decides  to 
transfer  the  case  to  another 
county.  A  hearing  on  a  change 
of  venue  was  conducted  this 
week. 

Judge  Brow'n  said  he  will  not 
allow  television  equipment,  cam¬ 
eras  or  tape  recorders  in  the 
courtroom  during  the  trial. 

Pre^s  lt<H>iii 

An  adjacent  courtroom  was 
designated  as  press  room,  where 
official  transcripts  of  testimony 
will  be  made  available  to  all 
newsmen  who  seek  them. 

The  48  press  seats  in  the  trial 
courtroom  will  be  allotted:  na¬ 
tional  press,  24;  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  press,  15;  international 
press,  six;  state  press,  two; 
artists’  pool,  one. 

Judge  Brow'n  announced  the 
allocations  based  on  a  formula 
worked  out  with  the  advice  of 
his  press  advisor,  Sam  Bloom, 
a  Dallas  advertising  and  public 
relations  man. 

Telegrams  went  out  to  the 
lucky  recipients  of  space  in  the 
courtroom  and  a  hail  of  pro¬ 
tests  immediately  swept  down 
on  the  court. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  got 
three  seats  each.  Four  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  got  one  each.  The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  got  one  seat 
each.  Three  seats  were  reserved 
for  local  radio  stations. 

The  24  seats  for  the  national 
press  were  assigned  as  follows: 
Associated  Press,  three;  United 
Press  International,  three;  CBS, 
two;  NBC,  two;  ABC,  two;  and 
one  each  to  Time,  Life,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Observer,  and  the  New 
York  Times. 


Six  .seats  were  to  lie  made 
available  for  national  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  six  seats  for  the  for¬ 
eign  press  were  to  include  four 
for  a  pool  and  two  for  Reuters. 

‘We’ve  Been  Shut  Out’ 

John  Gold  of  the  London  Eee- 
ning  News  complained  about  the 
six  seats  assigned  to  the  foreign 
press.  “Foreign  reporters  will  l)e 
here  by  the  scores.  As  far  as  I 
can  see  we’ve  l>€*en  shut  out,’’  he 
said. 

Tony  Delano  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  jjointed  out  that 
he  represents  the  jiaper  with 
the  w'orld’s  largest  circulation 
—  5  million  —  and  said  he’d  feel 
bad  if  he  got  left  out. 

Ed  Linn  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  said  the  magazine  had 
asked  for  a  seat  for  him  and 
an  artist.  “We’ll  l)e  disappointed 
if  we  don’t  get  them,’’  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Stan  Redding  of  the  Ho7iston 
Chronicle,  which  he  said  has 
been  assured  one  seat  in  the 
courtroom,  said  his  paper  would 
have  five  men  covering  the  trial. 

Sam  Oste,  who  is  with  Dagens 
Nyheter  of  Sweden,  .said,  “It’s 
strange  that  they  can’t  change 
to  a  larger  courtroom.  I’ll  be 
unhappy  if  I’m  not  pennitted 
in  the  courtroom,  but  if  a  pool¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  the  best  they 
can  do,  I’ll  have  to  accept  it.” 

There  are  several  larger 
coui’trooms  in  the  Records  Build¬ 
ing,  where  Judge  Brown’s  court¬ 
room  is  located. 

The  judge  ruled  out  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sion  which  would  allow  report¬ 
ers  to  watch  the  trial  on  tv  sets 
in  a  press  room. 

Editorial  W’riler  Testifies 

A.  C.  Greene,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Times  Herald,  was 
one  of  the  first  witnesses  called 
in  the  change-of-venue  hearing. 

He  said  he  thought  Ruby 
could  get  a  fair  trial  in  Dallas. 

“I  think  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  because  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  without  com¬ 
mitment.  In  fact,  the  people  of 
Dallas  are  specifically  inclined 
now'  to  be  alert  to  fairness  in 
their  own  reasoning,”  he  said. 

District  Attorney  Henry  Wade 
asked  Mr.  Greene  if  he  had 


Trial 

Filed 

written  editorials  in  an  effort  to 
convince  jurors  to  convict  Ruby. 
He  said  his  purpose  “has  t)een 
divorced  from  any  i)roceedings 
in  this  court.”  He  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  prejudicing  any  of 
Ruby’s  rights  and  he  thought 
Dallas  coverage  had  been  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  other  Texas 
dailies. 

“Perhaps  there  has  lieen  more 
press  coverage  (in  Dallas),”  he 
asserted,  “but  others  have  u.sed 
as  much  as  they  could  get.” 

Mr.  Greene  said  he  thought  an 
undue  amount  of  publicity  would 
follow  the  trial  anywhere  it 
went. 

Dallas’  two  major  dailies  were 
concerned  for  awhile  about  get¬ 
ting  out  their  papers  during  the 
venue  hearing  since  a  large 
number  of  newsroom  staffers 
were  subpoenaed.  Attorneys  for 
the  papers  finally  worked  out  an 
arrangement  to  make  staffers 
available  on  30-minutes  notice 
when  they  were  needed  in  court. 

•Sees  Fair  Trial 

Lonnie  Hudkins,  a  Houston 
Post  rej)orter,  also  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  Ruby  could  get  a  fair 
trial  in  Dallas.  He  testified  that 
Houston  papers  had  covered  the 
Ruby  story  in  as  great  detail 
as  the  Dallas  papers.  One  of  the 
defense  contentions  that  Ruby 
cannot  get  a  fair  trial  in  Dallas 
is  based  on  the  widespread  news- 
l)aper  and  radio-tv  coverage  of 
the  case. 

He  was  questioned  in  detail 
by  defense  lawyers  alxjut  an 
article  he  wrote  for  the  Post  in 
which  the  question  of  Lee  Har¬ 
vey  Oswald  being  a  “stool  pi¬ 
geon”  for  the  FBI  was  hinted. 
Although  he  said  he  had  talked 
to  lx)th  Dist.  Atty.  Henry  Wade 
and  Assistant  Bill  Alexander,  he 
denied  they  provided  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  article. 

On  cross  examination,  Mr. 
Hudkins  testified  that  Ruby  and 
the  state  could  “get  about  the 
same”  trial  here  he  could  in 
Houston. 

Circulation  managers  of  the 
Dallas  dailies  —  Dean  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Times  Herald  and 
Sol  Katz  of  the  Morning  News 
—  brought  huge  bundles  of  back 
issues  of  the  papers  into  court 
but  neither  w'as  required  to  take 
the  stand.  The  papers,  pub¬ 
lished  from  Nov.  22,  1963 

through  Feb.  10,  were  marked 
by  the  defense  and  offered  as 
evidence. 

Ray  Zauber,  Oak  Cliff  Trib- 
une  editor,  admitted  that  arti- 
EDITOR  ac  PUB 


cles  in  his  bi-weekly  ■  <  wspapar 
purportedly  written  a  “top 
law  enforcement  offici  i!’’  really 
were  done  by  himself  from  a 
collection  of  statement.-,  by  vari¬ 
ous  officials  including  \b,ise  from 
a  constable’s  office  an,-  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office. 

“I  took  a  little  jo.w  nalistic 
licen.se,”  Mr.  Zauber  confessed. 

He  said  he  had  no  inf  rmation 
to  confirm  any  Communist  con¬ 
nection  by  Ruby  or  Oswald  or 
any  connection  betwemi  the  two 
men  them.selves.  Some  of  the 
articles  in  his  paper  dwelled  on 
these  possibilities. 

Mr.  Zauber  was  questioned  in¬ 
tensively  by  Ruby’s  lawyer,  Mel¬ 
vin  Belli,  about  an  Oak  Qiff 
Tribune  article  which  quoted 
Dist.  Atty.  Wade  as  saying  soon 
after  the  November  weekend  he 
didn’t  think  Ruby  could  get  a 
trial  until  about  the  middle  of 
February. 

“We’re  still  not  at  that  place 
where  we  could  get  a  fair  trial 
(according  to  Wade),”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Belli. 

Mr.  Zauber  testified,  however, 
he  thought  the  defendant  could 
get  a  fair  trial  in  Dallas. 

Asked  about  the  “oligarchy," 
Mr.  Zauber  replied: 

“Dallas  has  a  very  .strong 
group  of  businessmen  who  exert 
influence.” 

For  his  appearances  in  the 
tiny  courtroom,  the  black-suited 
Ruby  was  given  a  human-wall 
escort  by  plainclothes  deputies. 

Searched  by  Deputies 

The  television  and  radio  press 
jammed  the  hall  outside  the 
courtroom  and  when  the  occa¬ 
sions  came  for  the  52-year-old 
nightclub  operator  to  walk  out¬ 
side,  many  noted  a  look  of  ap¬ 
prehension  on  his  face  as  he 
approached  the  brilliant  lights 
and  whirring  cameras. 

Everyone  entering  the  court¬ 
room  was  searched  by  sheriff’s 
deputies. 

At  least  two  newsmen,  repre¬ 
senting  national  media  showed 
up  for  the  second  day  without 
their  red  identification  badges 
—  and  no  one  is  allowed  in  the 
courtroom  without  them. 

One  said  he  lost  his  badge; 
the  other  left  his  in  Fort  Worth. 

The  pair  first  went  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  public  relations 
firm  which  is  handling  Judge 
Brown’s  press  arrangements. 
They  were  told  no  more  badges 
were  available. 

The  newsmen  also  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  pho¬ 
tographs  of  themselves,  which 
must  be  attached  to  the  badges. 

Next  they  sought  help  from 
Sheriff  Bill  Decker  who  referred 
them  back  to  the  agency  saying, 
“If  you  can’t  get  any  results, 
write  a  story  about  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Newspapers  and  Schools 
Urged  to  Recruit  Talent 


‘Bury  the  Hatchet,’  Speakers 
Plead  in  New  York  Parley 


Bv  IMiilip  A.  Ilufinanti 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kewspapt-rs  and  journalism 
educators  should  bury  the 
hatchet  and  concentrate  on  de¬ 
veloping  talent,  members  of  the 
Xew  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  were  told  at  a  joint 
meetinp:  here  Feb.  11. 

A  panel  discussing  “The 
.Making  of  a  Reporter — 1964” 
agreed  that  much  must  be  done 
by  both  newspapers  and  schools 
to  develop  the  men  and  women 
who  will  be  the  reporters  and 
editors  of  tomorrow. 

“A  paradox  has  developed 
whereby  formal  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  has  come  to  be  accepted 
by  newspapers  but  some  schools 
turn  their  backs  on  newspapers 
as  the  top  field  of  communica¬ 
tions,”  said  Vincent  S,  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  Gannett 
.Vewspapers,  Rochester. 


sity  of  Colorado,  the  main  school 
.source  in  the  state. 

Mure  Sehularsliips 

“We  should  find  out  where  the 
others  are  coming  from  since 
journalism  .schools  are  not  filling 
all  the  needs,”  Mr.  Swensson 
observed.  Such  a  study,  he  said, 
would  enable  newspapers  and 
journalism  schools  to  learn  how 
they  can  better  aid  these  people. 

As  a  .start,  he  urged  that  more 
scholarships  be  given  at  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
level. 

“There  should  be  fellowships 
at  the  graduate  level  for  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen  interested  in 
going  into  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Swensson  said.  “And 
there  should  be  fellowships  for 
journalism  teachers  to  work  on 
jiapers.” 

Paul  E.  Neville,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 


cal  research  or  intends  to  make 
animated  cartoon  ads  for  tele¬ 
vision — to  see  what  he  is  looking 
at,  identify  what  he  sees,  report 
or  describe  in  language  which 
observ'es  the  primary  decencies, 
and  that  it  is  appropriate,  not 
fuzzy,  when  written.” 

Using  Older  Men 

Small  city  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  urged  to  look  for 
talent  among  older  newsmen 
w'ho  “have  l)een  turned  out  to 
pasture  for  some  reason.” 

This  advice  came  from  Keith 
Fuller,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  spoke  Monday  before  the 
New  York  Associated  Dailies 
meeting. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  declared  that 
size  is  “no  excuse  for  a  shoddy 
l)roduct.  The  advent  of  new 
technology  has  made  it  possible 
for  any  small  daily  to  skim  off 
the  cream  in  news  and  package 
it  for  its  readers,”  he  said. 

«  «  * 

'Mob  Media' 

Featured  speaker  at  a  dinner 
of  the  publishers  and  editors 
was  Herbert  Brucker,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 


group,  presided  wdth  Mr.  Under¬ 
hill. 

The  Associated  Dailies  elected 
Franklin  P.  Little,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ogdensburg 
Journal,  as  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Thomas  A.  Cloutier,  of  the 
Oswego  Palladium-Times, 

Others  elected  were  Louis  S. 
Pickering,  general  manager  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  George  M.  Ewing, 
publisher  of  the  Canandaigua 
Messenger,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Winners  of  the  Annual  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Contest  for  Newspaper 
Continuing  Excellence  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 

Over  35,()00  (areulation 

NEWS  COVERAGE  AND 
PRESENTATION  —  Newsday; 
Merit  award:  Binghamton  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  Rochester  Times- 
Union. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  —  Ro¬ 
chester  Times-Union;  Merit 
award:  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Mews  and  Newsday. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  — 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News; 
Merit  award:  Newsday  and 
Binghamton  Ei'ening  Press. 

.‘i0,000-.'>3,000  Circulation 

NEWS  COVERAGE  AND 
PRESENTATION  —  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette;  Merit  award: 
Elmira  Star-Gazette  and  Bing¬ 
hamton  Sun-Bulletin. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  —  Utica 


.Suspicion  Decried 

The  split  l)etween  newspapers 
and  journalism  schools  was  de¬ 
plored  by  Basil  L.  Walters,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  editor  and  present 
newspaper  consultant,  who  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Newspapers  and  universities 
are  not  as  friendly  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  suspicion  on 
both  sides.  But  the  long  range 
goals  of  l)oth  newspapers  and 
universities  are  similar.  They 
should  get  better  acquainted.” 

Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the 
.Vewhouse  School  of  Journalism 
at  Syracuse  University,  said 
■schools  such  as  his  provide  the 
broad  training  that  is  needed 
for  the  qualified  newspaperman 
of  the  future. 

The  schools’  main  problem,  he 
■said,  is  getting  students  who  are 
interested  in  newspaper  careers 
. . .  and  keeping  them  in  school. 

Paul  Swensson,  director  of  the 
•Newspaper  Fund,  said  the  na¬ 
tion’s  journalism  schools  are 
graduating  about  2,400  students 
a  year  .  .  .  and  only  1,200  wind 
up  in  newspaper  jobs. 

He  cited  a  Colorado  survey 
which  showed  that  newspapers 
,of  all  types  in  that  state  hired 
230  persons  in  1962,  and  only  19 
were  graduates  of  the  Univer- 


News,  said  that  although  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  can’t  supply 
all  newspaper  personnel,  they 
should  provide  the  key  people 
.  .  .  the  editors  of  the  future.  He 
criticized  the  “overemphasis”  on 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  panelists 
noted  a  new  vigor  in  the  drive 
to  recruit  students  for  journal¬ 
ism  schools  by  contacting  them 
at  the  high  school  level. 

Workshops  for  such  students 
were  called  a  major  step  in 
orienting  boys  and  girls  toward 
journalism  careers. 

The  importance  of  journalism 
education  also  was  stressed  in 
an  address  by  Prof.  Gilbert 
Seldes,  dean  emeritus  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

More  Workshops 

Prof.  Seldes  called  for  a 
merger  of  “the  practical  and 
philosophical  or  the  technology 
and  the  humanities.”  And  he 
urged  more  college-level  work¬ 
shops  to  train  the  “working 
newspaperman”  and  to  “unite 
ideas.” 

He  described  the  work  of  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  as  “guiding  a 
student — whether  he  wants  to 
go  for  a  doctorate  in  psychologi- 


Newspaper  Editors  and  editor 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant. 

Mr.  Brucker  assailed  what  he 
called  “mob  media”  and  called 
on  newspapers  to  limit  coverage 
on  big  stories  where  possible  to 
avoid  situations  where  reporters 
make  the  news  rather  than  re- 
l)ort  it. 

He  mentioned  Khrushchev’s 
tour  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  Pope’s  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  Oswald  shooting  as  in¬ 
stances  where  reporters — news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television — 
created  “mob  coverage.” 

Mr.  Brucker  suggested  that 
newspaper  committees  could  help 
advise  public  officials  and  others 
in  situations  where  press  cover¬ 
age  must  be  limited. 

New  Officers 

The  session  marked  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Edwin  S.  Underhill 
3rd,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Coming  Leader,  as  new 
president  of  the  publishers’ 
group.  He  succeeds  Stephen 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-Joumnl,  Herald- 
American. 

Charles  J.  Wellner,  editor  of 
the  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser 
and  president  of  the  editors’ 


Observer-Dispatch;  Merit 
award:  Binghamton  Sun-Bulle¬ 
tin  and  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  — 
White  Plains  Reporter-Dis¬ 
patch;  Merit  award:  Bingham¬ 
ton  Sun-Bulletin  and  White 
Plains  Reporter-Dispatch. 

10,000-30,000  ('Jrcululion 

NEWS  COVERAGE  AND 
PRESENTATION— A/iddfetoum 
Times  Herald-Record;  Merit 
award:  Newburgh  Evening 

News  and  Port  Chester  Daily 
Item. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  —  Utica 
Daily  Press;  Merit  award:  Dun¬ 
kirk  Evening  Observer  and 
Middletoum  Times  Herald-Rec¬ 
ord. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  — 
Nyack  Journal  News;  Merit 
award:  Rome  Sentinel  and 
Middletoum  Times  Herald- 
Record. 

Under  10,000  Circulation 

NEWS  COVERAGE  AND 
PRESENTATION  —  Mamwro- 
neck  Daily  Times;  Merit  award: 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch  and  Can¬ 
andaigua  Daily  Messenger. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE— AdtVow- 
dcwk  Daily  Enterprise;  Merit 

{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Pearson  Column 
Stirs  Baker  Case 


By  Caryl  Rivers 

Washington 

A  new  hassle  has  erupted  in 
the  tangled  “Bobby  Baker” 
affair,  involving  the  White 
House,  members  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  the  New  York 
Times  and  columnist  Drew 
Pearson. 

The  debate  centers  around 
one  question:  Did  the  White 
House  leak  information  from 
secret  documents  to  Mr.  Pearson 
that  contained  incriminating 
statements  about  a  major  wit¬ 
ness  in  tbe  Baker  investigation? 

Mr.  Pearson  published  a  col¬ 
umn  Feb.  5  that  called  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  a  Maryland  insurance 
man  and  the  key  link  l)etween 
the  President  and  Baker’s  finan¬ 
cial  dealings,  an  “unreliable” 
witness.  The  column  included 
incriminating  evidence  about 
Mr.  Reynolds’  background. 

In  a  front  page  storj',  the 
Times  reported  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  using  “secret  govern¬ 
ment  documents”  to  impugn  the 
character  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  The 
Times  said  that  “some  reporters 
and  editors  have  been  advised  by 
persons  in  the  White  House  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  an  unreliable 
witness.” 

Pr«»be  Is  Asked 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.), 
a  member  of  the  committee  that 
is  conducting  the  Baker  investi¬ 
gation,  called  for  an  immediate 
probe  by  the  FBI  of  how  the 
information  on  Reynolds  was  re¬ 
leased.  He  said  he  agreed  with 
the  Times’  story  that  White 
House  aides  offered  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

However,  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  has 
said  that  he  “is  positive”  the 
White  House  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  release  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  Pearson  categorically  de¬ 
nied  that  he  had  received  his 
information  from  the  White 
House.  His  associate.  Jack  An¬ 
derson,  said  this  week  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  gathered  during 
three  weeks  of  research. 

“There  were  rumors  circulat¬ 
ing  all  over  town  that  this  guy 
(Reynolds)  had  some  kind  of 
record,”  he  said.  “We  even  had 
material  in  our  files  on  him  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1952  when  he  was  an 
informer  for  Senators  McCar- 
ran  and  McCarthy.  He  had  done 
so  much  talking  about  other 
people  that  he  was  investigated 
by  the  FBI.  We  started  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  some  of  Reynolds’  asso¬ 
ciates.  We  dug  out  this  infor¬ 


mation  from  confidential  sources. 
This  was  not  a  leak  from  the 
White  House.” 

Tried  to  Keep  It  Quiet 

Mr.  Anderson  said  White 
House  aides  had  tried  to  keep 
the  information  on  Mr.  Rejmolds 
out  of  the  newspapers,  and  had 
telephoned  several  newspapers 
to  make  this  request. 

“They  felt  that  the  less  said 
about  Reynolds  and  Baker  the 
better,”  Mr.  Anderson  said. 
“They  thought  that  this  would 
just  stir  the  whole  thing  up,  and 
they  were  right.” 

The  Pearson  column  charged 
that  Mr.  Reynolds  had  sold 
items  on  the  black  market  in 
Germany  to  Russian  officers, 
that  he  misused  his  position  as 
an  American  consular  officer 
there  to  get  a  visa  for  his  Ger¬ 
man  mistress,  and  that  he 
falsely  accused  staff  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Bureau 
as  communists  and  sex  perverts. 
Mr.  Reynolds  denied  the  charges. 

Mr.  Pearson  sent  a  copy  of 
an  Air  Force  memorandum  doc¬ 
umenting  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Reynolds  to  papers  carry¬ 
ing  his  column.  The  memo’s 
purpose  was  to  reassure  editors 
who  were  worried  about  libel 
suits.  It  was  signed  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  W.  Fridge,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  in  charge  of  Man¬ 
power  and  Personnel. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  marked  confiden¬ 
tial.  “I  guess  some  people  in 
this  business  don’t  know  what 
off  the  record  means,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  Defense  Department  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  on  the  memo¬ 
randum. 

The  Reynolds  affair  resulted 
in  some  verbal  darts  tossed 
between  the  Times  and  Mr. 
Pearson.  Times  Columnist  Ar¬ 
thur  Krock  said  “Reportorial 
enterprise  and  diligence  are 
not  sufficient  explanations  of 
how  the  seal  of  secrecy  was 
broken  on  confidential  docu¬ 
ments.” 

Source  of  Baker  Stories 

In  the  Pearson  column.  Jack 
Anderson  replied  that  the  Times 
was  the  No.  1  favorite  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  and 
that  “the  Times  seethes  with 
professional  jealousy  when  it 
sees  another  newsman  appar¬ 
ently  getting  an  inside  track.” 

Mr.  Anderson  said  many  re- 


iwrters  were  using  Mr.  Reynolds 
as  a  source  for  stories  on  the 
Baker  case. 

William  E.  Miller,  Republican 
National  Chairman,  stepped 
into  the  Reynolds  affair  by 
charging  the  White  House  with 
an  effort  to  “frustrate  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Rules  Committee.”  In  re¬ 
marks  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  Mr.  Miller  said,  “Some¬ 
where  in  the  vast  files  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  anonymous  letters  or 
notes  of  phone  calls  or  other 
trash  alleging  that  you  are  com¬ 
munists  or  Ku  Klux  Klan  mem¬ 
bers  or  tax  dodgers  or  wife 
l)eaters.  Police  agencies  collect 
this  stuff,  because  if  enough  of 
it  piles  up  against  a  given  in¬ 
dividual  it  may  l)e  worth  look¬ 
ing  into  in  the  public  interest. 

“So  keep  in  mind:  the  same 
thing  that  happened  to  Reynolds 
could  happen  to  you.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  he  sent 
then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson 
a  stereo  set — on  the  advice  of 
Bobby  Baker — as  a  gesture  of 
appreciation  for  Mr.  Johnson’s 
purchase  of  a  $100,000  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  He  also  testified 


- —  -  -  - - - 

in  the  form  of  advertising  time 
purchased  on  the  Johnson  tele¬ 
vision  station  at  Austin.  His 
testimony  conflicted  with  that  of 
presidential  aide  Walter  Jen¬ 
kins. 

• 

Lew  Sliarpley  Ciied 
For  Hig  Dog  Stories 

Lew  Sharpley,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  received  the  top  award  as 
the  best  all-around  writer  about 
dogs  in  the  1963  contest  of  the 
Dog  Writers’  Association  of 
America.  A  scroll  was  presented 
to  him  at  the  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  awards  dinner  in  New  York 
recently. 

Other  winners  included  Eve¬ 
lyn  Honie,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  columnist,  for  the  best 
dog  news  report  and  Guy  Car- 
ruthers,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  for  the  best  newspaper  dog 
column. 

Honorable  Mention  awards 
went  to  Winifred  Gass,  Ware- 
ham  (Mass.)  Courier,  and  to 
Bruce  Cairy,  Grayslake  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Newspapers  (Ill.). 


Bergen  Record  Buys 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record 
Corp.  announced  Feb.  13  that  it 
will  take  over  ownership  of  the 
Paterson  Call,  a  morning  news¬ 
paper,  on  March  14. 

Signing  of  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  for  all  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  Call  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  was  effected  Feb. 
13,  Donald  G.  Borg  president  of 
the  Record,  said. 

The  purchase,  subject  to  for¬ 
mal  adjustment  and  closing 
March  12,  includes  about  a  40 
percent  interest  owned  by  H.  C. 
Sallee,  independent  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  contractor  for  the  Call, 
and  the  discharge  of  lawsuits 
which  Mr.  Sallee  prosecuted 
against  the  management. 

New  Conipelition 

The  majority  interest  in  the 
Call  was  held  by  the  Williams 
family,  mainly  Henry  A. 
(Sandy)  Williams  and  Peggy 
Dodds  Williams.  Mr.  Borg  said 
the  agreement  provides  for  the 
Williams  family  to  deliver  all  of 
the  outstanding  shares  in  this 
bloc. 

Mr.  Borg  recently  loaned 
$400,000  to  the  Call  to  help  it 
meet  obligations  and  start  im¬ 
provements  and  he  sent  some 
key  personnel  from  the  Record 
to  assist  in  managing  the  news¬ 
paper. 


The  Paterson  Evening  Newf 
is  starting  a  morning  edition  on 
Feb.  17  for  sale  in  Passaic,  Ber¬ 
gen,  Morris  and  Essex  counties. 

The  Record  and  the  Call  have 
begun  to  offer  a  combination 
morning-evening  single  rate  for 
circulation  of  155,000  in  Bergen 
and  Passaic  counties.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  part  of  Rockland 
County,  New  York. 

Sallee  Contract  End§ 

Mr.  Sallee  relinquished  his 
contract  to  sell  classified  in  the 
Call  but  said  he  planned  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  special  service  to  other 
newspapers.  He  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  with  developing  classified 
business  that  has  been  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  Call  for  the  past 
dozen  years. 

Mr.  Sallee  began  his  service 
to  the  Call  in  1936  and  entered 
into  a  contract  in  1946  under 
which  he  set  up  the  entire  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  sales  opera¬ 
tion,  including  the  training  of  a 
staff.  In  1946  the  Call  ran  about 
one  and  a  half  pages  of  classi¬ 
fied  daily  with  revenue  of  $120,- 
000.  For  the  past  12  years  it 
has  averaged  4  million  lines  and 
revenue  of  $500,000. 

Under  his  contract  Mr.  Sallee 
received  18  percent  of  the  gross 
revenue  from  classified  and  was 
responsible  for  wages  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  his  staff  of  14  people. 
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PENTAGON:  News  Flows 
From  a  Top  Command  Post 


By  (laryl  Rivers 

Washington 

Arthur  Sylvester,  a  stocky, 
baldiiiff  ex-newspaperman,  is 
described  by  one  Pentagon  re¬ 
porter  as  a  “liprhtninp  rod”  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  rising  tide  of  criticism  from 
the  press  on  what  it  considers 
the  restrictive  news  policies  at 
the  Pentapron.  However,  re¬ 
porters  who  cover  the  Pentagon 
beat  think  that  he  is  simply  the 
heir  of  policies  set  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara — 
a  man  reporters  feel  has  little 
sympathy  with  newsmen. 

“Sylvester  is  trying,  but  he’s 
up  against  a  tough  cookie,”  says 
one  reporter.  “There’s  no  rap¬ 
port  at  all  between  McNamara 
and  the  press.” 

Crucial  News  Hard  to  Get 

The  problem  at  the  Pentagon 
involves  a  paradox.  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter  has  reorganized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Affairs  to  make 
the  handling  of  news  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  has  encouraged  news¬ 
men  to  meet  with  the  Secretary. 
But  reporters  say  the  the  flow 

(One  of  a  series  of  E&P  special 
reports  on  government  informa¬ 
tion  services.) 
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of  unimportant  news  has  in¬ 
creased,  while  it  is  getting 
increasingly  harder  to  pry  the 
crucial  stories  out  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  system  works  to  defeat 
the  flow  of  news,”  says  a  re¬ 
porter.  “One  problem  is  the  un¬ 
conscionable  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  get  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions.  Everybody  and  his  brother 
has  to  see  the  answer.” 

Reporters  object  vehemently 
to  a  recent  ruling  that  Pentagon 
officials  must  either  report  inter¬ 
views  with  newsmen  to  Mr. 
Sylvester’s  office  or  must  ask  a 
public  affairs  officer  to  sit  in  on 
the  interview. 

“Things  are  getting  tighter 
and  tighter,”  says  one  reporter. 
“Our  sources  are  getting  more 
and  more  reluctant  to  talk.”  An¬ 
other  newsman  says  that  devel¬ 
oping  sources  at  the  Pentagon 
today  is  a  tough  job. 

Political  Tactics  Blamed  , 

Reporters  also  feel  that  much 
of  the  information  withheld  for 
security  reasons  is  due  more  to 
political  tactics  than  to  actual 
security  needs. 

Secretary  Sylvester  counters 
with,  “A  newsman  can  get  any 
story  he  really  goes  after  here. 
There  is  always  a  desire  on  the 
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part  of  any  official  to  look  as 
good  as  he  can.  It’s  a  human 
thing.  It’s  a  newspaperman’s 
job  to  be  skeptical.” 

Mr.  Sylvester  thinks  the  issue 
of  managed  news  is  a  phony 
one.  “A  lot  of  this  criticism  in 
my  judgment  reflects  a  ‘hand¬ 
out’  type  of  mentality,”  he  says. 
“A  lot  of  this  comes  from  editors 
who  don’t  cover  Washington. 
The  only  place  news  is  managed 
is  in  every  city  room — where  it 
should  be.” 

The  Secretary,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  for  16  years,  says 
he  thinks  reporting  defense  news 
is  very  difficult.  “The  basic 
problem  is  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  sources  without  being  a 
prisoner  of  them,”  he  says.  “It’s 
not  hard  to  do  with  politicians, 
but  when  you  are  dealing  with 
professional  military  people 
whose  careers  might  be  affected 
by  what  you  say,  it’s  different. 
If  you  write  a  story  that  makes 
an  Admiral  look  bad,  you  are 
not  going  to  be  welcomed  in  his 
office  again.” 

Daily  Briefings 

Among  the  innovations  Mr. 
Sylvester  has  brought  to  the 
Department  are  a  complete  re¬ 
vamping  of  the  news  section  and 


Public  AfFsirs  Secretary  Arthur 
Sylvester  stands  in  the  background 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  meets  with  members 
of  the  press  at  the  Pentagon. 

the  institution  of  daily  briefings 
for  newsmen.  He  also  says  he 
has  tried  to  “break  down  the 
barriers”  between  newsmen  and 
officials.  He  encourages  meetings 
between  the  press  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  and  he  regards 
these  meetings  as  important. 

“If  I  were  a  newsman  I  would 
rather  have  30  minutes  alone 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
than  go  to  a  general  press  con¬ 
ference,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Sylvester  defends  the  con¬ 
troversial  “monitoring”  rule  on 
interviews  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  staff  well  informed.  “We 
learn  from  these  interviews  too,” 
he  says.  “We  certainly  want  to 
be  as  well  informed  as  the  press 
about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
building.” 

He  feels  the  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  really  hamper  news¬ 
men  and  its  primary  intent  is 
not  to  plug  leaks.  “I  have 
worked  under  these  conditions. 
I  had  a  reputation  for  asking 
rough  questions,  and  I  asked 
them  whether  there  was  someone 
else  sitting  in  the  room  or  not,” 
he  says. 

Mr.  Sylvester  also  defends  the 
McNamara  policy  of  keeping 
inter-service  squabbles  under  the 
Pentagon  roof.  “You  can’t  have 
everybody  spouting  off  on  what 
defense  policy  should  be,”  he 
says.  “Some  of  the  people  doing 
the  spouting  aren’t  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  all  the  facts  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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case.  You  can’t  run  a  business 
that  way.  Our  job  is  not  to  fight 
among  ourselves.” 

Million  Dollar  Operation 

The  department  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Sylvester  heads  will  spend 
$1,053,000  in  fiscal  1964  to  keep 
the  news  funneling  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  pul>- 
lic.  The  personnel  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  includes  62  military  men 
and  87  civilians.  The  individual 
services  also  maintain  informa¬ 
tion  personnel. 

Or\'ille  Splitt,  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  explains 
that  after  a  long  transition  pe¬ 
riod,  public  affairs  has  l>ecome 
the  function  of  the  top  command 
at  the  Pentagon.  The  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  was  created 
in  1957  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  and  w’as  filled  by  Murray 
Snyder,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man.  Pentagon  reporters  refer 
to  Mr.  Snyder’s  tenure  as  “the 
good  old  days.” 

The  public  affairs  department 
is  composed  of  four  directorates: 
News  Services,  Security  Review, 
Plans  and  Programs  and  Special 
Activities. 

The  News  Service  directorate, 
the  main  point  of  contact  with 
newsmen,  has  a  staff  of  50  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  workers.  \ 
Defense  News  desk  handles 
newsmen’s  queries  alwut  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  any 
agency  not  under  any  branch 
of  the  services,  such  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  An  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  desk  handles  questions  about 
the  individual  services.  The 
office  used  to  contain  separate 
desks  for  each  service,  but  these 
were  combined  so  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  could  be  used  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

The  office  also  has  staffers 
who  work  with  magazine  and 
lx)ok  writers,  radio  and  television 
newsmen  and  documentary  units. 
A  file  of  still  pictures  is  kept  for 
newsmen  to  use,  and  a  motion 
picture  production  co-operation 
section  determines  what  help  the 
department  will  give  movie¬ 
makers  planning  war  films. 

The  news  services  directorate 
also  writes  and  distributes  press 
releases,  arranges  for  news  con¬ 
ferences,  and  briefs  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter  on  what  questions  are  likely 
to  be  asked  at  the  noon  session 
with  reporters.  The  office  oper¬ 
ates  24  hours  a  day.  Reporters 
calling  the  desk  at  night  are 
automatically  shifted  to  the 
home  phone  of  the  man  on  duty. 

The  directorate  of  Plans  and 
Programs,  headed  by  Col. 


Charles  F.  Heasty,  keeps  tabs 
on  all  major  programs  projected 
by  the  Department  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  best  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  the  public.  "This 
involves  deciding  how  much 
“visibility”  to  give  a  program, 
the  “tone”  in  which  the  publicity 
should  be  handled  and  what 
aspects  of  the  program  should 
l)e  accented  by  the  department. 
P'or  example,  a  military  exercise 
played  in  “low  key”  would  be 
disposed  of  by  issuing  a  press 
release.  However,  an  exercise 
like  the  massiv’e  troop  “Big 
Lift”  W’as  given  the  full  pub¬ 
licity  treatment,  and  new.smen 
were  invited  to  trav’el  on  the 
planes  with  the  men. 

Significance  of  Program 
\)ciglicd 

In  deciding  how  to  handle  a 
program,  the  department  con¬ 
siders  what  the  significance  of 
the  program  w’ill  be  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  swurity  regulations  and  the 
interest  of  the  press.  Col.  Heasty 
also  .says  that  political  factors 
are  considere<l  in  a  decision.  “We 
are  very  aware  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  interest  in  a  program, 
and  we  are  in  constant  contact 
with  Pierre  Salinger’s  office  at 
the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department,”  he  says. 

Col.  Heasty’s  office  also  keeps 
military  commands  advised  on 
bow’  to  handle  national  stories 
and  informs  the  commands  on 
how’  the  administration  feels  on 
military  subjects. 

The  .scrutiny  of  all  material 
for  release  to  the  press  is  han¬ 
dled  at  Defense  by  the  director¬ 
ate  of  Security  Review',  headed 
by  Col.  Charles  Hinkle  (USAF 
ret.).  Col.  Hinkle  is  a  former 
Scripps-Howard  reporter  as  well 
as  a  retired  military  officer. 

The  directorate  examines 
j)ress  releases  and  speeches  by 
Pentagon  officials  to  make  sure 
that  no  classified  information  is 
inadvertently  released.  The  office 
does  not  have  the  authority  to 
classify  material,  but  it  can 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


MoUenhoff  Chides 
Press  on  Its  Failmjrs 


Clark  R.  MoUenhoff 


Lawrence,  Kans.  He  said  the  trend  toward  spe- 
The  American  press  is  failing  cialization  has,  in  too  many 
in  its  obligation  to  inform  the  cases,  resulted  in  the  .';i)eciali8t 
public  and  may  not  even  recog-  being  turned  into  a  pro|,agandist 
nize  its  failures,  Clark  R.  Mollen-  for  the  agency  he  covers— “a 
hoff,  Washington  correspondent  type  of  kept  press.” 
for  Cowles  Publications,  charged  “The  TFX  story  is  an  illus- 
here  Feb.  10.  tration  of  how  many  'watchdogs 

Mr.  MoUenhoff  said,  “Com-  of  democracy’  were  transform^ 
munication  is  the  life  line  of  into  lap  dogs  of  the  Pentagon 
democracy.  It  is  little  short  of  political  appointees,”  he  de¬ 
treason  to  knowingly  contami-  dared. 

nate  that  life  line  with  political  He  al.so  cited  the  case  of  Otto 
j)arti.sanship,  propaganda  or  F.  Otepka,  chief  security  evalu- 
clever  but  superficial  commen-  ator  at  the  State  Department, 
tary.”  as  an  instance  of  the  jjress  fail- 

He  made  the  accusation  in  the  ing  to  dig  into  the  rcx-ord  and 
Memorial  Lecture  at  the  annual  coming  up  with  the  whole  story, 
meeting  of  the  William  Allen 

White  Foundation  at  the  Univer-  Interest  in  Sex  Vngle 

sity  of  Kansas  after  receiving  Ruj  ^^e  press  demonstrated 

the  foundation  s  citation  for  ^^e  Bobby  Baker  case  that  it 

journalistic  merit.  courage  of  “the  great  capac- 

Fails  to  Understand  Itself  ‘^y  for  a  deep  investigation  when 

it  has  the  will  to  do  the  job,” 
There  are  many  spectacular  .Mr.  MoUenhoff  .said, 
examples,  he  said,  to  demon-  Unfortunatel.v,  he  added,  some 
strate  the  press  does  not  under-  editors  didn’t  show  any  interest 
.stand  many  stories  of  major  in  the  story  until  after  the  ap- 
importance.  jiearance  of  a  report  about  a 

“There  is  a  grow’ing  accumu-  German  party  girl  who  had  been 
lation  of  evidence  indicating  the  on  the  fringe  of  some  of  the 
press  even  fails  to  understand  Baker  social  action, 
itself  and  its  own  self  interest.”  “It  is  amazing  how  a  little 
The  press  fails,  he  said,  to  sex  angle  stimulated  editorial 
comprehend  “the  fine  work”  interest  in  good  government,” 
being  done  by  the  Gov’ern-  Mr.  MoUenhoff  commented, 
ment  Operations  Subcommittee,  Mr.  MoUenhoff  voiced  his  dis- 
headed  by  Rep.  John  Moss,  and  approval  at  the  informal  press 
other  jirofessional  press  organ-  conference  being  used  by  Presi- 
izations.  dent  Johnson. 

But  the  press  is  usually  too  “These  gatherings  present  a 
proud  to  accept  criticism,  he  minimum  of  danger  of  the  tough 
said.  question  that  often  needs  to  be 

“There  is  an  understandable  asked,”  he  said, 
pride  in  new’spaper  improvement  A  Defense  Department  order, 
in  recent  years — much  needed  which  came  in  for  some  press 
mechanical  developments  and  criticism  last  fall,  may  set  a 
better  educated  personnel.  But,  precedent  for  other  departments, 
it  is  folly  to  be  so  dazzled  by  Mr.  MoUenhoff  fears, 
such  improvements  that  there  is  order  makes  it  mandatory 

a  blindness  to  failures  of  sub-  for  all  Pentagon  personnel  to 
stance,”  he  said.  make  a  report  of  all  conversa- 

The  expanded  size  and  com-  tions  with  reporters  before  the 
plexity  of  the  $100  billion-a-year  end  of  the  business  day. 
federal  operation  is  directly  “After  a  few  cries  of  rage,” 
linked  to  the  major  press  prob-  the  press  “has  accepted  the 
lem  of  today,  Mr.  MoUenhoff  chains  with  only  a  whimper," 

he  said. 

‘Frustrated  and  Overwhelmed’  ,  ^he  Pu^tzer  Prize  winner 

closed  his  discourse  with  these 
Too  often,  in  his  view,  bright  remarks: 
reporters  and  editors  “are  frus-  «This  is  a  business  I  love.  I 
trated  and  then  overwhelmed  by  am  submerged  in  it.  If  I  am 
the  ^emingly  impossible  job  of  critical,  it  is  because  I  know  it 
serving  as  a  watchdog^  on  fed-  pan  do  so  much  more  and  can  be 
eral  spending  and  policies.”  so  much  more  effective  than  it  ia 
Although  there  is  some  aware-  It  has  improved,  but  it  needs 
ness  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Mollen-  improvement.  It  needs  people 
hoff  said,  steps  to  deal  with  it  who  will  work  in  the  face  of  the 
“hav’e  resulted  in  some  un-  frustration  of  long  and  difficult 
healthly  developments.”  tasks.” 
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Political  Strategist 
Asks  Ad  Rate  Break 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Coronado,  Calif,  coming  a  runner-up  in  1962 
Hea\T  suiTharpes  applied  to  when  he  was  elected  .second  vice- 
noliticai  advertising  by  some  president  while  still  .serving  his 
newspapers  drew  a  protest  at  first  term  as  a  director.  He  pur- 
California  .Vewspaper  Publish-  chased  the  Winters  weekly  in 
ers  Association  .sessions  here  1947  after  working  on  the  Long 
last  week.  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and 

The  belief  that  political  rates  the  Upland  (Calif.)  News. 
are  archaic,  unfair  and  con-  The  Express  has  940  paid 
stitute  bad  business  also  was  subscribers  and  all  are  i)roof- 
expressed  by  Don  Bradley,  ex-  readers,  Mr.  Wallace  said, 
ecutive  .secretary  of  the  North-  For  their  edification  he  sprin- 
ern  California  Democratic  State  kies  typographical  errors  in  his 
Committee.  paper. 

The  application  of  the  news-  Mr.  Wallace  said  he  does  not 
paper’s  national  (general)  rates  print  scandal.  He  just  walks 
to  political  copy  would  restore  around  town  and  tells  his  sub- 
much  business  which  in  Cali-  scribers  personally.  This  stimu- 
fornia  now  goes  to  other  media,  lates  circulation.  Metropolitan 
he  said  in  api)earances  before  dailies  also  use  unorthodox  cir- 
both  weekly  and  daily  CNPA  culation  methods,  he  allows, 
newspaper  sessions.  He  has  no  *  ♦  * 


objections  to  cash  in  advance 
requirements.  Some  weekly  Industrial  Problems 

newspaper  rates  are  Iwosted  as  Newspaper  industrial  prob- 
much  as  .100  jtercent  for  politi-  igjj^s  would  l)e  reduced  if  man- 
cal  copy.  One  California  daily  a,gement  established  a  continu- 
doubles  its  basic  rate  for  this  means  of  communicating 

type  of  copy,  he  reported.  with  its  workers,  according  to 

Candidates’  Needs  Told  ^av'd  J.  McDonald,  president 

of  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
Many  local  candidates  are  be-  ica. 
ing  priced  out  of  the  newspa-  Publishers  also  can  render  a 
pers,  yet  iiolitical  campaigners  great  service  in  communications 
are  in  greater  need  of  mass  me-  with  the  public  by  devoting  more 
dia  than  ever,  Mr.  Bradley  said,  time  and  space  to  labor,  its  aims 
Because  of  surcharges,  adver-  and  objectives,  he  declared, 
tising  agencies  place  radio,  tele-  “You  will  find  that  the  men 
vision  and  direct  mail  ahead  of  in  labor  are  your  neighbors  as 
newspapers,  Mr.  Bradley  said,  well  as  your  subscribers,”  Mr. 
but  direct  mail  on  a  statewide  McDonald  told  the  CNPA  In¬ 
basis  is  now  almost  too  high  for  dustrial  Relations  Bureau’s  an- 
California  use.  nual  meeting. 

Belief  that  newspapers  could 

rebound  to  a  dollar  volume  sec-  Price  of  Automation 

ond  only  to  radio  was  forecast  Mr.  McDonald  said  he  re- 
♦u  fused  to  oppose  automation  as 

1QCO  I^rown  s  action  opposes  progress. 

sharply  that  it 

$680,000  included  only  $15,000  threatens  increased  unemploy- 
newspaper  display  space,  ^ent  and  “the  fact  is  that  only 
Much  of  this  was  support  copy  ^uman  beings  have  purchasing 
for  television  appearances.  power.” 

The  election  of  officers  cli-  ,,mi 
maxed  CNPA  sessions  which  .  ‘  “ 

drew  nearly  1,000  registrants,  nickel  s  worth  of  the  goods  they 
Newton  Wallace,  Winters  Ex-  Produce.  Or  a  single  copy  of  the 
press,  was  named  president  to  newspapers  you  gentlemen  rep- 
succeed  Harry  Green,  of  the  resent,”  he  added. 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers.  Automation  has  reduced  the 
Jack  Craemer,  a  son  of  past  ranks  of  dues-paying  steel  im- 
President  Justus  F.  Craemer,  ion  members  by  130,000,  he  de- 
San  Rafael  Independent- Jour-  clared.  The  union’s  top  num- 
and  Archie  Hicks  Jr.,  En-  bor  of  dues-payers  was  more 
einitas  Coast  Dispatch,  were  than  500,000. 
named  vicepresidents  with  Steel’s  Human  Relations  Com- 
James  K.  Guthrie,  Son  Bemar-  mittee,  born  of  the  116-day  shut- 
diru>  Sun-Telegram,  secretary-  down  in  1959,  has  proved  that 
treasurer.  mutual  effort  can  accomplish  far 

Mr.  Wallace  moved  swiftly  more  than  mutual  hostility,  the 
into  the  CNPA  presidency,  be-  union  leader  declared. 
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TAKING  ON  'AN  EASY  JOB*— Newton  Wallace,  left,  publisher  of 
the  Winters  Express  (940  weekly),  takes  over  the  symbol  of  authority 
from  Harry  Green,  of  the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  after  election 
of  ofRcers  of  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  His  job.  Mr. 
Wallace  said,  would  be  easy  because  most  of  the  problems  had  been 
solved  by  his  predecessor  and  the  unsolved  ones  will  be  assigned  to 
committees  which  will  report  next  year  when  his  term  is  up. 


This  group  has  taken  posi¬ 
tive  steps  to  counteract  jobless¬ 
ness,  to  cushion  automation’s 
impact  and  to  advance  civil 
rights  at  the  plant  level,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Dean  Funke,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Bureau 
to  succeed  Charles  H.  Stout, 
Reno  Evening  (luzette  and  Ne¬ 
vada  State  Journal. 

Harry  Millet,  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  is  newly-elected 
vicepresident  with  James  K. 
Guthrie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun- Telegram,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

«  *  * 

Stoppages  and  Libel 

Newspaper  blackouts  last  year 
aroused  the  public  as  never  be¬ 
fore  and  a  way  to  prevent  stop¬ 
pages  must  be  found,  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  declared. 

The  alternative  is  govern¬ 
mental  control,  Mr.  Miller 
warned  the  Califomia-Nevada 
Associated  Press  meeting. 
Speaking  as  president  of  the 
AP,  he  said  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  a  better  job  than  ever,  and 
in  no  field  is  there  more  earnest 
striving  for  more  improvement 
and  for  still  greater  service  and 
growth. 

Today’s  basic  news  need  is 
more  initiative,  not  less,  Mr. 
Miller  declared.  He  specified 
that  such  initiative  should  be 
unregimented  and  unbridled. 

American  newspapers  were 
wonderful  in  their  coverage  of 
the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  its  aftermath,  but 
there  has  been  relatively  little 
comment  on  that,  he  pointed  out. 

Some  editors  and  publishers 
have  joined  in  self-flagellation 


over  the  Jack  Ruby  ca.se,  but 
reporters  were  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  the  availability  of  Lee 
Harv'ey  Oswald  to  his  killer,  he 
declared. 

Nor  was  the  socalled  “atmos- 
l)here  of  Dallas”  to  blame  for 
the  assassination,  Mr.  Miller 
said.  “In  short,  not  at  all,”  he 
declared. 

As  for  placing  restrictions  on 
crowds  of  reporters,  Mr.  Miller 
said:  “First,  let  us  i)ray  that 
there  never  will  be  another  ‘such 
case.’  In  any  event,  appropriate 
officials  should  exercise  appro¬ 
priate  prudence.  It  seems  to  me 
now  that  we  can  and  should 
leave  it  there,  though  perhaps 
some  acceptable  formula  for 
self-policing  will  evolve,  in  time, 
out  of  the  discussions  taking 
place.” 

How  to  Encourage  Ouinis 

Mr.  Miller  also  touched  on 
the  problems  which  newspapers 
and  the  press  associations  face 
in  a  growing  number  of  libel 
claims. 

The  Gannett  Newspapers,  he 
said,  encourage  a  policy  of  (1) 
answering  every  attack  and  (2) 
fighting  every  libel  suit. 

“Some  people,”  he  went  on, 
“apparently  feel  that  if  they 
file  a  big  enough  claim,  they 
are  sure  to  get  something  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  way  to  encourage 
more  of  this  is  —  settle.  The 
way  to  discourage  it  is  —  fight.” 

Warren  Brown,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  AP  regional 
group,  with  Robert  Curry,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Breeze,  vicepresident ;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Quilla,  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times  -  Delta,  secretary  -  treas¬ 
urer. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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PR  for  Newspapers 

The  job  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  constitutes  effective  public 
relations  for  newspapers,  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  emphasized 
in  summarizing  trends  which  re¬ 
quire  understanding  unless  pub¬ 
lic  backing  is  to  be  lost  by  de¬ 
fault. 

Proper  understanding  will 
cope  with  the  theory  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  wasteful,  will 
strengthen  AN  PA  in  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  government  news  serv¬ 
ices  and  will  reply  to  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  investigating 
the  press,  he  said. 

“I  urge  you  to  speak  up  to 
government  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  your  newspaper  rep¬ 
resents,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  Speak¬ 
ing  witt  readers  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  he  noted. 

The  entry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  into  the  news 
wire  field  was  listed  as  a  prime 
example  of  communications  en¬ 
deavor  by  the  government. 

“The  reason  ANPA  objects 
so  strenuously  to  this  new  form 
of  agricultural  news  wire  is  that 
it  provides  a  made-to-order  ap¬ 
paratus  for  government  propa¬ 
ganda,  in  exactly  the  same  fash¬ 
ion  that  the  Russian  government 
uses  Tass,”  he  declared. 

This  news  wire  will  surely  be¬ 
come  a  propaganda  agency  if  it 
is  not  stopped  before  it  gets 
rooted,  he  said  in  reporting  it 
still  has  fewer  than  70  custom¬ 
ers,  none  of  which  are  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Implications  of  Qorox  Case 

Mr.  Smith  also  assailed  the 
effort  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  the  Clorox-Proc- 
ter  &  Gamble  litigation,  to 
“make  life  miserable  for  Mama 
and  her  shopping  basket.” 

He  said  there  are  serious  im¬ 
plications  for  all  advertising  in 
the  FTC’s  move  to  compel  P&G 
to  dispose  of  its  subsidiary, 
Clorox  Chemical  Co. 

“Much  of  the  current  anti¬ 
advertising  point  of  view  in  this 
Clorox  case,”  Mr.  Smith  said, 
“results  from  an  FTC  premise 
that  all  liquid  bleaches  are  alike, 
an  opinion  with  which  many 
housewives  undoubtedly  dis¬ 
agree. 

“If  the  philosophy  behind  this 
decision  should  prevail,  adver¬ 
tising  volume  would  cease  to 
grow  and  our  vigorous  free 
competitive  economy  would  be 
changed  into  a  slow-motion,  non¬ 
competitive,  government  -  regu¬ 
lated  society  reduced  to  its  low- 
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SPECIAL  AWARD  for  National 
Newspaper  Week  promotions  is 
given  to  Paula  Kent,  left,  of  tf<e 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  by 
Richard  Miller  of  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Tribune  at  California  pub¬ 
lishers'  meeting. 

est  common  denominator.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  P&G  is  appealing  this 
decision  in  the  courts.” 

m  *  * 

Many  Called,  F'ew  (Iliusen 

More  than  200  California 
campus  editors  and  advisers 
conducted  vocational  round 
tables  and  participated  in  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  76th  annual  CNPA 
convention. 

Robert  Miller,  UPI  corre- 
simndent  just  returned  from 
South  Vietnam,  told  the  col¬ 
legians  they  should  stay  in 
newspapering  because  “news¬ 
men  work  harder  and  have  more 
fun  than  any  other  profession.” 
He  w'arned  that  they  won’t  be 
liked,  will  have  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral,  and  have  “guts,  intelli¬ 
gence,  strength  and  talent”  if 
the  public  is  to  be  kept  informed. 

King  Durkee,  director  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  declared  that  “many  are 
called  but  few  are  chosen”  in 
the  continuing  search  of  news¬ 
papers  for  qualified  and  moti¬ 
vated  talent.  He  said  college 
only  prepares  students  for  jour¬ 
nalism  careers  “and  you  can’t 
expect  to  get  a  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  unless  you  finish  school.” 

He  said  there  is  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  women,  particularly 
on  family  sections  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Describing  the  eight-year-old 
Copley  training  program,  Mr. 
Durkee  said  he  visits  journal¬ 
ism  schools  annually  seeking  out 
10  candidates  for  a  year’s  train¬ 
ing  worth  about  10,000.  He  was 
critical  of  poor  spelling  and 
grammar,  said  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  newspaper  is  also  concerned 
that  new  employes  have  ambi¬ 
tion,  motivation  to  succeed,  a 
blueprint  of  goals,  willingness  to 
work  up  and  the  broadest  pos¬ 


sible  background  in  all  subjects, 
in  addition  to  journalism. 

“Nothing  is  more  fun  than 
newspapering  —  the  monteary 
rewards  are  superior  —  the 
work  is  demanding  —  and  we 
need  the  most  talented  college 
students,”  he  concluded. 

Edgar  Elfstrom,  publisher  of 
the  Fullerton  News  -  Tribune, 
praised  the  small  dailies  and 
weeklies  as  providing  the  great¬ 
est  opportunities  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  and  express  oneself,  bring¬ 
ing  personal  satisfaction,  good 
incomes,  and  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Oran  Asa,  publisher  of  eight 
community  papers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  urged  students  to  explore 
the  newspaper  opportunities  in 
business,  management,  selling 
and  the  arts,  along  with  edi¬ 
torial,  to  help  fill  shortages  of 
help  in  the  community  areas.  He 
employs  100  persons  on  his  four 
papers. 

Another  suburban  executive, 
Ralph  Markham,  of  the  Van 
Nuys  News  near  Los  Angeles, 
affirmed  the  need  for  top  talent 
in  all  fields,  citing  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  employment  of  400  people 
and  a  total  circulation  of  near¬ 
ly  250,000. 


publicity  and  feature  material 
“which  advertisers  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  attracts  read¬ 
ers  to  the  pages  on  which  they 
run  their  advertisements  prop¬ 
er.”  He  said  the  etlitor  must 
determine  the  news  content  and 
be  given  sufficient  editorial  help 
to  keep  the  paper  vital  and 
newsworthy. 

Dr.  MacDougall  also  declared 
too  many  suburban  newspapers 
are  content  to  be  nothing  but 
bulletin  boards.  He  urged  a  com¬ 
bination  of  such  notices  with 
depth  and  interpretive  journal¬ 
ism  on  questions  confronting 
suburbia.  He  urged  that  such 
papers  seek  opportunities  to  step 
in  and  tackle  subjects  which  the 
metropolitans  ignore  or  play 
down. 


Columnist  Fact's 
Contempt  Citation 


Slaves  to  Routine 


Too  many  small  papers  are 
too  slavish  in  their  imitation  of 
the  routine  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing  of  their  nearby  large  con¬ 
temporaries  —  they  have  not 
learned  the  value  of  being  dif¬ 
ferent,  Prof.  Curtis  D.  Mac¬ 
Dougall  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University  told  community  pa¬ 
per  publishers. 

He  warned  against  losing  too 
much  of  the  new’s  hole  to  free 


Hobbs,  N.  M. 

Will  Harrison,  Santa  Fe  col¬ 
umnist  whose  “Inside  the  Capi¬ 
tal”  is  published  in  more  than  a 
dozen  New  Mexico  newspapers,  j 
has  been  ordered  to  show  cause 
March  27  why  he  should  not  be 
held  in  contempt  of  court. 

The  action  was  based  on  items 
in  Mr.  Harrison’s  columns  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  case  of  C.  N. 
(Bill)  Morris,  former  assistant 
district  attorney  who  pleaded 


accident  that  killed  five  persons. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Paul  Tackett 
after  an  affidavit  was  presented 
by  C.  M.  Neal,  attorney  who 
defended  Mr.  Morris. 

Judge  Tackett  suspended  a 
$500  fine  and  ordered  Morris  to 
pay  $500  in  court  costs. 
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AND  TWO  TO  GO — Governor  E.  G.  Brown,  left,  presents  one  of  thru 
first-place  awards  won  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  to  Joseph  L 
Ridder,  right,  at  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convantiee 
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‘5  &  10c  Image  Hurts 
Variety  Store  Sales 


The  Bureau  of  Advertisinjr, 
ANPA,  believes  that  variety 
stores  such  as  Woolworth’s, 
Penney’s,  Krespre’s  and  Kress 
would  rinpr-up  more  sales  if  they 
dropped  the  “five  and  dime” 
store  imapfe  and  increased  adver- 
tisinpr  frequency  in  newspapers 
featurinpr  more  higher  priced 
merchandise. 

The  latest  study  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  being  sent  out  in  an 
illustrated  brochure  titled,  “A 
New  Look  at  Today’s  Variety 
Store”  to  !)50  member  news¬ 
papers  and  to  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  use  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  tool. 

Defines  Store  Problem 

The  variety  store  presentation 
will  enable  salesmen  to  define 
problems  of  the  chain  store 
manager  in  stimulating  traffic, 
overcoming  consumer  resistance 
to  non-traditional  items  and 
broadening  the  market  to  include 
younger  shoppers.  It  reveals  to 
the  variety  retailer  his  competi¬ 
tion  from  advertising  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  and 
the  image  of  variety  merchan¬ 
dise  held  by  consumers.  This 
picture  of  the  market  is  pre¬ 
sented  against  the  factors  of 
pjowth  and  expansion  in  variety 
merchandising  which  have  given 
more  selling  space,  more  items 
and  expanding  departments  with 
“big  ticket”  potential. 

The  market  study  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  brochure  states  that 
99%  of  the  respondents  said 
they  shopped  at  a  variety  store 
at  one  time  and  77%  had 
shopped  at  one  within  the  last 
month.  But  despite  this  fact, 
the  Bureau  found  women  less 
willing  to  buy  the  higher  price 
merchandise  than  the  lower 
priced  “traditional”  items.  Of 
the  women  who  said  they  were 
not  willing  to  buy  the  “non-tra¬ 
ditional”  or  higher  priced  arti¬ 
cles,  31%  gave  as  reasons  that 
they  didn’t  know  variety  stores 
carried  such  items;  21%  indi¬ 
cated  they  weren’t  familiar  with 
the  store;  and  29%  had  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  merchandise 
was  “loud,”  “cheap,”  and  “in 
bad  taste.” 

“All  of  these  responses,”  the 
Bureau  concludes,  “sharply  point 
up  insufficient  store-to-customer 
communication  and  the  need  to 
bring  customers  in  .  .  .  get  them 
to  know  your  store  and  its 
merchandise.” 

Variety  .Stores  Weak  Promoters 

After  outlining  the  job  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  do  for 
them,  the  presentation  compares 
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advertising  investment  in  the 
field  with  those  of  competitors 
to  illustrate  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  frequency.  The  variety 
allocation  of  .97%  of  sale  to 
advertising  must  compete  with 
other  retailers  investing  from 
1.38%  to  4.50%  of  sales,  the 
Bureau  found.  The  comparison 
with  department  stores  shows 
variety  stores  outpromoted  by 
2*/^  times  in  proportion  to  sales, 
and  department  store  volume  of 
$163  per  square  foot  of  selling 
space  against  $40  in  the  variety 
store  field. 

Market  data  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  was  developed  by  the 
Bureau’s  Chain  and  Department 
Store  Division.  This  material 
was  shown  to  top  management 
of  variety  chains  late  last  year 
in  a  series  of  sales  meetings 
staged  by  the  Bureau.  From  it, 
a  presentation  was  developed  to 
deliver  a  similar  sales  message 
to  local  managers,  buyers  and 
advertising  directors  of  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  and  chain  outlets. 
• 

GOP  Names  Smalley 
Assistant  PR  Director 

Washington 

The  Republican  National 
Committee  has  appointed  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Smalley  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations.  He  will 
plan  media  arrangements  for 
the  1964  GOP  convention  which 
begins  July  13  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Smalley,  38,  was  confiden¬ 
tial  secretary  to  Mayor  George 
Christopher  of  San  Francisco 
until  the  mayor  left  office  early 
in  January.  He  handled  the 
mayor’s  press  relations  and 
worked  in  Mr.  Christopher’s 
campaign  for  Lt.  Governor  of 
California  in  1962.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  a  member  of  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Whitaker  and 
Baker,  and  radio  news  editor  in 
Hollywood  for  Mutual. 

Mr.  Smalley  said  that  he  did 
not  foresee  any  major  changes 
this  year  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  press  at  the  convention. 
• 

Chicago  Sun  Times 
Hits  Linage  High 

Chicago 

Chicago  Sun-Times  linage  in 
1963  was  the  best  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history — 29,195,967  lines. 

The  newspaper  set  all-time 
highs  in  total  retail,  financial, 
display  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  Other  highs  were  re¬ 
ported  in  total  general  adver¬ 
tising;  total  general  automotive 
and  financial;  and  total  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising. 
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Newspapers  Test 
Ad  Variables 

Chicago 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times 
and  Morning  News,  and  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon  are  engaged  with  Mar- 
ketest  Inc.,  in  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  vari¬ 
ables  in  the  market  place. 

Marketest,  a  newly-formed 
subsidiary  of  Market  Facts  Inc., 
divides  cities  into  zones ;  matched 
in  terms  of  population  character¬ 
istics,  buying  power,  and  retail 
store  volume.  Newspapers  can 
match  circulation  to  these  zones, 
thus  making  it  possible,  within 
the  same  edition  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  to  have  variations  of 
advertising,  Jerry  Nevils,  Mar¬ 
ketest  president  said. 

When  these  variations  are 
confined  to  marketing  zones,  it 
is  possible  to  measure  the  sales 
effect  of  color  vs.  black  and 
white,  differing  copy  themes, 
advertising  weight,  as  well  as 
couponing  in  the  newspaper  or 
house  to  house,  free  sampling, 
price  differences,  and  other  mar¬ 
keting  efforts. 

Tests  are  confined  to  the  drug 
and  grocery  products  fields  and 
are  based  on  the  store  audit 
method  of  data  collection.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  at  the  consumer 
level  on  awareness,  recall,  atti¬ 
tude  change,  and  buying  be¬ 
havior. 

Marketest  distributes  all  prod¬ 
ucts  to  participating  stores,  thus 
eliminating  distribution  and  out- 
of-stock  problems. 

Markets  are  sufficiently  iso¬ 
lated  so  that  media  from  other 
metropolitan  areas  cannot  affect 
tests. 

Mercedes  Boosts 
Co-op  Allowance 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Mercedes-Benz  Sales  Inc., 
1964  advertising  budget  calls  for 
a  record  expenditure  of  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  for  newspaper 
space. 

Hoping  to  increase  its  U.S. 
market  penetration  by  25%,  Lon 
A.  Fleener,  president  of  M-B 
Sales,  said  the  company  will 
share  advertising  expenses  with 
dealers  up  to  $40  a  car. 

The  enlarged  dealer  coopera¬ 
tive  program  represents  one  of 
the  highest  contributions  in 
automobile  industry  history. 


World’s  Fair  Ad 
Mats  Offered 
To  Newspapers 

That  the  World’s  Fair  is  about 
to  open  in  New  York  is  no  secret 
to  newspapers,  or  to  their 
readers,  for  that  matter;  but  to 
the  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ager  it  might  be  a  secret  as  to 
how  to  make  this  highly  publi¬ 
cized  event  a  vehicle  in  which  to 
attract  additional  advertising 
linage. 

For  that  reason,  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  has  devised  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  program  especially  for 
newspapers  that  is  geared  to 
stimulate  during  the  next  two 
years  while  the  Fair  is  going  on 
more  local  as  well  as  national 
advertising. 

In  collaboration  with  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Batten,  Bart¬ 
on,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  and 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  Inc., 
U.S.  Steel  is  offering  free  to  all 
newspapers  eight  pages  of 
World’s  Fair  artwork  that  in¬ 
cludes  layouts,  and  a  brochure 
describing  the  best  course  of 
action  to  take  in  order  to  get  the 
“ball  rolling.” 

A  sample  copy  of  the  service 
and  the  “How  to  Do  It”  brochure 
will  be  distributed  during  March 
by  Metro  to  all  of  its  regular 
subscribers,  but  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  either  to  Warren  Mc- 
Candles,  BBDO,  383  Madison 
Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  or  to 
U.S.  Steel,  P.  O.  Box  86,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  requesting  “Home¬ 
town’s  Own  World’s  Fair  Days.” 
• 

Wilson  Joins  Metro 

Metro  Associated  Services  Inc. 
has  named  Dennis  Wilson  to 
succeed  Harold  H.  Coulthart, 
who  has  retired  after  serving  24 
years  as  Metro’s  sales  represen¬ 
tative  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

For  the  past  five  years  Mr. 
Wilson  has  represented  both 
Evans  &  Briselmis  and  Ralph 
Heineman  Inc.,  specialty  adver¬ 
tising  service. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  service 
representative,  Mr.  Wilson  held 
sales  and  management  positions 
with  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer~ 
cury-News,  the  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Advance-Star,  and  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
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Newspaper  Ads  Aided 
Atlanta  Create  Jobs 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Advertisements  that  “broke 
precedents”  helped  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
create  more  than  10,000  new 
jobs  a  year. 

Matthew  Connor,  president, 
cited  the  series  prepared  by  his 
aj?ency  as  an  example  of  the 
creative  aspects  of  Tucker 
Wayne  &  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Tucker  Wayne  is  on  the  move. 
Purchased  la.st  year  by  Mr. 
Connor  and  his  partner,  Robert 
Schaefer,  new  accounts  have 
been  picked  up  and  billings  are 
mounting  toward  $11,000,000  a 
year. 

“We  expect  to  bill  between 
$20,000,000  and  $25,000,000  with¬ 
in  10  years  and  possibly  sooner,” 
Mr.  Connor  predicted. 

Mr.  Connor  credited  Hugh 
Headrick,  creative  director,  with 
making  his  agency  wi<lely  known 
for  its  originality  in  advertising 
ideas  that  pay  off  for  32  clients. 
In  particular,  he  mentioned  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  campaign 
which  is  in  the  third  year  of  a 
“Forward  Atlanta”  program. 

The  primary  object,  he  said, 
was  to  create  10,000  new  jobs  a 
year  wdthin  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Atlanta,  a  total  of  30,000 
jobs. 

“With  the  campaign  only  two- 
thirds  completed,  this  goal  has 
been  far  surpassed,”  Mr.  Connor 
said.  “A  total  of  40,800  new' 
jobs  have  already  been  created. 

“Advertisements  that  broke 
precedents  helped  accomplish 
this  feat.  An  example  is  an  ad 
directed  to  the  pharmaceutical 
industry,  the  makers  of  drugs 
and  sundries.”  (See  cut) 

Mr.  Connor  said  the  agency’s 
billing  is  divided  25%  in  news¬ 
papers,  22%  in  tv,  22%  in  radio, 
10%  in  outdoor,  4%  in  maga¬ 
zines,  and  4%  in  trade  papers. 

Biggest  user  of  new'spaper 
space  among  the  agency’s  clients 
is  Southern  Bell  which  operates 
in  nine  states.  A  list  of  800 
newspapers  receive  frequent 
orders  for  insertions. 

Mr.  Connor  asked  Mr.  Head¬ 
rick  to  select  two  Southern  Bell 
ads  of  wrhich  he  was  especially 
proud.  As  the  first,  Mr.  Headrick 
pointed  to  a  page  run  last  Nov. 
17  in  color  in  the  Florida  Times- 
IJnion  and  the  Jackson  villc  Jour¬ 


nal.  It  announced  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  direct  long  di.stance  dial¬ 
ing  under  a  red  headline:  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Seiwice  for  a  Progres- 
.sive  City!” 

Copy  explained  “Jacksonville’s 
latest  sign  of  progress”  with  in¬ 
formative  text — the  type  that 
calls  for  the  use  of  newspaper 
type. 

“An  announcement  of  this 
importance  deserved  full  color 
and  got  it,”  Mr.  Headrick  said. 
“The  headline  W'as  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  l)e  ingratiating.  Jack¬ 
sonville  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  fastest 
growing  cities  in  the  Southeast. 
The  illustration  substantiates 
this  point  while  showing  a  mod¬ 
ern  telephone. 

“We  feel  that  color  and  the 
full-page  newspaper  size  added 
considerable  impact  and  vitality 
to  our  client’s  message.” 

A  series  of  ads  prepared  for 
Southern  Bell  w’as  designed  by 
the  agency  to  “express  the  com¬ 
pany’s  interest  in  people  and 
public  affairs.”  One,  for  in¬ 
stance,  devoted  three-quarters  of 
the  space  of  a  six-column  ad  to 
the  photograph  of  a  young  boy 
bringing  an  apple  to  his  teacher. 
The  telephone  was  not  involved 
anywhere  in  the  picture  or  the 
text,  which  read: 

“LEAD  HIM  WITH  LOVE, 
TEACHER! 

“Here  he  is,  teacher.  More 
than  a  little  boy.  The  beginning 
of  a  man.  For  a  few  precious 
hours  each  day  his  imagination 
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is  yours  to  kindle.  His  mind  is 
yours  to  stretch  with  infinite 
surprises.  His  character  is  yours 
to  cut  and  grind  and  polish. 
Lead  him  with  love,  teacher.  He 
is  your  challenge  and  your  op¬ 
portunity. 

“The  challenge  and  opportun¬ 
ity  that  we  share  as  good  citi¬ 
zens  is  to  support  our  schools 
in  preparing  this  new'  genera¬ 
tion  for  responsibilities  of 
leadership  during  the  crucial 
years  ahead.” 

When  in  New  York,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nor  discussed  special  work  his 
agency  would  do  for  Benton  & 
Bowles  on  the  Eastern  Airlines 
Account. 

;*tu(liecl  to  Be  a  DcM-Uir 

^Ir.  Connor  is  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  administrative 
end  of  the  agency  he  and  Mr. 
Schaefer  are  building  up. 

Although  his  e-ducation  had 
been  pre-medical  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  in  Emmit.sburg,  Md.,  Mr. 
Connor  had  in  1947  made  up 
his  mind  he  wanted  to  go  into 
advertising.  He  had  been  a  re¬ 
cruiting  officer  in  Atlanta  just 
before  leaving  for  serv'ice  in  the 
Navy.  He  went  to  Tucker  Wayne 
to  get  a  job  when  he  came  home. 

“Work  on  a  newspaper  fir.st,” 
W'as  the  advice  Mr.  Wayne  gave 
him,  so  young  Connor  became  a 
“proof  chaser”  on  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  “proof 
chasers.” 

“As  part  of  my  training,  the 
Journal  put  me  to  work  in  many 
different  departments,”  Mr.  Con¬ 
nor  recalled.  “I  was  in  promo¬ 
tion,  retail  selling,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising.  I 
consider  it  the  best  possible 
experience  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  to  succeed  in  advertising.” 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
there  was  an  opening  on  Tucker 
Wayne’s  staff.  Mr.  Connor  began 
as  assistant  account  executive 
and  copywriter  on  the  Sealtest 
account. 


Unduplicateil 
Local,  ClasHified 
Ad  Gains  Scored 

MlNNEAPOUg  , 

New'  advertising  ro’,  ords  were 
made  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in 
1963,  John  Moffett,  advertising 
director,  reported  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  sales  conference,  Jan. 
20. 

“Total  unduplicated  advertit 
ing  volume  of  the  Star  and  the 
Tribune  for  the  full  year  was 
just  short  of  50  million  lines," 
he  said. 

“Our  biggest  volume,  and  our  ! 
biggest  gain,”  he  added,  “came 
from  the  local  display  depart¬ 
ment,  which  had  an  undupli¬ 
cated  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  total  of  31,071,000  lines. 
Classified  had  an  all-time  hig^l 
total  of  13,955,466  lines.” 

Suliilion  for  ‘Soft  Spot’ 

Although  national  advertising 
continues  to  t>e  a  “.soft  spot”  in  |' 
the  advertising  picture,  Mr.  \ 
Moffett  said  that  various  groups,  j 
including  Newspaper  1,  may  , 
find  a  solution. 

Ray  Mithun,  board  chairman  ‘ 
of  Campl)ell-Mithun  Inc.,  offered 
two  suggestions  for  increasing 
national  advertising  linage  dur¬ 
ing  1964.  He  advised  newspaper 
executives  to  exert  a  total  effort  ■ 
in  telling  their  .storj'  to  advertis-  i 
ing  agencies,  and  he  urged  news¬ 
paper  .sales  rejjresentatives  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  total  j 
marketing  concept  of  advertis-  f 
ers. 

• 

Detroit  News  Publishes 
Four-e'olor  ‘Blockbuster 

DETBOn 

Delta  Airline  and  Hertz  Rent 
A  Car  joined  forces  to  run  the 
largest  “page”  advertisement 
ever  published  by  the  Detroit 
\ctvs  on  Jan.  26. 

At  first  appearance,  the  four- 
color  i)re-print  roto  looks  like 
a  regular  size  but  it  opens  into 
a  21"  X  25"  page.  Entitled  ; 
“Florida  Winter  Vacation 
Guide,”  the  unusual  section  was 
distributed  to  more  than  900,000 
subscribers. 

The  idea  had  its  inception 
when  George  Bounds,  Delta’s 
advertising  director  and  Andrew 
Gantner,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Herti, 
began  working  with  Atlanta’s 
Burke  Dowling  Adams  adven 
tising  agency  on  an  eight-page 
colorgravure  section.  The  “block¬ 
buster”  W'as  the  result.  It  was 
printed  by  Standard  Gravure 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Most  newspapers  that  cover  jazz  depend  on 

RALPH  J.  GLEASON 

the  Nation's  ONLY  syndicated  jazz  columnist 

As  TIME  says; 

"Columnist  Ralph  Gleason  has  a  taste  so  cool  that  he 
turns  out  much  of  the  solid  reporting  and  comment  on 
the  convoluted  world  of  jazz." 

Cl)ronidc  (^Features  Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  2  •  GArtield  1-1111 


Gleason's  '‘Rhythm  Section”  is  seen  in  the 

Boston  Globe 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Huntington  Herald-Advertiser 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Times 

His  new  weekly  television  show 
'‘Jazz  Casual”  is  seen  on  85  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 


ADVERTISING  SALES  CLINIC 

Jones  of  JWT  Talks 
Over  Ad  Problems 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
Adverti§ing  Manager,  Netc 


“The  caliber  of  salesmanship 
is  hi^er  in  markets  where  a 
competitive  situation  exists  than 
in  a  singfle-paper  market,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  P.  Jones, 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
media  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  while 
many  newspapers  publish  mar¬ 
ket  research,  very  few  seem  to 
relate  that  research  directly  to 
the  advertiser. 

“It  would  seem  to  me,”  he 
said,  “that  by  working  more 
closely  with  the  people  involved 
in  local  distribution  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  sales 
problems  of  each  advertiser  and 
then  to  present  the  newspaper’s 
story  in  the  context  of  those 
problems  would  be  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  sell  newspapers 
on  a  local  level. 

“On  the  national  level  the 
same  approach  could  be  used 
but  showing  how  newspapers 
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can  fit  in  with  other  national 
media  to  improve  the  local  situ¬ 
ations  of  the  advertiser.  The 
kind  of  research  which  Data 
Inc.  is  doing  is  very  useful  and 
should  be  expanded  to  other 
areas  either  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion  or  some  other  research 
service.” 

Respond  to  Queries 

Mr.  Jones’  comments  are  in 
response  to  a  number  of  queries 
put  to  several  agency  media  di¬ 
rectors  by  this  department  in  an 
effort  to  determine  what  steps 
new'spapers  might  take  to  de¬ 
velop  additional  national  adver¬ 
tising.  Last  week,  Herbert  D. 
Maneloveg,  vicepresident  and 
media  director  of  BBDO,  gave 
his  views  in  this  space. 

As  Mr.  Jones  indicated  in  his 
speech  before  the  NAEA  in  Chi¬ 
cago  recently,  the  electronic 
computer  is  the  “basic  tool  of 
the  future”  for  media  selection 


but,  as  he  said,  the  principle 
of  “Gigo”  (Garbage  In,  Garbage 
Out)  applies  very  specifically 
here.  As  one  expert  he  knows 
put  it,  these  machines  perform 
“with  incredible  speed,  incredi¬ 
ble  accuracy  and  incredible 
stupidity,”  hence  the  urgent 
need  for  new.spapers  to  supply 
input  data  which  will  be  both 
valid  and  reliable.  In  addition 
to  accurate  quantitative  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  number  of 
households,  individual  audience 
members,  etc.,  media  men  will 
still  want  the  “qualitative  fac¬ 
tors  that  could  outweigh  the 
quantitative  differences”  be¬ 
tween  alternate  media  plans. 

The  Rate  Problem 

Here  are  Mr.  Jones’  replies  to 
three  additional  questions: 

1)  “Is  the  current  National 
vs.  Local  rate  differential  really 
causing  newspapers  to  lose  Na¬ 
tional  schedules?"  “There  are 
two  aspects  to  the  National  vs. 
Local  rate  differential  ques¬ 
tions:  (a)  psychological;  (b) 
economic,  (a)  From  a  psycho¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  I  think 
the  current  ability  of  some  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  not  truly  local 
in  character  (i.e.  chain  store 
private  labels)  to  capitalize  on 
the  rate  differential  is  very  dis¬ 
turbing  to  their  national  com¬ 
petitors.  Even  the  brands  which 
have  complete  national  distribu¬ 
tion  vary  widely  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  on  a  region  by  region 
basis.  They  are  frequently  at  a 
disadvantage  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  money  they  can  spend  in 
a  given  area  vis-a-vis  “local” 
competition.  When  this  competi¬ 
tion  can  also  buy  advertising  at 
a  50%  discount,  the  situation 
is  aggravated.  In  view  of  this 
I  think  the  image  of  newspa¬ 
pers  among  many  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  seriously  distorted. 
They  think  of  them  as  a  medium 
for  the  “local”  advertiser. 

(b)  The  next  question  of  the 
relative  efficiency  of  newspapers 
and  other  media  has  so  many 
facets  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
pin  down.  Obviously  cost  per 
thousands  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  space  unit  used  and  that 
in  turn  depends  on  the  message 
and  the  estimate  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  size  of  space  and 
impact.  In  spite  of  all  of  that, 
I  think  newspapers  do  suffer 
from  a  feeling  that  their  cost 
efficiency  is  less  than,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  spot  television.  If  the 
rate  differential  could  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  such  a  way  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  continuing  cost  in¬ 
creases  to  national  advertisers 
for  newspaper  space  it  certainly 
would  improve  the  long  term 
prospects  of  newspapers  for  in¬ 
creased  national  advertising.  To 


the  extent  that  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  “subsidizing”  large 
local  advertisers  who  have  very 
low  contract  rates  with  newspa¬ 
pers  1  would  say  that  the  rate 
differential  is  causing  newspa¬ 
pers  to  lose  current  business." 

2)  “Would  a  one-order /one- 
invoice  arrangement  by  the 
newspaper  industry  encourage 
your  agency  to  place  more  Na¬ 
tional  newspaper  schedules?’' 
“Probably  not.  While  it  is  trou¬ 
blesome  to  prepare  separate  or¬ 
ders  and  handle  separate  in¬ 
voices  from  each  newspaper  on 
a  schedule,  this  is  all  done  in  an 
entirely  separate  department  of 
the  agency.  The  media  buyers 
and  planners  are  not  really  con¬ 
scious  of  this  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  any  place  in  their 
thinking  regarding  the  use  or 
non-use  of  newspapers.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  whole  business  will 
soon  be  on  computer  which  will 
tend  to  minimize  the  problem.’' 

3)  “Will  the  growing  use  of 
SpectojColor  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  for  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  newspapers?" 
“National  availability  of  Specta- 
Color  will  certainly  help  news¬ 
papers  to  combat  the  inroads  of 
regional  magazine  editions  pro¬ 
vided  the  cost  can  be  brought 
dowTi  to  a  realistic  level  (1^10— 
12  per  thousand).  Food  adver¬ 
tisers,  cosmetic  advertisers,  etc. 
will  probably  be  more  interested 
in  using  newspaper  advertising 
for  long  range  brand  develop¬ 
ment  purposes  if  they  have 
available  first  rate  color  repro¬ 
duction  rather  than  using  the 
papers  primarily  for  promo¬ 
tional  purposes.” 

Mr.  Jones  summed  up  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  newspapers  as  a 
vehicle  for  national  advertising 
in  his  NAEA  talk  when  citing 
86.4%  coverage  of  U.  S.  house¬ 
holds  and  better  than  90%  of 
better  educated  and  business 
leader  groups,  he  said,  “Any 
medium  that  can  continue  in 
our  increasingly  market  -  ori¬ 
ented  economy  to  deliver  this 
kind  of  exposure  need  not  worry 
about  its  eventual  fate  in  the 
hands  of  agency  and  advertiser 
computers.” 

• 

Fournival  Named 
Manager  for  PR 

The  American  Can  Company 
has  named  Raymond  Fournival 
manager  of  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations. 

A  20-year  communications 
specialist  w'ith  experience  in 
new'spapers  and  broadcast  me¬ 
dia  as  a  reporter  and  radio  and 
television  newscaster,  Mr.  Four- 
nical  leaves  Kaiser  Gypsum 
Company,  Oakland,  Calif,  as 
manager  of  public  relations  and 
advertising. 
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Copley  Newspapers  are  daily  -  and  dynamic 
forces  in  the  civic,  cnitural,  and  indnstrial  development 
of  key  communities  in  California  and  Illinois. 


CALIFORNIA  •  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra  Post- 


nd 
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Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening 
Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
•  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 


ILLINOIS  •  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon  News 
•  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News. 


Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other 
major  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  <b  Associates,  Inc. 


‘The  Ring  of  Truth' 
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Books  Join 
Glasses  in 
Wine  Assist 


,lly  interested  in  knowing  Fllll-pajie  Atls  Bark 
.bout  wine  end  how  to 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  Coca-Cola  Co.  announced 
this  week  it  is  participating 
with  Jantzen,  Inc.  in  a  “Smile 
Girl”  i)romotion  conte.«t  with  the 
winner  and  two  persons  of  her 
choice  getting  an  all-expense 
l)aid  week  in  New  York  City 
and  the  19fi4  VVorld’.'o  Fair. 

Girls  with  winsome  smiles 
will  compete  this  Spring  in  ap- 
l)roximately  SO  cities  at  leading 
department  stores  for  a  chance 
at  local  and  national  awards. 

Sam  N.  Gardner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company, 
in  charge  of  Bottler  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  who  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  this  week  said  bottlers  of 
Coca-Cola  who  participate  in 
the  i)romotion  will  receive  ad¬ 
ditional  local  publicity  from  a 
full-page  newsi)a))er  ad  fea¬ 
turing  all  co-si)onsers  and  a 
composite  product  promotion  en¬ 
try  poster. 

Other  sponsors  in  addition  to 
Jantzen  Inc.  include  the  Ford 
Motor  Comi)any;  McCall’s  Mag¬ 
azine;  Crestline!’  Boat  Com¬ 
pany;  Johnson  Outboard 
Motors;  Eastman-Kodak;  and 
Cypress  Gardens,  Florida. 

Final  judging  for  the  four 
“Smile  Girl”  winners  will  be 
held  at  Cypress  Gardens,  Fla., 
July  10-12. 


—  at  $3  a  .set.  While  the  WAB  Dominant  WAB  copy  con- 
list  is  now’  expanded  to  include  tinues  to  stress  the  good-natured 
20  Sunday  newspapers,  eight  “wine  game”  controversy  be- 
areas  have  received  the  printed  tween  traditionalist  and  non¬ 
offer  again  and  again  since  late  conformist  wine  drinkers, 
in  1001.  . 

The  offers  of  glasses  and  the  c  i 

$2  a  copy  Favorite  Recipes  of  Gr<»H<*lil  OTI  Staley 
California  Winemakers  are  car-  Account  at  Maxoil 
lied  so  far  dow’n  in  the  copy 

that  notice  requires  readershii)  .  .  ^  .  tt  ^*^^*^*7 

of  the  entire  ad,  Mr.  Turrentine  Appointment  of  H.  B.  Groseth 

pointed  out  senior  vicepresident  and  ac- 

Rov  Peter.sen.  account  execu-  ^0“"^  supeiw’isor  of  Maxon 

tive  iit  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  I"*'-.  announced 

.said  a  WAB  advertisement  week  by  W.  George  Evers- 

achieved  a  “noting”  by  44  per-  executive  vicepresident  of 

cent  of  women  reaclers.  This  was  agency. 

28  percent  more  w’omen  than  Mr.  Groseth,  formerly  with 
read  a  comparable  page  ad  in  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
the  same  issue.  The  readership  Ryan,  will  be  primarily  respon- 
report  show’ed  the  copy  also  had  silile  for  seiwice  to  the  grocery 
a  13  percent  higher  “read  most”  products  account  of  A.  E.  Staley 
rating,  Mr.  Petersen  .said.  Manufacturing  Company.  He 

“We  believ’e  this  kind  of  read-  has  supervised  Staley  adver- 
er.ship  indicates  that  consumers  tising  for  the  last  15  years. 


‘Fiesta  in  Spain’ 

The  Spanish  Pavilion  of  the 
New’  York  World’s  Fair  will 
sponsor  this  year’s  Ball  for 
Advertising  Women  of  New 
York  Foundation  on  Friday, 
Feb.  28.  “Fiesta  in  Spain”  will 
take  place  in  the  Ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Eu¬ 
gene  Staniler  of  Norman,  Craig 
&  Kummel  heads  the  ticket  com¬ 
mittee.  Proceeds  from  this  an¬ 
nual  affair  are  used  for  the 
educational  and  charitable  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Foundation. 


TO  SOUTHjtlAROLINA 


With  20%  to  100%  circulation  coverage  in  34 
of  S.C.'s  46  counties,  the  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspapers  reach  more  than  two 
thirds  of  this  state's  potential  for  the  sales  of 
goods  and  services  of  every  kind,  effectively  and 
economically! 


Clark  and  Libliart 

Los  Angeles 
Bob  Clark  of  the  Robert  E. 
Clark  Co.,  magazine  representa¬ 
tive,  announces  that  Bill  Lib- 
hart  has  become  a  partner  in  his 
firm.  Mr.  Libhart  has  repre- 
.sented  newspapers,  supplements 
and  trade  magazines  during  the 
past  16  years,  both  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 


For  rates  and  detailed  information,  contact  the  newspapers  listed 
below,  or  their  national  representatives. 


Denver  Made  .Manager 

American  New’spaper  Repre- 
^  sentatives  Inc.  have  named 

.  VJ  I  ^  Thomas  J.  Denver  as  nianager- 
1^*  Vi/«  Daily  Advertising  Sales.  Mr. 

Denver  w’as  formerly  a  sales 
representativ’e  for  ANR’s  weekly 
newspapers. 
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THE  FIRST  FLYING  PASTE 


If  you  think  the  first  method  of  making  flying  pastes  was  quick 
and  ingenious,  you  should  see  a  WOOD  Autopaster  perform  a  simi¬ 
lar  operation.  A  flying  paste  is  made  at  full  running  speed  of  the 
press  without  slowing  down  or  stopping.  Obviously,  this  saves 
many  man-hours  in  controlling  color  register,  changing  and  pre¬ 
paring  rolls.  These  important  operations  are  performed  automati¬ 
cally  or  under  push-button  control  on  newsprint  or  coated  paper 
rolls  in  any  width  or  diameter.  WOOD  Autopasters  are  available 
for  Standard  or  Custom-built  installations  which  can  be  attached 
to  almost  any  type  of  roll-fed  press. 


ELECTROTAB  AUTOPASTER 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing 
WOOD  Reels,  Tensions,  Autopasters. 


^COtt^  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Mets  Are  Switching 
To  Sans  Serif  Type 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  MinnrapoliH  Star  and  Tribune 


A  survey  involving  91  news¬ 
papers  of  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  conducted  by  CAM  Jack 
Troyer  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spoiceaman-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle,  indicates  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers  are  switching  from  the 
once  conventional  serif  want  ad 
body  type  to  sans  serif  type. 
A  strong  majority  of  58  of  the 
responding  91  newspapers  in¬ 
dicated  they  are  presently  em¬ 
ploying  sans  serif  type  to  set 
want  ads,  leaving  only  33  using 
serif  type.  Interestingly,  three 
of  the  latter  group  also  indi¬ 
cated  plans  to  change  to  sans 
serif  type. 

Although  the  survey  did  not 
seek  to  determine  why  58  of 
the  91  responding  newspapers 
have  swung  to  sans  serif  type, 
the  need  for  greater  want  ad 
legibility  is  axiomatic. 

Majority  Wear  Glasses 

That  making  want  ads  easier 
to  read  is  essential  is  seen  by 


the  I'esults  of  a  Minnesota  Poll 
sur\'ey  which  indicated  65%  of 
all  Minnesota  adults  (age  21 
and  over)  wear  glasses.  This 
writer’s  newspaper,  after  dis¬ 
covering  the  somewhat  astound¬ 
ing  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  Minnesota  adults  wore 
glasses,  conducted  another  study 
involving  the  readability  of 
want  ads  set  in  sans  serif  type 
versus  serif  type. 

Readers  in  substantial  num¬ 
bers,  both  adults  and  under  age 
21,  acclaimed  sans  serif  type 
want  ads  easier  to  read.  Ergo, 
want  ads  have  been  set  in  sans 
serif  type  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Beyond  the  advantage  of 
greater  legibility,  sans  serif  type 
is  generally  slimmer  and  more 
streamlined  in  appearance  and 
inherently  gives  greater  char¬ 
acter  count  per  line. 

These  same  factors  entered 
into  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany’s  decision  to  use  sans  serif 
type  in  their  directory  listings. 
However,  the  aesthetic  charac¬ 


I  A  Genuine  Linotype  Mold  Disk 

IS  OF  A  UNIQUE  ONE  PIECE  CONSTRUCTION 

REQUIRES  26  OPERATIONS  TO  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  PASS  30  QUALITY  CONTROL  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  IN  TWD  BASIC  TYPES 
WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  VARIATIONS 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 


Mergenthaler  hBaafl 


teristics  of  type  without  serifs 
cause  it  to  break  down  faster 
than  its  sturdier  serif  counter¬ 
part  creating  an  increased  re¬ 
placement  cost  factor. 

Other  facets  of  Mr.  Troyer’s 
suiwey  indicated  15  of  the  91 
mets  surveyed  still  use  an  8- 
column  format,  with  77  out  of 
the  total  accepting  cuts  and 
borders.  Major  classification 
headings  such  as  announce¬ 
ments,  merchandise,  rentals, 
etc.,  followed  by  more  specific 
headings  were  used  by  52  of 
the  responding  91  newspapers. 

Numbered  classification  sy.s- 
tems  were  employed  by  slightly 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
responding  newspapers.  Al¬ 
though  a  3-line  minimum  for 
want  ads  is  not  common  on 
larger  newspapers,  22  of  the 
responding  91  newspapers,  all  in 
the  over  100,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory,  reported  using  a  3-line 
minimum. 

*  *  * 

CL.4SSinED  COLOR 

For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  cooperation  with  nearly 
1,000  Chevrolet  dealers,  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  “Shopper’s  Guide”  ad¬ 
vertising  program  promoting 
the  sale  of  used  cars  and  trucks. 
The  program,  coordinated  by 
Campbell  -  E  w  a  1  d  Advertising 
Agency,  will  run  in  approxi¬ 
mately  100  cities.  Color  will  be 
used  in  at  least  25  cities. 

«  4t  * 

AD  PAYS  OFF 

It  paid  newspaperboy  David 
Gascon,  14,  to  read  the  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

He  read  that  Dr.  Robert  Bloch 
would  pay  $100  to  get  back  the 
radiator  cap  on  his  1927  Rolls 
Royce  because  it  would  take  six 
months  to  get  a  new  one  from 
England. 

Robert  found  the  cap  on  his 
paper  route  and  collected. 

Mr.  Bloch  decided  to  buy  a 
cheaper  car  for  driving  and  use 
the  good  one  for  show. 


I _ 


where  ^ective  buymg  income 
averages  more  than 
$9,500  per  household 
...  and  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan  gives  you 
economical  entree  to  98%  of  homes 
For  details  contact; 

Stary,  Brooks  B  FInloy,  or 
Nowt-Joumal  Papors 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


SALES  KIT  H  EMS 
LOCKED-IN  SHOPPERS  ~ 
Department  store  sales  signifl- 
cantly  suffer  from  the  fact  that  ' 
on  any  average  day  one  out  of 
every  three  housewives  is  a 
“locked-in”  shopper,  unable  to 
get  to  a  department  store,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  10,000 
women  conducted  by  National 
Family  Opinion,  Inc. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  these 
“locked-in”  women  want  to  shop 
at  a  department  store  on  any 
given  day  but  are  unable  to  do 
so  in  person.  As  a  result,  26  per¬ 
cent  of  these  “locked-in”  shop¬ 
pers  indicated  that  they  will 
either  “buy  elsewhere”  or  “do 
without”  at  least  one  of  the 
items  they  would  have  bought. 

More  promotion  through  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  it  is  felt,  can  do 
much  to  stimulate  shopping  by 
phone.  Stores  can  further  in¬ 
crease  the  profitability  of  their 
telephone  sales  departments 
while  offering  greater  conveni¬ 
ence  and  service  to  customers. 

*  *  * 

NEW  CAR  SURVEY 

CAR-BUYING— One  of  every 
four  American  households  plan¬ 
ned  to  buy  a  car,  new  or  used, 
within  the  12-month  period  end¬ 
ing  in  May,  1964,  according  to 
a  survey  of  the  automotive  mar¬ 
ket  done  for  TV  Guide  maga¬ 
zine  by  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates,  New  York,  in  con-  ' 
sultation  with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation.  Eight  out 
of  10  U.S.  households,  or  44,- 
700,000  households,  own  at  least' 
one  automobile.  The  study  re¬ 
ported  that  almost  half  of  all 
households  —  48  percent  —  that 
bought  new  regular  tires  within 
the  past  12  months,  did  not 
specify  a  brand. 

• 

Fold-Down  Page  Used 
In  Gravure  Spread 

Minneapous 

An  advertisement,  consisting 
of  a  center  spread  plus  a  half¬ 
page-deep  fold-down  over  the 
spread  appeared  in  the  Miniu- 
apolia  Sunday  Tribune  Picture  | 
magazine,  Jan.  26. 

This  marked  the  first  time 
such  an  advertisement  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  gravure  supplement, 
according  to  Robert  Baker,  Pic¬ 
ture  Sunday  magazine  editor. 

The  outside  of  the  fold-down 
was  printed  in  black  and  white, 
while  the  inside  formed  a  part 
of  the  full-color  center  spread 
The  total  space  was  equal  to 
four  pages  of  advertising. 

Orrin  Thompson,  one  of  the 
largest  home  builders  in  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area,  used  ^ 
this  super  centerspread  to  ad¬ 
vertise  three  housing  develop¬ 
ments. 
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The  Boston  Globe  is  FIRST  in  city  zone 
circulation  —  Daily  and  Sunday 

The  Boston  Globe  Is  FIRST  In  city  and  retail 
trading  zone  circulation  —  Daily  and  Sunday 

The  Boston  Globe  is  FIRST  in  total  net  paid 
circulation  —  Daily*  and  Sunday 

The  Boston  Globe  is  FIRST  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  —  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
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Diner  Chain  Growth 
Traced  to  Zany  Ads 


By  illiaiii  Sloriii 

Philadelphia 

Nine  years  apo  the  first  PUB 
opened  in  downtown  Philadel- 
))hia  with  a  capacity  of  60  din¬ 
ers.  Today  the  6-unit  PUB  chain 
does  a  $5  million  a  year  busi- 
ne.ss. 

The  owners,  Duffy  Shoyer, 
Georjje  Wolfman  and  William 
M  irsky  feel  that  substantial  por¬ 
tions  of  quality  food  and  friend¬ 
ly,  fast  service  are  to  be  ex- 
pecte<l  of  any  restaurant.  What 
has  made  the  difference  in 
{growth  and  volume  here  has 
l>een  a  constant  bright,  some¬ 
times  offbeat  advertising  pro¬ 
pram  in  the  four  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  newspapers,  the 
Phila.  Inquirer,  the  Bulletin,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Camden, 
New  Jersey  Courier-Post. 

The  print  media  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  PUB’s  promo¬ 
tion,  accordinp  to  Fred  Gold¬ 
man,  owner  of  Fred  Goldman 
Advertisinp,  and  the  PUB’s  ac¬ 
count  director. 

$50,000  Ad  Budget 

Except  for  table  tents,  plac¬ 
ards  and  on-the-spot  promotions 
at  the  restaurants  themselves, 
the  ad  budget  of  $50,000  goes 
entirely  to  newspaper  ads,  a  big 
expenditure  for  such  a  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Goldman  feels,  but  one 
proven  by  results. 

The  PUBs  have  no  set  sched¬ 
ule  that  Mr.  Goldman  feels 
might  lead  to  monotony  and  lack 
of  interest.  “Through  the  year 
we  intersperse  full-page  ads 
with  much  smaller  ones,”  he 
says,  adding  “You  only  have  to 
advertise  with  a  full-page  three 
or  four  times  a  year  to  be  known 
as  a  ’full  page  advertiser’  and 
what  other  restaurant  has  that 
reputation?” 


Tightwad 

Tipplers: 

Tally-ho! 


Unbelievable, 
the  pipsqueak 
prices  lor  premi¬ 
um  Dub  potions; 
it’s  hardly  worth 
staying  sober! 
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The  heart  of  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  success  is  that  they  do  the 
unexpected,  Goldman  feels,  ask¬ 
ing  “Who  expects  a  prime  ribs 
dinner  to  be  a  1*^  lb.  rib  with 
eight  side  dishes  or  a  restaurant 
to  take  a  full-page  ad?” 

“If4”  Stressed 

The  first  PUB  was  the  first 
to  promote  “1%”.  .  .  .  This 
means  1%  ounces  of  whisky  to 
the  drink  and  has  been  worked 
into  most  of  the  ads  as  part 
of  the  PUB  logo.  1%  hours,  for 
instance,  is  the  allotted  time  for 
free  midcity  parking  advertised 
for  PUB  customers. 

“We  stress  and  don’t  men¬ 
tion  ounces,”  Goldman  says. 
“This  is  the  fine  example  of  the 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
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remembrance  value  of  a  logo 
or  slogan  that  you  can  get  only 
from  print.  Badio  or  television 
wouldn’t  get  our  message  across 
with  the  .subtlety  we  achieve  in 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Ainuseincnt  Page  Position 

“Except  for  the  full-page  ads, 
we  feature  all  advertising  on  the 
amusement  pages.  They  are  read 
by  the  “Go  out”  crowd  of  every 
age  that  restaurants  depend  on 
for  jiatronage,”  Goldman  states. 

If  there  is  emphasis  on  any 
jiarticular  one  of  the  PUBs  in 
the  ad  program,  it  is  the  PUB- 
TIKI,  the  only  one  of  the  group 
that  combines  Polynesian  and 
Cantonese  cuisine  with  the  roast 
beef,  steaks  and  chops  for  which 
the  PUBs  are  best  known. 

The  PUB-TIKI  was  opened 
two  years  ago  after  nearly  a 
tiuarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
spent  for  a  South  Seas  decor 
in  what  had  been  a  large,  glit¬ 
tering  national  chain  restaurant 
that  hadn’t  lived  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  coming  of  the  PUB-TIKI 
was  announced  with  full-page 
ads  that  utilized  cartoon  carica¬ 
tures  of  such  South  Seas  char¬ 
acters  as  Terry,  The  Dragon 
Lady  and  others  from  Terry  and 
the  Pirates,  and  Bob  Hope,  Bing 
Crosby  and  Dotty  Lamour  in  a 
take-off  on  “Road  to  Paradise.” 
In  the  latter  ad  a  well-developed, 
sarong  clad  beauty  is  wearing  a 
sign  “Philadelphia  or  BUST  .  .  . 
the  Road  to  Paradise  ends  at 
Philly  next  week  when  the  fabu¬ 
lous  PUB-TIKI  opens  .  .  .  Goin’ 
My  Way?”  The  easily  identifi¬ 
able  Hope  and  Crosby  are  sing¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  double-sized 
PUB  portions. 

Ads  Scattered 

The  PUB  Penguins  are  fea¬ 
tured  occasionally  in  three  or 
four  2-column  spots  scattered 
throughout  the  amusement  sec¬ 
tion  in  what  Mr.  Goldman  calls 
the  “broken  up  comic  strip  pat¬ 
tern.” 

The  reader  seeing  one  panel 
with  its  talking  penquin  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  look  for  the  bird  re¬ 
sponding  from  elsewhere  on  the 
liage  and  proven  readership  for 
these  penguin  panels  is  terrific, 
Mr.  Goldman  states. 

With  these  as  with  other  ads, 
good  quality  art  is  a  must,  Mr. 
Goldman  says.  “Good  art  at¬ 
tracts  much  greater  readership 
for  getting  your  copy  message 
across,”  he  advises.  “If  you  are 
using  art  in  your  ads,  particu¬ 
larly  cartoons,  buy  the  best 
talent  available.” 

Other  ads  have  called  on  the 
public  to  “Stamp  Out  Home 
Drinking!”  and  advise  tightwad 
tipplers  that  with  the  pipsqueak 
prices  for  Pub  portions  it’s 
hardly  worth  staying  sober. 


FREELOADERS  GUILD 

MEETS 

TONIGHT! 

m  -  •  _ 


setame  bread,  hot  jual- 
baked  cinnanon  buna  and 
baaket  of  rolla;  free  coffee 
and  tea  refilla;  free  ciga- 
rettea,diBnerminU.douie  ' 
scrap-pak.  aaoirins;  itm 
parkinc,  cloaBrooiD  and 
parcer-cbccking.  free 
shopping  bags  and  rain 
hata.  Free  ice  packs  for 
new  cuitoBera  wno've  just 
learned  they  squandered 
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MUmilTP  PAMI—  Jaraey  Pah  A  Muirting  Park  ‘"-rnM. 

“No  matter  how  offbeat  or 
zany,  management  gives  us  free 
rein  with  the  ads,”  Mr.  Gold¬ 
man  says. 

More  for  Their  Dollar  j 

In  sticking  strictly  to  ABC 
publications  with  their  adve^ 
tising,  the  restaurants  get  more 
for  their  advertising  dollar,  he 
observes.  “With  newspapers 
your  budget  doesn’t  get  frittered 
away,”  he  says,  adding  that 
many  such  businesses  waste  up 
to  25%  of  their  ad  budget  with 
such  items  as  “Compliments  of 
a  Friend”  or  in  dance  and 
theatre  programs. 

“It’s  not  just  the  cash  you 
spend  that  makes  your  advertis¬ 
ing  pull,”  he  concludes.  “It’s 
your  imagination  and  freedom 
to  express  it.” 

• 

Melvin  Wahl  Named 
Ad-PR  Manager 

Moore  Corporation  Ltd.  has 
appointed  Melvin  J.  Wahl  as 
manager  of  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations. 

Since  joining  the  corporation’s 
subsidiary,  Moore  Business 
P’orms  Inc.,  in  1952  as  adve^ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eastern  division, 
Mr.  Wahl  has  won  21  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  awards 
in  national  competitions,  and  in 
1963  his  materials  won  the  Ben 
Franklin  Award  of  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America. 

Mr,  Wahl  is  a  director  of  the 
Association  of  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  has  been  promin¬ 
ent  in  Niagara  Falls  civic 
activities. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  evening  newspaper 
that  rocketed  to  bigger  advertising  gains! 


Mark  1963  as  the  year  Chicago’s  American 
took  off.  After  three  years  of  steady  advertising 
progress,  we  cut  in  the  afterburner  during  ’63. 

Result:  A  super-spectacular  advertising  gain 
of  1,612,000  lines.*  And  while  we  were  soaring 
to  this  sky-high  total,  our  p.m.  competitor 
nose-dived  to  a  423,000  line  loss. 

Make  you  think?  Recent  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  figures  may  make  you  think  again.  Sep¬ 
tember  ABC  statements  show  Chicago’s 
American  is  now  running  14,500  copies  ahead 


of  that  very  same  p.m.  competitor. 

Couple  this  strong  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  growth  record  with  the  lowest  milline  rates 
in  town,  and  you  can  see  why  more  and  more 
advertisers  are  booking  passages  on  Chicago’s 
American. 

How  about  you?  Things  are  changing  fast  in 
Chicago’s  evening  newspaper  field;  Are  you 
using  the  American  as  often  and  as  effectively 
as  you  should?  There’s  no  time  like  ’64  to  join 
the  advertisers  who  are. 


*For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy  in  town,  nothing  tops  Chicago’s  American  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  sales  representative  to  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  on  both. 

Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Aliiiduf  On  Ton  Of  Th#  N#uit 


Chicago  60611  Now  York  10017  Dolroil  46226 

E.  D.  Corboy  R.  C.  Mast  W.  E.  Bates 

1314  Tribune  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St.  1306  Penobscot  Bldg. 

222-3891  Murray  Hill  2-3033  WOodward  2-8422 


Always  On  Top  Of  Thr  Nruif 

5>n  Francitco  M104  Lot  Angtlet  90017  Moiico  City  London,  S.  W.  1 

Fttipatrich  Associates  Fitzpatrick  Associates  Ennquez  Simoni  Mortimer  Bryans 

110  Sutter  Street  1709  West  8th  Street  Perea  y  Cia.  S.A.  3  6  $  Warwick  House  St. 

GArtield  1-7946  483-4622  Emparan  No.  17  Trafalgar  2482-3 


By  Jean  Tarzian 


Newark,  N.  J.  entertainment,  and  science  given 
The  local  radio  station  here,  by  specialized  reporters. 

WJRZ,  brought  the  newspaper  The  rest  of  the  time  is  de- 
to  the  radio  air-waves  with  the  voted  to  expanding  the  begin- 
launching  of  their  news  pro-  ning  newscast.  Mr.  Hollis  is  as- 
gram,  “Nothing  But  News,”  sisted  by  another  reporter;  both 
Jan.  13.  cover  about  seven  stories  in  the 

Broadcast  daily  from  5:30-  remaining  time  period. 

6:30,  the  program  strives  to  Although  it  is  station  policy 
give  the  New  Jersey-metropoli-  to  stress  local  and  North  Jersey 
tan  listener  an  interpretive  ap-  news  during  the  regular  broad- 
proach  to  the  day's  news:  a  look  casts,  WJRZ  does  not  give  pri- 
behind  and  a  look  ahead.  ority  to  news  of  that  nature  in 

“We  will  provide  the  back-  the  new  venture.  The  news  is 
gn^imd  material  leading  up  to  reported  with  a  Northern  New 
an  event  to  why  it  happened,  Jersey  flavor  whenever  logical, 
and  try  to  predict  what  is  likely  News  is  supplied  from  the  As- 
to  happen  in  the  future,”  said  sociated  Press,  United  Press  In- 
Bob  Leeder,  news  director.  temational  and  Radio  Press  In¬ 
ternational.  A  roving  reporter 
Begins  with  Newscast  Dick  Jennings  works  out  of 

NBN  begins  with  five  minutes  Trenton,  state  capital,  and  is 
of  up-to-the-minute  news  re-  to  roam  the  state  for  news, 

ported  by  Steve  Hollis,  anchor  assisted  by  two  reporters, 

man,  followed  by  three-  to  four-  Harry  Mitchell  and  John  O’Shea 
minute  commentaries  on  snorts,  here. 


Flying  Reporter 

In  addition,  WJRZ  employs  a 
reporter,  Mike  Becker,  in  a  heli¬ 
copter  who  brings  the  listeners 
eyewitness  accounts  of  what’s 
happening.  He  has  a  two-way 
radio  in  the  copter  and  is  able 
to  give  reports  as  he  sees  them. 

He  also  gives  the  traffic  reports 
during  the  day.  WJRZ  took  over  the  educa- 

Decision  of  what  story  is  used  tional  station  WNTA  two  years 
and  wffiat  emphasis  it  gets  is  ago  and  has  been  expanding  its 
ultimately  up  to  Mr.  Leeder.  news  coverage  ever  since. 

But,  around  4:00  p.m.  he  is  as-  WJRZ  is  on  the  air  for  twenty 
sist^  in  forming  the  program  hours  —  from  six  in  the  morn- 
by  the  other  reporters,  who  sit  iag  to  two  the  next  morning, 
around  the  table  drinking  coffee  During  that  time  there  is  a 
and  eating  donuts  while  they  newscast  every  hour  on  the  hour 
toss  the  idea  around  like  a  rub-  Plns  newscasts  at  7:30  and  8:30 
ber  ball  until  the  program  gains  n.m.  and  4:30  and  5:30  p.m. 
shape.  • 

- 1  Charily  Campaign 


SPOT  BROADCAST — Mike  Becker,  newscaster  for  radio  station  WJ^ 
Newark,  N.J.  brings  listeners  an  eyewitness  account  of  Operatiei 
Christmas  Tree  direct  from  Long  Beach  Island  off  the  Jersey  Coast.  The 
trees  were  used  to  help  reinforce  sand  dunes  along  the  18-mile  coast 
line. 


Take  Connecticut's  big¬ 
gest  weekly  earnings.  Add 
$43  million  yearly  in  U.S. 
Government  payrolls.  The 
Sum:  Connecticut's  best 
buying  market  for  whatever 
you're  sellingl 


UN  €^t8  Protest 
On  Algerians’ 
Papers-Grab 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
Naliono/  Reprosonfalives: 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
«  SINDINC,  INC. 


You  have  to  see  the  real  thing— in  action— to  appreciate  the  fact  that  customer’s  time  and  money.  Once  the  Colormatic  >«as  ready— and  no  i 

the  Hoe  Colormatic  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other  press  can  equal  the  before— it  \«as  introduced  to  the  industry.  Many  improvements  havt 

Colormatic’s  record  of  proven  performance  in  the  field . .  .with  regular  been  made  on  the  Colormatic.  No  doubt  others  will  be  made  in  the  ft 
daily  production  runs  of  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour.  No  other  press  ture— because  research  and  development  are  continuing  activities  witi 
offers  as  many  automated  operational  features . . .  including  the  most  Hoe;  but  the  basic  engineering  concepts  of  the  Colormatic  have  beet 
advanced  and  reliable  ink  motion  system  ever  developed.  The  Hoe  sound  .  .  .  from  the  beginning.  Hoe  is  understandably  proud  of  th' 
Colormatic  is  the  result  of  over  three  years  of  research,  engi-  ■■  |h  Colormatic.  So  is  every  newspaper  that  owns  one.  We  wouh 
neering  and  testing  ...  all  accomplished  under  Hoe’s  roof,  at  I"!  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  showing  you  the  real  thing . . .  i' 

Hoe’s  expense . . .  not  on  the  customer’s  property,  not  on  the  colormatic  action!  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  Bronx  54,  N. 


There's  only  one  Colormatic 


PROMOTION 


Readers  Mug  It  Up 
On  Station  Breaks 

By  George  Will 


Tlie  emphasis  is  on  intense 
r(>ader  interest  in  the  Cliirnf/n 
DaiUj  News’  series  of  video¬ 
taped  television  commercials,  hut 
tliere’s  also  a  chuckle  in  each 
of  them. 

The  20-second  spots  rely  prin- 
cii)ally  on  a  visual  approach. 
Both  “jjaper-holders”  and  “over- 
the-shoulder”  readers  of  the 
Daily  Xews  are  shown,  en¬ 
grossed  in  a  newsi)aper  story,  in 
all  six  of  the  little  dramatiza¬ 
tions.  Except  for  sound  effects, 
the  only  audio  comes  at  the  “sur- 
pri.se”  ending  of  each  .sequence, 
when  the  announcer  uses  the 
slopan,  “Funny  how  intere.ste<l 
people  can  pet  in  the  Daily 
News.”  Iji  a  barber  shop  se¬ 
quence,  for  instance,  the  only 
sound  is  that  of  electric  clippers 
until  the  closing  slopin. 

Other  situations  are  set  in  a 
bus,  where  a  man  reading  over 
a  woman’s  shoulder  cleans  her 
glasses;  in  an  apartment,  where 
a  pirl  receiving  flowers  from  a 
young  man  reads  the  Daily  News 


in  which  the  posies  were 
wrapped  and  gives  the  flowers 
back  to  him;  on  a  street  corner 
where  a  woman  with  scissors  in 
hand  clips,  unnoticed,  an  article 
from  a  paper  read  by  a 
stranger;  on  a  rainy  sidewalk, 
where  a  tall  man  with  an  um¬ 
brella  reads  the  Daily  News  a 
short  girl  is  using  to  shield  her 
hair  from  the  rain;  in  a  new 
home,  where  a  painter  reads  a 
copy  of  the  Daily  News  on  the 
floor  while  painting  the  shoes 
of  the  homeowner  who  is  meas¬ 
uring  a  window. 

The  spots  are  .scheduled  on 
three  Chicago  tele\nsion  stations 
through  1964.  Earle  Ludgin  & 
Company,  Chicago,  is  the  Daily 
News’  agency. 

Some  creative  cat  out  in  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  riding  New  York 
subways. 

*  *  * 

FEBRUARY  PROGRESS  — 
Lots  of  papers  start  off  the  year 
with  a  big,  fat  “Progress  Edi- 
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tion.”  The  Honolulu  Adiu-rtiser, 
however,  decided  to  do  it  differ¬ 
ently,  and  moved  the  Progress 
Edition  to  February  11.  A  strong 
direct  mail  promotion  campaign, 
consi.sting  of  a  .series  of  bleed 
Kromekote  jiicture  ixi.stcards  and 
an  attractive  brochure  did  the 
job  of  selling  Hawaiian  business¬ 
men.  Linage  for  the  issue  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  quota  by  about 
The  same  photos  used  on  the 
po.stcards  (our  people,  our  fu¬ 
ture,  our  city,  our  visitoi-s,  our 
sea  and  sky)  were  repeated  in 
the  follow-up  brochure.  Adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  O.  T. 
Watkins  rejiorts  that  the  direct 
mail  campaign  was  backed  up 
with  a  quantity  of  in-pajier  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio,  and  ads  in  a 
local  Imsiness  weekly.  As  an 
economy  factor,  the  brochure 
and  po.stcards  were  “ganged”  in 
a  single  run,  bringing  individual 
unit  cost  down  to  less  than  four 
cents  each.  Mailings  went  out  a 
week  apart. 

*  *  * 

NO  MONOPOLY  TONIGHT 
— When  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  came  up  with  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  classification  on  its  clas¬ 
sified  pages,  “Fun  ’n’  Sun,”  the 
promotion  department  had  to 
come  up  with  a  new  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  it.  The  new  classification, 
directed  to  winter  tourists,  in¬ 
cludes  ad  subheadings  for  art 
pralleries,  fishing  Ijoats,  night 
clubs,  museums,  family  fun, 
theaters  and  restaurants,  under 
reverse  panel  headings  featuring 
(appropriately)  a  sunburst. 

A  mailing  piece,  created  by 
the  Herald’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  features  the  slogan,  “Let’s 
Not  Play  Monopoly  Tonight,” 
and  uses  the  sjunbols  from  the 
popular  Parker  Brothers  game 
to  make  the  point  that  ‘Fun  ’n’ 
Sun’  will  help  lure  those  who 
now  stay  home  playing  parlor 
games,  for  example,  out  to  enjoy 
the  area’s  many  attractions.  'The 
mailer  is  sent  to  advertisers 
and  prospects  whose  businesses 
would  fit  the  classification. 

*  *  « 

FIRECRACKER— We  got  a 
bright  red  firecracker  in  the 
mail  last  week,  about  a  foot  long 
and  an  inch  in  diameter.  Inside 
was  a  copy  of  a  roto  supplement 
for  Delta  Airlines  and  Hertz 
Rent-a-car,  a  beautiful,  full- 
color  job  that  opened  up  big,  full 
of  pretty  girls  in  bathing  suits 
and  all  that  jazz,  and  some  hard 


sell,  too.  Attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  firecracker  with  a  piece 
of  rope  was  an  address  tag 
carrying  the  copy:  “Warning! 
This  is  a  blockbuster  (Spectacu¬ 
lar  roto  page  of  3600  lines). 
Carefully  remove  the  dynamite 
inside.  It’s  a  powerful  sales 
message  that  will  reach  nearly 
a  million  Detroit  News  families 
and  send  sales  .soaring!” 

The  i)ost  office  department 
mu.st  have  decided  the  coi)y  was 
too  short.  They  added  two  more 
lines:  “Damaged  in  handling  in 
the  po.stal  service.” 

4i  4c  * 

.MEMORIAL  PORTFOLIO— 
Carriers  for  the  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Press  received  an  inter¬ 
esting  Ikuius  prize  in  a  re<'ent 
contest.  Carriers  who  competed 
for  a  two-color  ballpoint  i)en 
(one  daily  and  Sunday  sub) 
received  a  free  “President  Ken¬ 
nedy  Memorial  Portfolio.”  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  packet  was  a  copy 
of  “Profiles  in  Courage,”  a  rep¬ 
lica  on  parchment  of  the  original 
of  President  Kennedy’s  inaugu¬ 
ral  address,  and  a  full-color  re¬ 
production  of  a  portrait  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  painted  by  Eugene 
Atkinson,  promotion  manager 
foi'  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
Star-Journal.  Mr.  Atkinson  had 
painted  three  portraits  of  the 
late  president. 

*  •  « 

ADVERTISERS  FEA¬ 
TURED — The  president  and 
vicepresident  of  an  api)liance 
distributor  firm  were  featured 
in  a  two-page  trade  paper  ad, 
and  a  four-page  brochure  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokarie 
Daily  Chronicle.  A  testimonial 
for  the  Spokane  market  and  its 
newspaper  coverage  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  two  promotions. 

4c  4c  4c 

MERCHANDISING  PLAN— 
The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
has  become  the  first  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  to  participate  in  a  “Com¬ 
munity  Club  Awards”  campaign, 
for  ten  years  a  leading  mer¬ 
chandising  program  in  the 
broadcast  industry.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  for  17  weeks.  A 
central  feature  will  be  a  special 
tabloid  section  to  be  published 
everj'  Monday,  called  the 
“Buyers  Guide  and  Newsletter.” 
Participating  advertisers  will 
place  ads  in  this  section.  The 
Chronicle  will  finance  cash 
awards  to  the  Houston  area  club 
turning  in  the  most  proofs-of- 
purchase,  and  will  communicate 
with  them  through  the  tabloid. 
A  total  of  $10,000  will  be  given 
away  ov’er  a  3-month  period. 

*  *  * 

SPECIAL  EDITION— When 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Rotarj’ 
Club  honored  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News  on  its  60th  Anni¬ 
versary,  publisher  David  B. 


Heyler  circulated  a  si  lal  edi¬ 
tion  for  his  fellow  i  arians. 
Six  newspaperboys  ru  d  into 
the  banquet  room  ’  ih  the 
“extra”  editions  dut  g  the 
speech  by  George  Kno  e,  Citi¬ 
zen-News  advertising  ci  ultant. 
*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIP— A  otal  of 
1,884  eligible  applicai  s  sub¬ 
mitted  papers  to  i  '  new 
scholarshii)  program  of  he  Los 
Angeles  Times  Fund,  ich  the 
Independent  Educationd  Test¬ 
ing  Service  classed  as  eyreption- 
ally  high  for  such  a  ;  rogram. 
Each  of  four  outstanding  high 
school  students  will  n  eeive  a 
$2000  annual  grant,  covering 
nine  Southern  California 
counties.  Each  grant  will  be 
renewable  for  the  four  college 
years. 

For  comjiany  employes,  the 
Times  will  reimburse  To  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tuition  fee,  up  to  $75 
a  semester  or  $150  a  year,  for 
any  course  directly  related  to 
present  work  or  to  a  position  the 
employe  might  reasonably  expect 
to  fill  in  the  future.  The  only 
requirement  is  to  maintain  a 
minimum  C  average,  and  to  take 
the  course  from  an  accredited 
school  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
*  «  * 

NO.  2 — When  the  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call  came  in  second  in 
local  advertising  in  the  state  for 
the  preceding  year,  ad  manager 
Gordon  MaePherson  ran  a  half¬ 
page  in-paper  ad  to  tell  readers 
about  it.  The  ad  featured  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  members  of  the  local 
ad  staff.  (Prov'idence  came  in 
first,  Gordon  confides.) 

*  •  * 

GARDEN  FACTS  —  The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  gained  informa¬ 
tion  on  gardening  by  asking 
readers  to  write  for  a  “Green 
Thumb  Kit,”  containing  lawn 
and  garden  Iwoklets  provided  by 
garden  supplies  manufacturers. 
A  questionnaire  accompanied 
the  kits.  Results  of  the  survey 
have  been  published  in  a  book¬ 
let,  “Inside  Storv  on  the  Sowing 
Circle.” 

It  reveals,  for  instance,  that 
61%  of  the  Free  Press  “green 
thumbers”  o^\'n  power  lawn 
mow'ers,  while  23%  own  power 
tools  other  than  mowers. 

The  study  showed  that  news¬ 
paper  ads  are  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  source  of  shopping  in¬ 
formation  (86%).  Copies  of  the 
booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Elving  N.  Anderson, 
adv'ertising  director,  the  Free 
Press. 

• 

A  Correction 

It  was  incorrectly  reported 
that  Bill  Roberston,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  re¬ 
signed.  (E&P,  Feb.  8,  pg.  34.) 
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MEET  SMITH 

What  name  should  be  easier  to  use  than  Smith.  But  even 
the  Smythes  (oops!  Smiths,  we  mean)  feel  badly  used  at  times. 

We,  too,  are  interested  in  the  way  our  name  is  used  — in 
connection  with  the  equipment  we  build. 

You  see,  the  names  Caterpillar  and  Cat  should  be  used  to 
identify  only  our  products*— they  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Whether  your  name  is  Smith  or  not,  we  hope  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  our  situation.  Your  help  in  correct  usage  of  our  trade¬ 
marks  will  be  appreciated. 

C ATE  R  P I  LL AR 

DEC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPF. 

♦Wheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 

Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 


J-Prof  Explains 
Role  of  Press 

A.SllTABri.A,  Ohio 

Much  criticism  of  newspapers 
results  because  the  public  has 
no  clear  idea  of  what  functions 
I  the  press  should  perform  accord- 
i  ing  to  Mur\'in  H.  Perry,  chair- 
!  man  of  the  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Perry'  di.scu.ssed  what 
readers  expect  from  their  new.s- 
papers  at  the  annual  mid-winter 
seminar  for  nearly  80  members 
of  the  news  staffs  of  the  Rowley 
newspapers  recently. 

“Newsmen  have  lieen  unable 
to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  just 
what  role  the  press  should  play,” 
he  said,  “partly  l)ecause  they 
have  not  defined  the  role  with 
any  preat  jirecision  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“T  h  i  s  confusion  .seriously 
threatens  pre.ss  freedom.  People 
simply  do  not  realize  how  much 
they  jeopardize  lit)erty  when 
they  advocate  re.straints  in  re- 
spon.se  to  real  or  imapined 
abuses  by  the  press.” 

Danper  areas  which  Perry 
pointed  out  include  inadequate 
coverape  of  local  povernment, 
disorderly  coverape  of  spectacu¬ 
lar  events,  failure  of  the  printed 
media  to  defend  freedom  for 
their  electronic  competitors  and 
failure  to  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  restrictions  on  a  re¬ 
porter’s  ripht  to  protect  his 
sources. 

• 

Sun-Times,  News 
In  Chicago  Run 
Art,  Essay  Contests 

Chicago 

Essay  and  art  competition  for 
all  prade  and  hiph  school  .stu¬ 
dents  in  Chicapo  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicapo  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News. 

Prizes  will  be  a  $1,000  collepe 
scholarship  to  the  hiph  school 
student  who  wins  the  essay  con¬ 
test  and  another  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  student  winning  the 
art  competition. 

Sets  of  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedias  for  use  of  the  elementary 
school  winner  in  the  essay  sec- 
'  tion  and  art  will  be  awarded 
both  for  the  student’s  personal 
use  and  for  his  school  library. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  said  he 
and  his  editors  feel  the  contests 
will  encourape  students  to  “think 
about  our  excitinp  city  and  plan 
I  for  their  future  here  in  Chi- 
!  capo.” 

j  Entries  in  Iwth  contests 
I  reached  Chicapo  Feb.  8.  Work  of 
'  the  winners  will  be  published. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


English  Writing 
Project  at  College 
Stresses  Analogy 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Help  may  l)e  on  the  way  for 
students  who  have  come  to  re- 
pard  Enplish  composition  as  an 
exercise  of  apony. 

An  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  D.  Gordon  Uohman 
has  launched  an  18-month  study 
designed  to  help  teachers  show 
average  and  poor  writers  “how 
to  do  consciously  what  the  pood 
writer  does  unconsciously.” 

Aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education’s  Proj¬ 
ect  Enplish,  Dr.  Rohman  has 
designed  an  experimental  course 
that  places  emphasis  on  the 
“.strategy”  of  writing. 

Writing,  says  Dr.  Rohman,  is 
a  “thinking-writing”  process, 
and  he  wants  more  emphasis 
placed  on  the  “thinking”  por¬ 
tion,  the  all-important  mental 
exercise  that  takes  place  before 
j>en  meets  paper. 

Bad  writing,  he  says,  is  a 
matter  of  “stale  perspective, 
.standardized  conceptualization 
and  old  hat  structuring.”  These 
result  from  “cliche  response”  to 
“what  is.” 

The  key  to  MSU’s  course  is  ‘ 
analogy. 

Effective  use  of  analogy.  Dr. 
Rohman  explains,  leads  to  crea¬ 
tive,  orderly  thinking.  This  kind 
of  thinking  is  vital  to  the  writer 
who  seeks  freshness  and  origin¬ 
ality. 

“The  best  analogies,”  he  says, 
“have  freshness  that  involve  an 
intuitive  perception  of  similarity 
between  dissimilars  so  that  the 
comparison  comes  as  a  shock, 
but  a  shock  of  recognition.” 

• 

Canada  Weeklies 
Want  J- School 

Regina,  Sask.  j 

The  Saskatchewan  Weekly  | 
Newspapers  Association  recent-  | 
ly  urged  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

The  SWNA  said  the  need  for 
well-trained  reporters  and  writ¬ 
ers  w'as  increasing  as  fast  as  the 
number  of  such  qualified  persons 
w’as  decreasing.  It  noted  few 
doors  were  open  to  high  school 
graduates  seeking  journalism 
training  at  the  university  level. 

A1  Mazur,  editor,  Hudson  Bay 
Post  and  president  of  the 
SWNA,  headed  the  presentation 
committee  of  six  provincial 
weekly  newspaper  publishers. 
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•  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
- _  Branhans  Co. 


Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  en¬ 
gineers — and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to 
match.  Billions  of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on 
power  and  natural  gas.  Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none. 
Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco,  Douglas,  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX, 
Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North  American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismo¬ 
graph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By  . 


Top  "^5 


YEAR-1954 

LINES 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal 

49.370.297 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

48.662,579 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

48,151,079 

4.  Miami  Herald 

45,020.139 

5.  New  York  Times 

44,124,630 

6.  Washington  Star 

43,942,639 

7.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

41,011,637 

8.  Detroit  News 

38.999,424 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

38,823,178 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

38.646.281 

11.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

37,095,082 

12.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

35,280,081 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  t  Trib. 

34,988,814 

14.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

34,746.774 

15.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

34,692,252 

16.  New  York  News 

33,606,132 

17.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

32,935,681 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const 

32.627,777 

19.  Washington  Post 

32,503,270 

20.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

32,390,752 

21.  Toronto  Star 

31,714,904 

22.  Dayton  News 

30,470,957 

23.  Coiumbus  Dispatch 

30,349,774 

24.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 

30,338,638 

25.  Dallas  News 

30,265,931 

TOTAL  AD\  EF 

(Sourct! 


YEAR-1956 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

66,295,285 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

58,132,817 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

55,287,527 

4-  Miami  Herald 

54,210,531 

5.  New  York  Times 

54,060,574 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,075,535 

7.  Washington  Star 

45,411,969 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

44,756,817 

9.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,947,442 

10.  Detroit  News 

43,554,089 

11.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

40,830,801 

12.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,826,237 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

39,930,562 

14.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,489,391 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,463,061 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,291,237 

17.  Washington  Post 

39,041,540 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  8i  Const. 

37,503,379 

19.  New  York  News 

37,309,052 

20.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,579,910 

21.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

36,288,275 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

35,462,478 

23.  Denver  Post 

35,004,452 

24.  Dayton  News 

34,819,386 

25.  Newark  News 

34,442,240 

YEAR-1958 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  Miami  Herald 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

4.  New  York  Times 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 


6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

7.  Washington  Star 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 


11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

12.  Washington  Post 


LINES 

65.378.199 

56.037.633 

50.974.383 

50.655.463 

50.080.S3S 


43.928270 

41.798.927 

41,191.7S0 


40.473.646  j  9. 1 
39.956.388  I  10. 1 


39.316.398  I  11. 1 
38.757.290  I  12. 1 


13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Trib. 

38,478,556 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

36,949,715 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

36,949,067 

16.  Detroit  News 

36,727,834 

17.  New  York  News 

36,005,993  1 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

35,911,736 

19.  Phoenix  Republic 

34,675,824 

20.  Columbus  Dispatch 

34,487,836 

21.  St  Petersburg  Times 

34,474,525 

22.  Denver  Post 

33,881,863 

23.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

33,523,314  l> 

24.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

33,114,737  i 

25.  Tampa  Tribune 

32,945,316  | 

tvspapers 

93963 

^  SING  LINAGE 


'ret:  ft  Records) 


YEAR-1960 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

80,356,751 

2.  New  York  Times 

61,922,811 

3.  Miami  Herald 

59,879,423 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

56,365,279 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

56,142,596 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

51,614,002 

1  7.  Washington  Post 

45,390,776 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

44,228,641 

9.  Washington  Star 

43,125,202 

10.  Phoenix  Republic 

42,697,171 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,489,941 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,384,325 

13.  Minneapoiis  Star  &  Trib. 

42,367,178 

14.  Oetroit  News 

41,492,236 

15.  Baltimore  Sun 

41,320,520 

16.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,008,077 

17.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

40,920,592 

18.  New  York  News 

40,178,376 

19.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,515,990 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const. 

39,351,835 

21.  SL  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,033,713 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,695,354 

23.  Denver  Post 

36,109,389 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

36,105,646 

25.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

35,860,839 

YEAR-1962 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times  88,885,024 

2.  New  York  Times  60,675,639 

3.  Miami  Herald  57,505,753 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  57,261,598 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal  53,884,628 

6.  Washington  Post  48,821,681 


7.  Houston  Chronicle  45,272,234 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  44,066,764 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic.  43,430,421 

10.  Baltimore  Sun  43,269,735 

11.  Columbus  Dispatch  41,428,133 

12.  Washington  Star  41,418,067 

13.  Phoenix  Republic  41,312,695 

14.  Detroit  News  40,304,083 

15.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const.  39,994,826 

16.  Denver  Post  39,981,036 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  39,643,472 

18.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  39,606,686 

19.  Dallas  Times-Herald  37,605,778 

20.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  37,537,536 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  37,188,129 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner  36,985,064 

23.  Orlando  Sentinel  36,634,626 

24.  New  York  News  36,296,468 

25.  Pittsburgh  Press  35,620,981 


YEAR-1963 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  Miami  Herald 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

4.  Washington  Post 


5.  Miiwaukee  Journal 

*6.  New  York  Times 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

8.  Detroit  News 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic. 

10.  Minneapoiis  Star  &  Trib. 

11.  Columbus  Dispatch 

12.  Phoenix  Republic 

13.  Baltimore  Sun 

14.  Washington  Star 

15.  Denver  Post 


LINES 

87,714,826 

59,713,576 

59,462,109 

53,052,768 


52,217,709 

49,444,967 

48,905,334 

45,361,434 

44,034,426 

43,861,199 

43,667,270 

43,452,970 

43,403,765 

41,830,775 

40,987,872 


16.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Const.  40,276,991 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  40,217,446 

18.  Orlando  Sentinel  39,918,829 

19.  San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mer.-News  39,741,283 

20.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  39,414,867 

21.  Akron  Beacon-Journal  38,439,910 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald  38,029,862 

23.  San  Francisco  Examiner  37,791,058 

24.  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star  37,409,672 

25.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  37,334,092 


*N.  Y.  Times  has  been  in  2nd  position 
since  resumption  of  publication  in  April, 
1963,  following  strike. 


personal 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Starling  on  Ft-l).  10.  Kain  liiltl’s  Far 
East  Director,  J.  W.  (^>hn,  will 
make  a  month’s  lour  of  .Southeast 
Asia.  His  ilinerar>'  calls  for  him  to 
s|n-n«l  a  week  in  Manila,  a  second 
week  in  Taipei  and  wind  up  his 
reporting  trip  with  two  weeks  in 
Hong  Kong. 


Advertising  revenue  in  HOME 
FI  RNISHINT.S  DAH.Y  hit  an  all- 
time  high  in  1%3.  During  that  year 
advertisers  invested  more  advertising 
dollars  in  the  paper  than  in  any 
previous  y«-ar  in  its  31->ear  history. 


DAH.Y  .NEWS  RECORD’S  Herh 
Rlueweiss  was  among  the  speakers 
last  week  at  the  eonferenee  ctm- 
ducled  hy  the  New  York  .State 
.'N-hool  of  Industrial  and  i.ahor  Re¬ 
lations  in  e<M>|M‘ration  with  the 
National  Retail  Clothiers  and  Fur¬ 
nishers  at  (j>rnell  I'niversity.  Mr. 
Rlueweiss.  who  is  an  asso«'iate 
editor  of  the  DAILY  NEWS  REC 
ORD,  s|K>ke  on  "Planning  A’our 
.Sales.’’ 


HOME  FI  RNISHINCS  DAILY  will  I 
puhlish  its  semi-annual  Floor  (a>v-  | 
ering  Directory  on  Feh.  21.  This  | 
supplement  provides  floor  covering 
dealers  with  a  full  listing  of  the 
complete  lines  of  soft  and  hard 
surfat-e  floor  I'overing  manufacturers, 
covering  quaiity  and  construction, 
fiber  content  or  material,  color,  size 
and  price  of  eat:h  line. 


Bernard  J.  Lett,  Fairchild’s  out-of- 
town  news  director  has  announced 
the  following  new  appointments  to  | 
the  Fairchild  News  Service:  Douglas  | 
Mauldin,  who  will  represent  all  ' 
papers  in  Seneca,  S.  C.,  Oconee  and 
Pickens  Counties  and  Clemson,  S. 
C. ;  Frederick  J.  Vest  in  Pontiac. 
Mich.;  Eugene  Olson  in  Rochester, 
Mankato  and  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
and  Dubuque,  Waterloo,  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Decorah,  fa. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

hiblUlMrt  of 

D«il|r  Nawt  Rtcord.  Woman't  W««r  Daily, 
Horn#  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Booki, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


Stinienl  Receives  Ist 
Coniiiiiiiiicalions  Award 

New  York 

The  first  annual  Communi¬ 
cations  Alumni  Award  was  pre- 
.sented  to  Dan  Stone,  a  junior 
at  Syracuse  University,  recently 
at  a  meetinp  here  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Alumni  Association 
of  Syracuse  University 
(CASS'U). 

Mr.  Stone  was  chosen  as  the 
student  “who,  in  the  first  two 
years  of  study,  has  made  a  sip- 
nificant  contribution  to  the  field 
of  communications  and  who  has 
demonstrated  outstandinp  scho¬ 
lastic  ability.”  Judpes  selectinp 
the  winner  were  members  of  the 
University’s  faculty  and  the 
alumni  group. 

♦  *  ♦ 

.Jo.sEPH  P.  Spoun,  formerly 
with  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review,  and  Jambs  I). 

Shacter,  formerly  with  UPI, 
W^ashinpton  —  l)oth  to  assi.st- 
ant  managing  editors  of  World 
Book  Encyclopedia. 

*  *  * 

J.  RI'DOLPH  ANDEB.SON  - 

from  advertising  manager  of 
the  weekly  Litchfield  (Conn.) 
Enquirer,  to  promotion  man¬ 

ager,  Torrington  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Newman  —  from 
city  editor  to  Kentucky  editor, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  Robert 
Crhmpler  —  to  city  editor. 

«  *  ♦ 

John  Dietrich,  sports  writer 
for  the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  for  41  years  —  retired. 

«  ♦  * 

Herman  Wong,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Honolulu  .Advertiser  — 
to  public  infoimation  editor  at 
University  of  Hawaii. 

«  ♦  « 

John  Nestor  —  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Glcyidale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
replacing  Roy  B.  Johnson,  re¬ 
tired.  Robert  J.  Franks  —  to 
retail  advertising  manager  and 
assistant  to  display  manager. 


Astrid  Hacengiith  —  from 
editorial  :issistant  to  women’s 
page  editor,  Herkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  rej)  lacing 
Louise  Sweeni-w  —  now  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Edward  K. 
Shanahan  —  to  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  succeeding  Daniel  C. 
Faijis  —  now  doing  fieelance 
work. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Snead  —  from  i)hotog- 
rapher,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capi- 
tal-Jou  rnal,  to  IF  i  I  m  i  n  g  t  o  n 
( Del.)  News-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Myers  —  from  legisla¬ 
tive  reporter,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital-Journal,  to  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

Ik  *  * 

Helen  Waterbury,  librarian, 
.Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  for  33  years  —  retired. 

*  Ik  * 

Bob  Spoor  —  from  reporter, 
.Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  to  public  relations  staff. 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Rodgers,  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  to  busi- 
ne.ss  manager,  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times;  Joe  Mayo 
—  to  advertising  manager.  Bill 
Daniel  —  to  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

4c  * 

Ernest  Sanchez,  former  re¬ 
porter,  .Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  —  to  Catholic  l^ress, 
Denver. 

*  *  * 

Harold  C.  Kingrey  Jr.  — 
from  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  circulation  manager, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record, 

«  *  « 

Donald  J.  Wallace,  report¬ 
er,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  — 
elected  president.  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Press  Club. 


Vieliiainese  Hoiicir 
Mililarv’  Writer 

Mekong  Dei.ta,  Viet  Nam 

Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scripps-How- 
ard  military  writer  for  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  was 
awarded  a  plaque  making  him 
an  “honorary  battalion  adviser 
to  the  Ninth  Vietnamese  Divi¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Lucas  was  cited  for  “hav¬ 
ing  endured  the  rigors  of  a  bat¬ 
talion  advi.ser  .  .  .  al)ove  and 
lieyond  the  call  of  duty.”  He 
also  was  given  a  cigarette 
lighter  from  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Ninth  Division  .Advisory 
Group. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Saund&rs  —  from  state 
editor  to  political  reporter, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  replac¬ 
ing  Bob  Slotigh  —  to  public  re¬ 
lations,  Spring  Mills?,  Fort  Mill, 
S.  C.  Bill  Hpghs  —  to  state 
desk.  News. 

*  «  * 

Jacque?  Ozanne,  managing 
editor,  Netv  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  —  the  award  of  the 
Order  of  Crown  with  Golden 
Palms  for  his  news  coverage  of 
Belgium  economic,  industrial 
and  financial  activities. 

*  *  « 

Cranston  Williams  Jr.  — 
to  production  coordinator  for 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News.  He  will  continue 
as  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager. 

«  * 

Philip  T.  Gialanella  —  to 
business  manager,  Bergenfield 
(N.  J.)  Times-Review;  Russell 
Stewart  —  to  coordinating  edi¬ 
tor,  Times-Review;  William 
Gamble  —  to  editor,  Times- 
Review.  Francis  A.  Fitch  — 
to  advertising  manager,  Engle¬ 
wood  (N.  J.)  Press-Journal. 
Both  newspapers  are  part  of  the 
Palisades  (N.  J.)  Newspaper 
Group. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  A.  Sloan  —  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Montreal 
Star,  succeeding  William  F. 
Keyton,  retired  after  40  years 
with  the  paper. 

♦  ♦  * 

Duane  N.  Skutley,  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
News  —  to  copy  layout  service, 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

«  *  Ik 

Donald  N.  Kampfer,  Calumet 
County  news  bureau  chief  at 
Chilton,  Wis.,  to  farm  editor, 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 
Mr.  Kampfer  also  will  edit  the 
weekly  Country  Life,  tabloid 
supplement  of  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent. 


THE  BOUND  VOLUME 
containing  all  elements  of 
EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

for  th«  second  half  of  1963  was  mailed  fo  subscribers  this  week. 
It  is  a  part  of  this  well-indexed,  self-updating  news  research  system, 
and  makes  the  six-a-week  mailings  of  the  period  permanently  avail¬ 
able  under  deadline. 

173S  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006  202-296-6800 
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for  presses  with 
bigger  reserve 
capacity 


FAMILY  SAFETY  STORY — Bob  Hendrich,  Midwestern  Division  sales 
manager  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  in  Chicago,  has  held 
monthly  home  fire  drills  for  five  years  so  when  Billy,  6,  in  the  foreground 
on  the  floor,  discovered  flames  in  his  bedroom  one  night,  he  gave  an 
alarm  and  parents  and  five  children  quickly  moved  to  a  designated  exit. 
The  Hendrich  family  became  the  first  recipients  of  the  National  Safety 
Council's  new  annual  $100  award  for  the  "Family  Safety  Story  of  the 
Year." 

Malcolm  Morse  —  to  New  Ralph  G.  Holman  —  l)ro- 
liondon  bureau  chief  for  the  moted  to  state  circulation  man- 
Norivich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  re-  ager,  Imliavapolitt  Star  and 
placing:  James  Scott  —  now  at  New».  Jerald  T.  S.mith  suc- 
the  main  office.  ceeds  Mr.  Holman  as  a  division 

*  *  *  .sales  manager. 

Fred  W.  Moen,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau 
of  the  AP  —  to  chief  of  the 
Phoenix  bureau. 


Charles  K.  Roatner,  former 
city  editor,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  Telegram  —  to  press  as- 
sistant  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Tom  Kiene,  executive  editor,  Stewart  Udall. 

Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 
—  elected  chairman,  Kansas  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Robert  J.  Leeney,  executive 
editor,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  —  elected  president, 
UPI  Newspapers  Association  of 
Connecticut. 


William  R.  Mix  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Oklahoman  City 
Times. 


Floyd  Hall,  formerly  with 
the  we.stern  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Ron  Colton, 
formeily  with  the  old  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  —  lx)th  to  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 


Jerry  Bcrns  —  from  sports 
editor,  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  to  .San 
Erancisro  ('hronirle. 

*  ♦  * 

Mike  Keller 


_  to  I 

Calif.,  hall  beat  for  the 

Hollywood  Citizen-N etvs. 
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Richard  E.  Nichoi.s  —  from 
New  York  Times  western  edi¬ 
tion,  to  John  E.  Crain  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives  in  San 
Francisco. 


Harold  H.  Ohl,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  —  elected 
president  of  the  Mahoning 
County  Board  of  Education. 


Edwin  W.  Powell  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  eastern  edition  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


?’rf:d  Remington  —  from 
television  editor,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  to  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  WTAE-tv'  and  W'RYT- 
radio,  Pittsburgh. 


Harry  B.  Freeman  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.  John  C.  A.  Watkins  —  re¬ 
elected  j)resident.  Edwin  P. 
Yoiing  —  re-api)ointed  general 
manager. 


William  A.  White,  columnist 
and  onetime  city  editor  for  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  —  re¬ 
tired. 


Joe  Saltzman  —  from  city 
hall  beat.  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  to  Pa¬ 
cific  1‘alisades  (Calif.)  Pacifi' 
Palisatlian. 


Bill  R.ackvold  —  from  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager, 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  Tri- 
Cities  Daily,  to  classified  ad 
manager,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  -  Journal,  replacing 
Emmett  Winberly  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff. 


Albert  F.  Mansfield  —  from 
managing  editor  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Ninntic.  (Conn.) 
News,  to  reporter.  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Strecke-i  —  to  sports 
editor,  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Mr.  Strecker  replaces  Wil¬ 
liam  Cruickshank  who  is  now 
editor  of  the  Bulletin’s  editorial 
pages. 


Ward  Fanning  —  from  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Montana  Standard-Butte 
Daily  Post.  I).  R.  Campbell  Jr. 

—  from  advertising  manager  to 
advertising  director.  Bert  Gas- 
kill  —  to  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Robitit  W.  Jones 

—  to  news  editor. 


O.scAR  Teller,  Philadelphia 
Inguirer  —  elected  president. 
National  Association  of  Real 
E.state  Editors. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc, 


Engineering  services  for  Saint  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Telegraph-Journal  and  Evening  Times- 
Globe,  included  assistance  in  site  selection  fol¬ 
lowed  by  plant  layout,  site  preparation,  building 
design,  and  design  of  equipment  installation  with 
complete  construction  management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  newspaper 
management  and  production. 


•  SITE  SURVEYS 

•  STUDY  REPORTS 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN 


•  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 


•  CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


80  Federal  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 


129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 
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Hallett  Goes  to  Africa 
In  Monitor  Changes 

Boston 

A  series  of  editorial  organiza¬ 
tion  changes  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Erw’in  D.  Canham,  editor,  as- 
sijfned  Robert  M.  Hallett,  for¬ 
merly  New  England  news  edi¬ 
tor,  to  Africa  and  named  Ber¬ 
tram  B.  Johansson,  formerly 
Latin  America  editor,  to  the 
New  England  desk. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Johans.son  in 
Latin  America  is  James  Nelson 
Goodsell,  formerly  assistant 
American  editor. 

Roderick  Nordell,  formerly 
book  editor,  w'ill  take  over  new 
duties  as  editorial  w'riter,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tully  Nettleton,  who  is 
on  a  leave  of  absence.  The  new' 
book  editor  is  Melvin  Maddocks, 
formerly  New  York  drama 
critic.  Louis  Chapin,  who  joined 
the  Monitor  in  1960  as  a  music 
and  drama  critic,  w’ill  be  New 
York  drama  critic. 

In  the  sports  department.  Bob 
Gates  w'ill  take  ov'er  as  sports 
editor,  succeeding  Ed  Rumill, 
w’ho  becomes  chief  sports  colum¬ 
nist. 

«  *  « 

Don  Smith,  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  legislativ’e  reporter  for 
the  Los  Anocles  Times — elected 
president.  Orange  Countv  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  Gessler,  music  and 
dance  critic,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  —  retired  after  26 
years  w'ith  the  paper. 

*  tf  * 

Raymond  K.  Pope— from  ac¬ 
count  executive  w'ith  McCann 
Erickson  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
to  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

♦  «  « 

Les  Goates,  sports  editor. 
Salt  Lake  Citu  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
—  retired  after  44  years  as  a 
newsman. 

*  *  if. 

Frank  Lodge — from  photog¬ 
rapher,  Huntington  (Ind.)  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  to  photogra¬ 
pher,  Eran.st’iKc  (Ind)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 

•  « 

Les  Bennett  —  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
replacing  Jack  Mohlei  —  now 
press  relations  officer  for  George 
Bush,  Republican  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Don  Michel, 
in  Mr.  Bennett’s  former  posi¬ 
tion  as  feature  editor. 

*  *  * 

.\de  Banks  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  coordinator  of  editorial 
departments  in  makeup  and  de¬ 
sign  for  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times. 


Obituary 


Elwyn  B.  Crosswhite,  65, 
reporter  and  rewrite  man  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Tunes,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News  and 
other  southern  California  news¬ 
papers;  Jan.  2. 

*  *  * 

John  Ri’ssel  Smith,  87,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune  and  the  Fort 
William  (Ont.)  Timcs-Joumal; 
recently. 

*  «  * 

John  O’Rrennan  Bodkin,  86, 
former  classified  advertising 
man  for  the  Los  .Angeles  Times; 
Jan.  24. 

*  •  * 

Emory  J.  Bahr,  60,  foj-mer 
general  manager  and  v'icenresi- 
dent  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexi¬ 
can;  Jan.  27. 

*  *  * 

Inez  Babb  Tayiair,  70,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald;  Jan. 


Dr.  Don  Delano  Ti’Llis,  85, 
whose  column,  “Ev'eryday  Re¬ 
ligion”,  appeared  in  several 
newspapers;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  S.  Brown,  63,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Lewiston  and 
Portland.  Me.  and  Falcona, 
Jame.stow’n  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Jan.  24. 

*  *  « 

Mae  Stalford  Shea,  55.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  weekly  Bar  Harbor 
(Me.)  Times;  Jan.  25. 

*  *  « 

Kenneth  W.  Bennett,  54, 
publisher  of  the  Greencastle 
(Ind.)  Putnam  County  Graphic; 
Jan.  28. 

*  *  « 

Pat’L  Martin-Diliain,  80.  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Comberland 
(Md.)  Times  and  the  Sunday 
Times;  Jan.  30. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  Willard,  54,  a  printer 
for  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette;  Jan.  29. 

«  *  * 

W.  F.  Hallow'ELL,  68,  free¬ 
lance  photographer  for  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers;  Jan. 


Mrs.  George  McMonagle,  72, 
secretary  for  the  Scripps-Can- 
field  League  of  New.soapers  on 
the  w’e.st  coast;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  * 

John  Fcrlong,  76,  former 
district  circulation  supervdsor 
for  the  old  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  Plavt,  65,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  defunct 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Commercial 
Tribune;  Jan.  27. 


Mackenzie  Furniss,  76,  re-  Daniel  S.  McQla^.ue,  75, 
tired  sales  manager  and  direc-  reporter  for  the  Salt  L  ike  City 
tor,  Montreal  Gazette;  Jan.  3.  (Utah)  Deseret  New.'  for  33 

*  *  *  years;  Feb.  1. 

Harold  H.  Sloan,  71,  circu-  *  *  * 

lation  manager  of  the  Lowell  Leland  Stanford  Briggs,  72, 
(Mass.)  Sun;  Jan.  5.  former  chief  of  the  United 

«  *  «  States  Information  Agency’s 

Eugene  R.  Casey,  53,  Boston  P^^ss  service;  Feb.^2. 

Globe  reporter  for  23  years  ^  ,, 

prior  to  1950;  lately  in  public  Lewis  W.  Her^g,  66,  retired 

relations  work;  Jan.  9.  assistant  promotion  and  adver- 

,  *  *  tising  manager  of  tbe  Mtlwau- 

Martha  Harris  Coster,  66,  Jan.  31. 

former  reporter  on  the  old  ^  „ 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Jan.  6.  ^rs  Fred  D.  Remick,  62, 

*  *  *  women  s  and  society  editor  for 

John  CuuiosS,  48,  a  photog-  Milwaukee  Sentjnel;  Feb.  8. 

rapher  of  tbe  Philadelphia  In-  t-. 

guiVcr;  recently.  Harold  E.  Daniels,  61,  a 

*  ,  ,  vicepresident  and  advertising 

Jules  Schick,  54,  former 
press  photographer  in  Philadel-  *  i  wau  ee,  ^e  .  >. 

phia  and  former  vicepresident 

of  the  American  Newspaper  Don  Rose,  75,  senior  editorial 
Guild'  Jan.  15.  writer  and  columnist  for  the 

«  «  «  Philadelphia  Bidletin;  recently. 

Horace  H.  Walker,  78,  for-  ♦  *  ♦ 

mer  city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Edward  A.  Duiaing,  52,  edi- 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News;  torial  writer  for  the  Bay  City 
Jan.  6.  (Mich.)  Times;  Jan.  29. 

*  *  •  *  *  * 

Edavard  T.  McShane,  82,  one-  Emmet  J.  Barden,  62,  photog- 

time  reporter  for  the  old  Con-  rapher,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
cord  (N.  H.)  Patriot;  Jan.  4.  for  nearly  30  years;  Jan.  2. 

•  ♦  •  *  *  * 

Charles  Edward  Benns  Sr.,  Winifred  Green,  former  li- 
89,  editor-publisher  of  the  But-  brarian  at  the  (Cleveland) 

ler  (Ga.)  Herald;  Jan.  26.  Plain  Dealer;  Feb.  1. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carl  C.  Council,  president  of  William  J.  Keller,  35,  for- 
the  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  assistant  city  editor  of  the 

Company  Inc.  which  publishes  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Feh.  2. 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  *  *  ♦ 

and  the  Durhain  Sun;  Jan.  26.  Charles  M.  Payne,  91,  car- 

,  toonist,  who  created  the  comic 

Vail  Pittman,  80,  fo^er  ^trip,  “S’Matter  Pop?”  recently, 
publisher  of  the  Ely  (Nev.)  ”  *  *  , 

Daily  Tinus^  Jan.  ^-9.  Harold  Ray  Wood,  74,  col- 

Harold  Hartley,  63,  business  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Chromcle;  r^ently. 

Times;  recently.  * 

*  «  *  E.  E.  (Jack)  Wilson,  63, 

Raymond  A.  R.  Talbott,  53,  onetime  publisher  of  the  Corpus 
assistant  secretary  treasurer  of  Christi  Chronicle;  recently, 
the  International  typographical  • 

Union;  Jan.^28.^  ^  Scripps  League  Adds 

Clayton  Smith,  48,  editor  California  Weeklies 
and  publisher  of  the  Tombstone  Davis,  Calif. 

(Ariz.)  Epitaph  for  25  years;  Affiliation  with  Scripps  League 
Jan,  23.  Newspapers  was  announced  here 

*  *  *  by  Douglas  Tibbitts  Jr.,  pub- 

Marie  Annette  Tobin,  for-  jjsher  of  the  Davis  Enterprise, 

mer  women’s  editor  of  the  YoIo  County  Record  and  EclsI 

Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Re-  Yolo  Record. 

corder;  Jan.  30.  Leighton  P.  Wood,  business 

*  *  *  manager  of  SLN’s  Flagstaff 

Wallen  J.  Sylvester,  former  (Ariz.)  Sun,  has  been  named 

advertising  salesman  for  the  publisher.  The  three  weeklies 
Cleveland  Press;  Jan.  31.  will  operate  in  the  division 

*  *  *  headed  by  Philip  E.  Swift,  pub- 

WiLLiAM  H.  Boring  Jr.,  52,  lisher  of  the  Napa  (Calif.) 

former  business  editor  for  the  Register. 

.Atlanta  Constitution  and  more  Mr.  Tibbitts  retains  an  inter- 
recently  editor  of  the  Coca-Cola  est  in  the  newspapers  and  re- 
Bottlcr  and  the  Refresher;  Feb.  mains  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  group. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

FEATl  RE  MA'PERI  AL 


By  Kirk  Fried inun 

We  had  the  opportunity  to 
judpe  the  “Use  of  Feature  Ma¬ 
terial”  category  in  the  annual 
New  York  Press  Association 
Newspajjer  Contest  and  some  of 
tlie  ideas  sliould  interest  other 
weekly  newspaper  editors. 

The  fir.st-i)laee  Brighton-Pitta- 
ford  Post  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  producing  and  i)resentinn 
features.  .411  of  the  Post’s  fea¬ 
tures  were  well-written,  local, 
covered  a  wide  ranpe  of  subjects 
and  were  i)ackaped  excellently 
with  good  headlines,  make-up 
and  art. 

Its  three-issue  entry  indicates 
that  the  Post  uses  this  formula: 

Get  a  couple  of  strong  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  front  page.  Tie  one 
of  these  features  to  the  lead 
news  story  of  the  week.  Then 
place  a  strong  feature  on  each 
lead  page  of  the  two  inside 
sections. 

1.4*011  Tie-Ups 

Here’s  how  the  Post  tied  up 
its  lead  news  stories  with  its 
lead  features  on  two  occasions: 

The  lead  told  of  the  County 


Board  of  Supervisors  electing  a 
new  chairman;  the  feature  ex- 
|ilain(*d  what  the  County  Board 
of  SupeiA’isors  did. 

The  lead  told  of  the  local 
Democrats’  i)ush  for  a  “ward” 
plan;  the  feature  told  what 
happened  to  another  town  close 
l»y  when  it  faced  the  .same  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  .searching  for  feature  ma¬ 
terial,  the  Post  roamed  over  a 
wide  range  of  community  inter¬ 
ests. 

One  story  was  on  the  kind  of 
twnage  parties  local  youngsters 
wanttnl.  .4nother  was  on  the  new 
head  of  a  local  industry. 

Religion,  which  is  usually 
neglected  by  weeklies  as  a  source 
of  good  news  and  features,  pro¬ 
vided  two  stories.  One  was  on  a 
local  rabbi’s  slide  jjresentation 
of  the  last  25  years  as  he  saw 
them  travelling  around  the 
world.  The  second  was  on  an¬ 
other  local  rabbi’s  efforts  in  the 
peace  movement. 

People  who  travel  also  pro¬ 
vided  source  material — a  local 
twy  in  Denmark;  a  local  man 
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visiting  the  famous  English 
gardens. 

The  latter  story  linked  up 
with  a  front  page  feature  in  the 
-same  issue  on  the  controversial 
l>ook.  Silent  Spring,  as  it  ap¬ 
plied  locally.  The  pesticide  con¬ 
troversy  was  causing  a  stir  and 
the  Po.st  did  its  own  version, 
which  included  how  such  prod¬ 
ucts  carried  in  local  stores  were 
labeled. 

The  trick  of  making  a  local 
.story  of  a  national  one  is  some¬ 
thing  other  weeklies  might  con¬ 
sider  worth  emulating. 

These  were  some  other  Post 
features  found  in  the  three  sub¬ 
mitted  issues:  front  page  piece 
on  the  newly-elected  Junior 
League  president;  a  split-page 
story  on  the  local  library’s  10th 
anniversary;  a  series  on  East 
Rochester’s  carshops. 

Each  story  was  well-illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  or  drawings 
and  the  art  was  played  big. 

In  almost  every  case.  Post 
features  were  of  the  type  avail¬ 
able  to  weeklies  in  any  commu¬ 
nity. 

Ill  Similar  Places 

The  same  was  true  of  those  in 
the  Mt.  Kisco  Patent  Trader, 
which  took  second  place  in  the 
feature  category. 

When  the  controversy  broke  on 
the  misprinted  Hammarskjold 
stamp,  the  Trader  found  a  local 
woman  who  had  48  of  them.  Her 
story  was  given  a  hig  play  on 
the  front  page. 

In  spotlighting  local  problems, 
the  Trader  did  a  piece  on  non- 
graded  schools.  In  spotlighting 
local  industry,  the  Trader  did  a 
story  on  an  electronics  whiz  who 
runs  a  major  industry  in  the 
area. 

Visitors  to  the  community  are 
good  feature  material.  The 
Trader  example  was  a  story  on 
a  17-year-old  French  exchange 
student. 

Some  other  good  Trader  fea¬ 
tures  were:  the  life  of  children 
on  a  five  acre  farm ;  the  12-hour 
day  of  a  recreation  planner;  the 
satisfaction  of  a  volunteer  hos¬ 
pital  worker. 

While  the  Post  features  took 
on  editorial-type  flavor,  those 
in  the  Trader  imparted  suburban 
living  and  the  problems  and 
pleasures  that  go  with  it.  As 
with  the  Post,  the  Trader  put 
these  features  together  with 
good  writing,  big  pictures  and 
smart-looking  typography. 

Some  of  the  most  off-beat  and 
well-written  features  w’ere  found 
in  the  third-place  Village  Voice 
of  New  York  City’s  Greenwich 
Village — how  they  picked  Bun¬ 
nies  for  Bunny  Club,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  night  club-coffee  shop- 
settlement  house  catering  only 
to  card-carrying  members  of 
three  Puerto  Rican  gangs,  the 


closing-down  of  a  iMxieland 
Jazz  place  in  the  Village. 

Here  are  some  otlur  feature 
ideas  culled  from  the  entries: 

The  mixed  emotions  of  i)arents 
sending  kids  back  to  school;  a 
lens-eye  view  of  Summer  in  the 
area  and  a  similar  ))iece  on 
Spring;  a  local  woman  cigar 
maker  hit  by  the  Cuban  tobacco 
ban;  interviewing  p(*o]ile  living 
near  a  treacherous  curve  where 
automobiles  have  betm  smashing 
up;  amateur  divers  aiding 
marine  hi.storians;  hfe  on  a 
syrup-making  farm;  the  area 
Coast  Guard  installation. 

The  importance  of  school 
crossing  guards;  a  picture  story 
on  the  simulated  drill  of  local 
firemen;  a  series  spotlighting  a 
local  resident’s  home;  what 
Thanksgiving  was  like  in  the 
community  years  ago;  favorite 
Thanksgiving  recipes  of  local 
residents. 

Such  feature  story’  ideas  are 
in  ev’ery’  community  but  weekly 
editors  aren’t  looking  hard 
enough  for  them. 

«  *  ♦ 

DTHEB  WINNERS 

First  place  winner  in  the 
sweepstakes  award  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association  contest 
was  the  Mt.  Kisco  Patent 
Trader.  Second  iilace  went  to 
the  Canastota  Bee-Jourval,  third 
to  the  Wolcott  Lake  Shore  News, 
forth  to  the  Clinton  Courier, 

The  Trader  took  four  first 
aw’ards  and  four  second  aw’ards 
in  sports  page,  display  adver¬ 
tising,  classified  advertising, 
circulation  promotion,  general 
excellence,  use  of  feature  ma¬ 
terial,  l)est  news  story,  and  spe¬ 
cial  edition. 

General  excellence  winners  in 
their  classes  were  the  Clinton 
Courier,  Canastota  Bee-Joumal, 
Scarsdale  Inquirer,  Riverhead 
Neivs-Rcview  and  Glen  Cove 
Record-Pilot  (tabloid). 

Other  firsts  were:  Massape- 
qua  Post  for  community  service; 
Smithtown  Messenger  for  edi¬ 
torial  page;  Baldwinsville  Mes¬ 
senger  for  editorial  excellence; 
Pelham  Sun  and  Brighton-Pitts- 
ford  Post  for  front  pages ;  Baby¬ 
lon  Tovm  Leader  for  tabloid 
front  page;  Massapequa  Park 
Ohseri'er  for  best  news  story; 
Elizabeth  Valley  News-Adver¬ 
tiser  for  use  of  pictures ;  Village 
Voice  for  best  spot  news  picture; 
Warvnek  Valley  Dispatch  for 
l>est  non-spot  news  picture; 
Walton  Reporter  for  best  col¬ 
umn. 

• 

WEEKLY  SAU:S 

COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

The  99-year-old  weekly  Cobles- 
kill  Index  has  been  sold  to  the 
Cobleskill  Times-Joumal,  also  a 
weekly.  Included  in  the  trans¬ 
action  was  the  Index’s  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant.  Both  news- 
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papers  will  be  mei'ped.  Louis  Littlefork,  Minn.  Mr.  Bellman  has  been  man-  founded  in  1736  at  Williams- 

Mann  and  his  father,  the  late  Edwin  J.  Children  has  sold  the  aging  editor  of  the  Plain  Talk  burg,  was  this  year’s  recipient 
Jacob  Mriiin,  acquired  the  Index  Littlefork  Times  and  retired.  He  since  June,  1962.  He  i)reviously  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associ- 
in  1920.  The  Times-Journal  is  had  been  editor  and  publisher 
published  by  Charles  L.  Ryder,  of  the  Times  40  years,  and  is  a 
who  al.so  owns  the  Stam-  member  of  the  Minnesota  News- 
ford  Miirnr-Iiccorder,  Windham  paper  Association’s  Half-Cen- 
Joumnl  and  Worcester  Times-  tury  Club,  denoting  50  years’ 

ScheiK  I  IIS  Monitor,  all  in  New  activity  with  Minnesota  news- 
York  State.  Broker  in  the  sale  papers. 

was  W.  I{.  Grimes  &  Company,  Since  1927,  Mr.  Chilgren  has 
Washington,  D.  C.  served  in  the  state  House  of 

*  ♦  *  Representatives  and  was  speaker 

L.\s  Animas,  Colo,  in  I960. 

U.  B.  McDermott  has  sold  his  Purchasers  of  the  Times  are 
weekly  newspaper  here  to  the  Dan  Mohn  and  Ray  Donager, 
competition.  Times  staff  members.  The  trans- 

In  the  iirinting  business  since  action  marks  only  the  second 
1899,  .Mr.  McDermott,  76,  started  change  in  Littlefork  Times 
his  Las  Animas  Leader  m  1921  ownership  in  the  paper’s  61 
and  in  later  years  was  assisted  years, 
by  his  son,  Robert.  *  *  * 

He  and  his  son  will  continue  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

to  operate  their  job  printing  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Gib- 

business  but  the  newspaper  was  son  have  announced  sale  of  the 
purchased  by  Earl  Asbury  of  Vermillion  Plain  Talk,  which 
the  Pent  County  Democrat.  they  have  published  since  1949, 


THURSDATA 


West  Lebanon,  Ind. 

The  IVcsf  Lebanon  Gazette 
has  be«‘n  sold  to  the  Fountain- 
Warren  Publishing  Company, 
according  to  Richard  Smith, 
manager  of  the  John  W.  L. 
Smith  estate.  President  of  the 
publishing  company  is  Robert 
M.  Hemphill  of  Skokie,  Ill. 


Zionists  Acquire 
Canadian  Chronicle 

Montreal 

Ownership  of  Canada’s  oldest 
Jewish  newspaper — the  English- 
language  Canadian  Jewish 
Chronicle — changed  hands  on 
Jan.  1. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  IMax  Wolofsky,  the 
former  publisher,  and  Bernard 
Bernstein,  chairman  of  Jewish 
Chronicle  Enterprises  Inc.,  the 
new  owners. 

The  Canadian  Jewish  Chron¬ 
icle  was  founded  in  May,  1914 
by  the  late  Harry  Wolofsky  as 
the  successor  to  the  Jewish 
Times,  which  was  established  in 
1897  by  Samuel  Jacobs  and 
Lyon  Cohen.  In  addition  to  the 
“Chronicle,”  Mr.  Wolofsky 
founded  the  first  Yiddish  news¬ 
paper  in  Canada  in  1907,  the 
Jewish  Daily  Eagle.  Max  Wolof¬ 
sky  will  continue  as  publisher 
of  the  “Eagle”  and  as  a  comer- 
cial  printer. 

The  Chronicle  will  be  printed 
by  Montreal  Offset  Ltd. 

Max  Melamet,  the  editor, 
came  to  this  country  in  1959 
from  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
where  he  had  a  successful  legal 
practice. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  the  chairman, 
is  a  South  African  industrialist 
who  settled  in  Montreal  at  the 
beginning  of  1963.  He  was  active 
in  the  South  African  Zionist 
movement. 
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Truckers  rarely  blow  their  horns  on  the  highway  and  seldom 
in  print.  But,  with  headlines  shouting  about  "the  revolution 
in  transportation".  ,  .  and  the  "era  of  the  overnight  order," 
we  felt  that  someone  should  emit  at  least  a  few  toots  for  them. 

Let's  face  it.  Trucking  isn’t  simply  a  part  of  this  nation’s  ship¬ 
ping  revolution  ...  it  created  it.  It’s  no  fluke  that  trucks 
today  carry  75%  of  everything  that  this  nation  produces.  They 


give  the  service  shippers  need  and  intend  to  give  more. 

For  example,  truckers  everywhere  are  spending  millions  on 
electronic  devices  for  data  processing  and  advanced  com¬ 
munications  . . .  $4,000,000,000  annually  on  new  equipment 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  Tyrex  rayon  tire  cord  has  played  in 
this  revolution  .  .  .  proud  too  of  the  record  Tyrex  rayon  tires 
are  making  in  the  trucker’s  cold  war  on  costs. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Advertising  Is  Local 
Throughout  the  W orld 

By  Philip  N.  Srhiiyler 


iNTERNATIONAL  HANDBOOK  OK 
ADVERTISING.  Edited  hy  S.  Wat¬ 
son  Dunn,  MeGraw-Hill  Series  in 
International  Development.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  T88 
pages.  $19.50. 

One  prasps  from  a  study  of 
this  carefully  prepared  hand¬ 
book  that  no  matter  where  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  it  is  local  to 
its  particular  part  of  the  world. 

Even  in  those  countries  that 
are  as  near  to  one  another  as 
our  own  states  —  the  European 
nations  fomiin};  the  so-called 
Common  Market  —  special  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  written  for 
each  different  country.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  one  master 
copy  and  then  translate  it  into 
the  lanfjuape  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  addres.sed. 

That  is  one  purjio.se  for  the 
International  Handliook  of  Ad¬ 
vertising:,  an  excellent  comiien- 
dium  of  facts,  assembled  and 
edited  for  McGraw-Hill’s  inter¬ 
national  series  by  Prof.  S.  Wat¬ 
son  Dunn  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

‘Be  Specitic’ 

Prof.  Watson,  in  the  true 
tradition  of  proper  communica¬ 
tion  undoubtetlly  has  accom¬ 
plished  that  purpose  lioth  by  his 
selection  of  previously  published 
material  and  also  by  fi-equent 
admonitions  to  those  who  vv'rote 
especially  for  this  book  of  “Be 
specific!” 

Furthermore,  Prof.  Watson 
has  put  the  book  together  in 
such  an  orderly  and  logical 
manner  that  it  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading  as  an  exposition  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  a  valu¬ 
able  handbook  to  be  kept  until 
outdated  and  replaced  by  a  new 
edition  as  it  probably  will  be. 
A  great  many,  for  instance,  re¬ 
gardless  of  intention  to  adver¬ 
tise  or  market  goods  abroad, 
will  be  interested  in  the  chapter 
on  advertising  in  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  written  by  Marshall  I.  Gold¬ 
man,  assistant  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Wellesley  College  and 
an  associate  of  the  Russian  Re¬ 
search  Center,  Harv'ard  Univ’er- 
sity. 

Soviet  Complaint 

The  Soviets  continue  to  criti¬ 
cize  advertising  as  it  is  practiced 
in  the  United  States.  Called 
typical  are  the  following  re¬ 
marks  by  V.  V.  Vasil’ev,  quoted 
by  Prof.  Marshall: 


“Capitalist  advei  tising  pu.shes 
shoddy  and  .shoiiworn  merchan- 
di.se  with  shameless  lies  and 
false  claims.  The  consumer  is 
ceaselessly  pursued  with  im¬ 
ploring  and  pleading  posters, 
with  flaming  signs,  lioring  ra¬ 
dio  commercials,  and  thousands 
of  newspaper  ads. 

“In  the  maze  of  adv’ertise- 
ments,  the  average  consumer  is 
unable  to  find  out  anything 
aliout  the  basic  jiroperties  of  the 
.goods.  The  exact  weight  of  the 
inoduct,  the  actual  food  value, 
the  lelation  of  price  to  (luality 
are  all  obscured.” 

After  such  a  denunciation,  it 
is  surprising  to  iTad:  “Although 
the  scale  of  Soviet  advertising  is 
far  lielow  that  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  growm  rapidly  in 
the  last  decade.  Not  since  the 
NEP  era  of  the  mid-l!)20s  has 
advertising  in  the  Soviet  Union 
flourished  with  such  vigor.” 

Prof.  Dunn,  seeking  to  help 
readers  and  users  “adapt  ad- 
v’ertising  approaches  to  the 
jieculiarities  of  specific  mar¬ 
kets,”  has  divided  his  book  into 
three  basic  parts,  plus  three  ex¬ 
tensive  appendixes. 

Part  I  covers  the  more  im¬ 
portant  principles  and  proce¬ 
dures  common  to  most  inter¬ 
national  adv’ertising.  Part  II, 
the  largest  .segment,  gives  spe¬ 
cific  details  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  U.  S.,  Canada 
and  Latin  America;  Europe;  the 
Middle  East;  burgeoning  Afri¬ 
ca;  and,  finally,  the  important 
markets  of  Asia  and  Australia. 
Part  III  takes  up  the  problems 
inherent  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  international 
adv’ertising.  In  the  appendices 
]-eaders  will  find  material  on 
expenditures  for  advertising  by 
major  markets  and  media;  audi¬ 
ence  measurement  services;  and 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  leading  adv'ertising  agencies 
throughout  the  world. 

Prof.  Dunn  himself  wrote  the 
chapter  on  the  U.  S.  It  is  so 
concise  and  accurate  that  it 
breeds  confidence  in  the  whole 
giant  volume,  which  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  worth  the  price. 

Hi  lit 

Mohammed  A.  Rauf  Jr.,  In¬ 
dian  newspaperman  who  is  on 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  will 
hav'e  a  book  out  soon  about  his 
experiences  last  year  in  Castro 
Cuba.  The  title  is  “Cuban  Jour¬ 
nal”  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.). 


Books  Of^  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
urgent  use  for  a  new  and  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  “Abbreviations 
Dictionary”  (By  Ralph  De  Sola. 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  228 
pages.  Feb.  21.  $4.t)5).  It  has 
more  than  17,000  entries  with 
definitions  of  the  abbreviations, 
short  forms,  signs,  symbols,  and 
contractions  used  in  technology, 
science,  industry,  business,  com¬ 
merce. 

“The  APME  Red  Book  1963” 
has  lieen  issued  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  (Paperback.  168 
pages.  Illustrated).  It  giv'es  an 
account  of  the  APME  conv^en- 
tion  in  Miami  last  November 
and  reports  of  the  1963  APME 
Continuing  Study  Committees. 

Dav'e  Morrah,  weekly  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  (wveensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Xeivs  and  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Guilford  College, 
is  the  author  of  another  humor¬ 
ous  novel,  “Our  Honor  The 
Mayor”  (Doubleday.  206  pages. 
$3.95). 

Author  of  an  amusing  treatise 
on  “How  To  Be  Happy  .  .  .  Tho’ 
Married”  (Pageant  Press,  101 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3.  151 
pages.  $3.95)  is  listed  as  A.  “L.” 
Husband,  with  explanation  that 
“L”  stands  for  “Lucky.”  .4ctu- 
ally,  he  is  believed  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  who  has 
been  a  loving  husband  for  16 
years. 

Evelyn  Wells,  who  liegan  her 
career  as  a  San  Frayicisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  reporter, 
is  the  author  of  “Neffertiti:  A 
Biography  of  the  World’s  Most 
Mysterious  Queen”  (Doubleday. 
Illustrated.  300  pages.  $4.95). 
The  beautiful  queen  with  her 
husband  Akhenaton  ruled  Egypt 
in  the  14th  century  B.  C. 

For  the  first  time,  thanks  to  a 
long-needed  book,  today’s  ex¬ 
tensive  business  and  trade  mag¬ 
azine  field  (more  than  2,300 
different  titles  circulated  regu¬ 
larly  to  millions  of  business  and 
technical  readers)  can  trace  its 
roots  to  124  periodicals  founded 
Ijefore  the  Civil  War.  The  book 
is  “The  Business  Press  In  Amer¬ 
ica  1750-1865”  (Chilton  Books, 
Philadelphia.  Feb.  14.  Illus¬ 
trated.  394  pa^s.  $15).  The 
author  is  David  P.  Forsyth, 
manager  of  communications  re¬ 
search  at  Chilton  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  20  business  maga¬ 
zines.  He  was  once  a  reporter 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  Lehi  (Utah) 
Free  Press  and  Belmond  (Iowa) 
Independent . 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Roy  Z.  Kemj),  Baltini’ :e,  a 
free-lance  feature  writ*  i  and 
iKwk  reviewer  for  the  Gicens- 
horo  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  i.s  the 
author  of  a  second  book  *>f  in¬ 
spirational  poems,  “Shining 
Towers  of  Faith”  (Windfall 
Press,  Chicago.  Feb.  28.  S2.75), 
made  up  of  poems  which  liave 
appeared  in  religious  journals 
of  various  demon ination.s.  His 
first  Ixiok  of  poetry,  “Measure 
of  a  Heart,”  was  published  in 
1962  (Golden  Quill  Press,  Fran- 
cestown,  N.  H.). 

The  first  book-length  biogra- 
l)hy  of  the  board  chairman  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  “David  Sarnoff:  Putting 
Electrons  to  Work”  (Encyclo- 
liaedia  Britannica  Press,  425  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 
Illustrated.  191  jiages.  $2.95). 
It’s  by  John  Tebbel,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  New  York  University. 

Newspaper  editorial  writers 
will  find  much  grist  for  their 
mills  in  “The  Great  Treasury 
Raid”  (Random  House.  Feb.  10. 
361  pages.  $5.95)  by  Philip  M. 
Stem,  formerly  editor  and  jiub- 
lisher  of  the  Northern  Viryinia 
Sun,  Arlington,  Va.,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Deputy  Assistant  Si‘cre- 
tary  of  State.  It  is  the  story 
of  how  five  jieojde  had  incomes 
of  $5,000,000  —  but  paid  no  tax; 
how  one  person  had  $20,000,000 
of  income  —  hut  paid  no  tax; 
how  one  oil  millionaire  has  paid 
no  tax  since  1949;  how  a  movie 
magnate  was  saved  $2,000,000 
by  a  tax  law  all  his  own;  how 
housewives  may  be  worth  up  to 
$7,000,000  to  their  husbands; 
how  movie  stars  ward  off  the 
tax  collector;  how  “loopholes” 
cost  the  taxpayers  40  billions 
every'  year;  how  tax  rates  could 
be  cut  in  half  —  by  getting  rid 
of  the  “loopholes.” 

From  Garfield’s  assassination 
to  the  exploits  of  A1  Capone, 
from  the  country’s  first  kid¬ 
naping  to  the  calamities  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  stars,  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  frauds,  swindles,  scandals 
and  murders  of  America’s  past 
are  given  in  “A  Pictorial  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Crime  1849- 
1929”  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win¬ 
ston.  Feb.  13.  Lai’ge  format.  180 
pages.  Illustrated.  $6.95.).  The 
interesting  book  digesting  many 
big  newspaper  stories  of  the 
past  is  by  Allen  Churchill,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  whose  Ixxiks 
include  “Park  Row,”  about  New 
York  newspapers. 

A  60-page,  large-format 
paperback  booklet  entitled  “Paul 
J.  Deutschmann  Memorial 
Papers  In  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Research”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Scripps-Howard  Re¬ 
search  (1124  Union  Central 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio). 
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Service  is  the  big  “extra”  you  get  when  you  do 
business  with  Fairchild.  That’s  because  we  put 
a  Fairchild  Customer  Engineer  at  your  disposal 
when  you  install  your  Scan-A-Graver®.  He’s  a 
factory-trained  specialist  in  electronics,  engrav¬ 
ing,  photography  and  printing  techniques. 

Your  Fairchild  Representative  can  provide 
advice  about  advertising  and  layout  and  fill 
you  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  industry.  It’s  his 
job  to  keep  in  touch,  make  your  Scan-A-Graver 
installation  a  profitable  business  proposition. 

Fairchild  Representatives  carry  the  Fairchild- 


Customer  relationship  to  the  nth  degree.  'They 
are  ready  to  help  you  with  ideas  in  photo¬ 
advertising  and  photo-journalism  —  suggest 
improvements  in  photographic  techniques  — 
and  through  regular  service,  keep  your  engrav¬ 
ing  operation  at  peak  efficiency. 

Fairchild  actively  encourages  this  unusually 
close  customer  relationship.  When  you  buy  or 
lease  a  Scan-A-Graver  you  can  count  on  your 
Fairchild  Representative  to  provide  the  kind 
of  service  that  can’t  be  measured  in  dollars 
or  hours. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  SAG-10 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers  and 
the  Fairchild  lease-purchase  plan. 

□  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  □  I  am  interested  in 

in  leasing  in  purchasing  lease  with  option  to  buy 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  • 


AP  Board 
Nominations 
Are  Posted 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  se¬ 
lected  the  following  candidates 
for  election  as  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  in 
New  York  on  April  20: 

Barrj'  Bingham,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  Sunday  Xews 
Press. 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

James  S.  Copley,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  IGtion. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
( Ma.ss.)  T rnnsrript-Telegram. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Weu's  and  Sunday 
Seu's. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Jr.,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Trilnine. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday 
Star. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  TT’c.sf  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette. 

From  the  meml>erships  held 
in  cities  under  .jO.OOO  population 
the  committee  nominated  the 
following: 

Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winches¬ 
ter  (Va.)  Evening  Star. 

J.  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

For  a  one-year  term,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Millard  Cope  of  the  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News  Messenger,  the 
committee  nominated  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

Donald  W.  Reynolds,  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Times-Record. 

Five  members  are  to  be  elected 
from  the  general  membership 
and  one  from  a  city  under  50,000 
population,  each  for  three-year 
terms. 

The  committee  directed  that 
the  nominees  be  listed  alpha¬ 
betically. 

Incumbents  are  Messrs.  Brad¬ 
ley,  Dwight,  McKelway,  Pulliam 
and  Byrd. 

• 

School  Cri8i8  Section 


.4P  Assigns  IVIen 
In  .4frica,  India 

The  recent  events  in  East 
Africa  prompted  the  Associated 
Press  appointment  of  Lynn 
Heinzerling  as  chief  of  Africa 
Operations,  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher  announced. 

Mr.  Heinzerling,  57,  will  be 
succeeded  as  chief  of  bureau  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Alva  M. 
Dopking,  55,  pre.sently  chief  of 
bureau  in  Little  Rock. 

Conrad  Fink,  32-year-old  AP 
newsman  recently  assigned  to 
the  AP’s  Tokyo  bureau,  was 
named  chief  of  bureau  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  with  responsibility 
for  coveiage  for  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  He  .succeeds  Henry 
S.  Bradsher,  33,  who  has  been 
assigned  to  AP’s  Moscow  bu¬ 
reau. 


Editors  to  Mark 
Good  Roads  Day, 
Hold  Seminar 

Chicago 

Good  Roads  Day  in  Illinois 
will  have  its  50th  anniversary 
in  conjunction  with  the  seventh 
annual  Illinois  Editors  Traffic 
Safetv  Seminar  at  Dixon,  Ill., 
April' 15-16. 

Lewis  S.  Mrkvieka,  Seminar 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Aurora  Bea<‘on-News, 
has  named  Charles  Rajunond, 
business  manager,  DcKalb 
Chronicle,  as  chairman  of  the 
Good  Roads  Day  celebration 
committee.  Working  with  him 
will  lie  Robert  E.  Shaw',  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph;  Ken  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rochelle  Netvs  -  Leader, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association,  and  Gene  Strouse, 
co-publisher,  .Amboy  News. 

Mr.  Mrkvieka  said  a  caval¬ 
cade  from  Chicago  to  Dixon  on 
April  15  will  include  antique 
and  1964  model  cars  and  will 
follow  generally  the  route  of 
an  April  15,  1914  cavalcade  led 
then  by  Gov.  Edward  P.  Dunne 
and  the  late  Charles  M.  Hayes, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club.  The  club  is  the  founder 
of  the  Traffic  Safety  Seminar. 
• 

Congratulates  Daily 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  congratu¬ 
lating  the  New  Brunswick  Daily 
Home  News  on  its  89th  anniver- 
.sary  in  the  newspaper  business. 
The  resolution  was  sponsored 
by  Sen.  John  A.  Lynch,  (D-Mid- 
dlesex). 


Editorial 
Influence 
Rated  High 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Readers  selected  at  random 
and  questioned  on  their  opinion 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press  gave  favorable  replies  re¬ 
garding  editorial  influence  on 
voters  in  California. 

Students  in  the  political  par¬ 
ties  course  of  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Turner  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara 
conducted  the  questioning  of  203 
newspaper  subscribers.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  supervised  by  James 
Gregg,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Chico  State  Col¬ 
lege,  on  leave  to  work  on  his 
PhD  degree  at  UCSB. 

The  readers  represented  a 
cross-section  chosen  from  20 
voting  precincts.  Democrats 
made  up  46.3%,  Republicans 
were  45.3%  and  another  8.4% 
declined  to  state  or  were  inde¬ 
pendents. 

The  replies  were  57%  that  the 
News-Press  reports  all  sides  of 
community  issues  and  60%  said 
“yes”  that  the  newspaper  gives 
equal  coverage  to  candidates  for 
political  office.  77%  indicated 
they  read  local  editorials  two  or 
three  times  weekly,  including 
45%  who  read  them  daily. 

Only  35%  said  they  would 
follow  News-Press  endorsements 
for  President,  but  62%  would 
follow  the  newspaper  on  county 
supervisor  endorsement.  For 
other  offices:  Governor,  37; 
U.  S.  Senator,  39;  Congress,  50; 
Assembljunan,  54;  Mayor,  57; 
and  school  board,  59.  Some  39% 
.said  they  “always”  or  “usually” 
took  the  New.s-Press  sample 
ballot  to  the  polls. 

As  an  Independent  newspa¬ 
per,  the  News-Press  has  split 
its  endorsements  for  President 
and  Governor  between  1948  and 
1962,  and  for  state  legislative 
offices  and  Congress  in  1962 
ev'enly  between  candidates  from 
both  parties. 

• 

Dean  English  Heads 
Press  Association 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Twenty  years  ago,  making  his 
public  appearance  in  Missouri, 
Earl  F.  English  addressed  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Out  of  respect  to  his  long  in¬ 
terest  in  the  group,  the  mem¬ 
bers  recently  elect^  him  their 
president  for  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  year.  Dean  English  heads 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 


Pleasant  Surprise 
For  Dismantler 

Raleigh,  N.  c. 

Remember  that  six-unit  press 
and  auxiliary  equipment  here 
that  was  just  waiting  for  some¬ 
one  to  take  it — and  for  free? 
(E&P,  Jan.  11,  p.  68.) 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  general 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  Ni  ws  & 
Observer,  wanted  to  give  away 
the  40-year-old  Hoe  press  b^ 
cause  he  couldn’t  sell  it,  and  he 
placed  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Classified  section. 

When  no  newspaper  would 
accept  the  offer,  Mr.  Daniels 
called  W.  E.  Stanley  Co.,  Fox 
Lake,  Ill.,  a  used  machinery 
dealer,  to  dismantle  the  jtress. 

On  a  second  thought,  .Mr. 
Daniels  decided  to  let  the  Stan¬ 
ley  firm  have  it — for  free. 


Ibanez  Qualifies 
As  Paratrooper 

Stiittgart 

For  a  guy  who  had  designs 
on  a  career  in  court,  Alec  Ibanez, 
globe-trotting  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner, 
has  had  more  than  his  share  of 
trials. 

From  a  series  of  hair-raising 
brushes  with  fate  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic,  Ibanez  has  come 
to  the  land  of  beer  and  brochen 
to  tell  the  story  of  U.S.  troopers 
serving  in  the  Seventh  Army. 

Latest  exploit  for  the  34-year- 
old  bespectacled  adventurer  was 
a  trip  through  Seventh  Army’s 
8th  Infantry  Division’s  six-w^ 
airborne  course. 

At  the  outset  the  Hearst  re¬ 
porter  was  giv'en  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  VIP  treatment  and  going 
through  the  school  like  other 
troopers.  He  chose  the  latter. 

Six  weeks  and  five  jumps 
later  he  had  his  wings,  fully 
qualified  as  a  paratrooper,  and 
his  story,  one  he  could  tell  from 
the  viewpoint  of  hundreds  of 
Seventh  Army  and  NATO 
soldiers  completing  the  course 
each  year.  What  they  had  en¬ 
dured,  he  had  experienced  as  the 
first  civilian  to  complete  the  test. 
• 

Clergy  Backs  Ban 
On  Betting  Odds 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Council 
of  Churches  is  supporting  a  bill 
that  would  bar  publication  of 
betting  odds  or  point  spreads  in 
advance  of  sporting  events.  The 
maximum  penalty  would  be  a 
$500  fine  and  a  year  in  jail.  The 
bill  mentions  newspapers  but 
makes  no  reference  to  radio  and 
television. 


BRiDGrpoRT,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  put  out  a  special  section  on 
the  school  crisis  on  Feb.  2.  The 
8-page  tabloid  section  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  Board  of  Apportionment 
and  Taxation  (Board  of  Fi¬ 
nance)  hearing  on  the  local 
school  budget. 
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"I  chose  a  Cottrell  Vanguard 
to  improve  quality  and  speed  production . . . 

AND  I  CAUGHT  A  PROFIT  TIGER  BY  THE  TAIL/ 


says  John  N.  Patton,  Jr.,  President,  Newspaper  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  Dallas,  Texas 


“Our  Oak  Cliff  Tribune  is  the  largest 
semiweekly  in  the  Southwest,  with  a 
circulation  of  17,500. 1  wanted  to  give 
each  reader  the  best  paper  I  could 
possibly  produce. 

“So  I  bought  a  Vanguard . . .  and  look 
what  happened!” 

Since  the  purchase  of  this  Cottrell 


Newspaper  Enterprises  has  expand¬ 
ed  their  original  four-unit  Vanguard 
with  quarter  folder  to  six  units  plus  a 
jaw  folder— arranged  for  complete  flexi¬ 
bility— either  two  different  jobs  can 
be  running  simultaneously,  or  a  24- 
page  standard  (48-page  tab)  news¬ 
paper  running  on  all  six  units. 


four-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard. 

Why  did  John  Patton  choose  a  Van¬ 
guard  in  the  first  place?  Technically, 
he  liked  the  simplified  controls  for 
color  registration.  And  he  liked  having 
both  lateral  and  circumferential  plate 
cylinder  adjustments  that  can  be  made 
“on  the  run,”  eliminating  costly  down 


Vanguard  web  offset  newspaper  press. 
Newspaper  Enterprises  now  prints  24 
other  standard-  and  tab-size  newspapers 
regularly.  And  a  considerable  amount 
of  shoppers  and  circular  work,  includ- 


This  glutton-for-work  Vanguard  ac¬ 
tually  runs  80%  of  the  time,  at  speeds 
up  to  15,000  papers  per  hour.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  to  handle  increased  business. 
Newspaper  Enterprises  has  opened  a 


time . . .  and  boosting  production  of 
multicolor  work. 

Ask  him  now  about  his  Vanguard, 
and  he  says,  “It’s  a  real  profit  maker.” 
For  more  complete  information,  wire. 


ing  multicolor  promotional  pieces!  second  plant  in  Oklahoma  City  with  a  write  or  call: 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE — Executives  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Gore  Newspapers  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel,  purchased  last  year  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  relax  under  the 
Florida  sun  after  one  of  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies.  From  left  to  right:  Jack  W.  Gore,  editor.  News  and  executive 
vicepresident.  Gore  Newspapers;  Frederick  A.  Nichols,  assistant  to  the 
president  and  treasurer.  Tribune  Company  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Gore  Newspapers;  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.,  founder  and  retired  publisher  of 
the  News,  and  honorary  chairman  of  the  board;  W.  D.  Maxwell,  first 
vicepresident.  Tribune  Co.  and  editor,  Chicago  Tribune;  J.  W.  Dickey, 
publisher.  News,  and  vicechairman  of  the  board  of  Gore  Newspapers; 
J.  Howard  Wood,  president.  Tribune  Co.  and  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune. 


EXOTIC  is  the  word  for  the  newly  remodelled  women's  department  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News.  When  Gore  Newspapers  Co.  added 
to  the  main  building  of  the  News,  the  women's  department  received 
new  furniture  and  abstract  paintings.  The  paintings  are  loaned  by  local 
professional  artists  and  News  staffers  who  paint  as  a  hobby. 


Reporter's  Bust  In  Huge  Stadium 


Boston  Reporter 
Interviews  Last 
Fuehrer  of  Reich 

Boston 

The  HoKton  F!unfhji  Globe  re¬ 
cently  published  an  exclusive 
inter\’iew  with  Grand  .Admiral 
Karl  Doenitz,  commander  of 
Germany’s  U-boats  in  World 
War  II  and  Adolf  Hitler’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  Fuehrer  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many. 

A  Globe  reporter,  William 
Buchanan,  bepan  nepotiations 
for  the  inter\-iew  in  July.  Final 
arranpements  were  completed 
just  before  the  interview  date  of 
Nov.  26. 

Althouph  he  can  read  and 
understand  considerable  Ger¬ 
man,  Mr.  Buchanan  worked  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Joerpensen 
of  Hamburp  as  translator  and 
stenoprapher  durinp  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Admiral  Doenitz  at 
his  home  near  Hamburp. 

It  marked  the  first  in-depth 
interview  pranted  by  the  Nazi 
leader  since  his  release  from 
Spandau  pri.son  in  1956.  He  was 
sentenced  to  10  years  imprison¬ 
ment  by  the  Nuremberp  Tri¬ 
bunal. 

The  full  pape  spread  included 
Q.  and  A.,  a  brief  i-eview  of  the 
Doenitz  career,  description  of 
his  life  today  and  pictures  show- 
inp  him  as  U-boat  chief,  last 
commander  of  the  Third  Reich, 
leavinp  Spandau  and  talkinp  in 
his  study  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

• 

Printers  in  Cliarjre 
Of  Toboggan  Slide 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

For  the  eiphth  consecutive 
year,  union  printers  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
operated  the  toboppan  slide  dur¬ 
inp  the  10-day  St.  Paul  Winter 
Carnival. 

The  slide  had  l>een  a  Carnival 
tradition  since  1886  until  it 
lapsed  for  lack  of  interest  dur¬ 
inp  the  1930s.  It  was  in  1957 
that  members  of  St.  Paul  Local 
30,  International  Typopraphical 
Union,  donatinp  their  spare  time 
durinp  Carnival  week,  revived 
the  tradition. 

The  newest  toboppan  slide,  a 
four-block-lonp  run  from  near 
the  Capitol  into  dowTitown  St. 
Paul,  was  developed  on  the  sup- 
pestion  of  Harold  Liesch,  Dis¬ 
patch  printer. 

His  bippest  problem  that  first 
year,  195*7,  he  said,  was  findinp 
60  men  to  man  the  slide  for  10 
days  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Then,  he  said,  he  looked  around 
the  composinp  room  and  the 
problem  was  solved.  Ever  since, 
the  toboppan  slide  has  been  ex¬ 
clusively  the  printers’  project. 
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Mexico  City 

Sports  fans  who  po  to  the 
National  University  of  Mexico 
stadium  may  now  admire  a  bust 
of  a  reporter,  the  late  Arthur 
Constantine,  placed  there  by 
men  to  whom  he  taupht  Ameri¬ 
can  style  football. 

“Conny,”  was  reparded  as  the 
No.  1  pioneer  in  the  pridiron 
sport  in  Mexico. 

The  bust  was  placed  in  a  niche 
in  a  passapeway,  and  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Modesto  Barrios,  a 
player  on  the  1930  puma  eleven, 
who  is  director  of  the  San  Carlos 
Art  Academy'. 

It  was  in  1928,  while  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice  that  Mr.  Constantine  assisted 
a  proup  of  university'  students  in 
orpanizinp  their  first  American 
football  team.  He  worked  with 
them,  morally,  spiritually,  and 
financially  until  his  failinp 
health  forced  him  into  retire¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Constantine  broupht 
Louisiana  Collepe  here  for  the 


first  international  collepiate 
pame  in  1929.  The  stadium  has 
100,000  seats. 

“Conny”  was  a  praduate  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolopy'. 

In  1902  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  and  in  1914 
came  to  Mexico  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  U.S.  fleet 
that  anchored  at  Veracruz.  Later 
he  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  World,  then  for  the 
Hearst  service.  He  died  in  1959. 
• 

Archibald  Honored 

Baltimore 

Trustees  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  pav'e  a  testimonial 
dinner  at  the  Mary'land  Club 
here  Jan.  28  to  honor  Fred  1. 
Archibald,  retirinp  publisher  of 
the  News  American.  A  presen¬ 
tation  was  made  by  W.  R. 
Hearst  Jr.  of  a  sterlinp  silver 
tray  enpraved  with  a  messape 
and  the  sipnatures  of  the  12 
trustees. 


Tax  Advantages 
In  Corporation 

I  'KTROIT 

“In  the  present  tax  an<i  finan¬ 
cial  situation,  every'  newspaper 
should  be  operated  in  corporate 
form,”  L.  William  S(  nlman, 
peneral  partner  of  a  Grand 
Rapids  accountinp  firm,  said  re¬ 
cently  in  a  talk  to  the  Wayne 
State  Univ'ersity  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Seidman  said  the  corpor¬ 
ate  form  of  newspaper  ow'ner- 
ship  is  much  better  than  part¬ 
nership  or  sinple  ownership, 
partly  liecause  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantapes.  Corporations,  he  said, 
have  a  lonp  list  of  tax  benefits, 
not  available  to  other  forms; 
and  corporate  advantapes  are 
available  “whether  you  work 
for  yourself  or  not.” 

A  corporation  can  take  out 
proup  life  insurance  and  claim 
tax  deductions,  but  an  individual 
can  not,  IMr.  Seidman  said. 
Under  stock  option  riphts,  a 
corporation  can  buy  low  and  sell 
hiph  “and  it  doesn’t  have  to  buy 
at  all  until  the  stock  poes  up.” 

A  corporation  can  pay  for  ill¬ 
ness  and  can  have  qualified 
profit-sharinp  plans  “which  put 
away  now  and  are  taxable  later 
or  not  at  all,”  and  which  are 
not  available  to  individuals.  He 
also  suppested  that  publishers 
set  up  two  corporations,  one  for 
the  newspaper,  a  second  for  job 
printinp,  and  then  double  the 
l>enefits  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Seidman  said  “incorpora¬ 
tion  this  year  may  be  especially 
lieneficial  since  it  can  result  in 
income  beinp  reported  in  1965 
when  tax  rates  should  be  re¬ 
duced  under  the  proposed  bill 
before  Conpress.” 

He  recommended  that  news¬ 
paper  corporations  lease  instead 
of  own  as  many  thinps  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  tax  advantapes 
are  preater. 

• 

Goldwater  Comments 
On  Press  Treatment 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  Repub¬ 
lican  presidential  candidate,  has 
declared  here  that  he  is  beinp 
treated  all  ripht  by  the  “averape 
newsman,”  but  not  by  some  of 
the  columnists. 

“And  some  of  those  television 
commentators,”  he  said,  “must 
be  chosen  for  their  voice  and 
looks,  rather  than  what’s  be¬ 
tween  their  ears.” 

Senator  Goldwater  visited  the 
weekly  Exeter  Newsletter  office, 
where  he  was  preeted  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  nearby  Phillips  Ex¬ 
eter  Academy  and  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  newspaper  plant  by 
the  publisher,  James  P.  Lynch. 
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Sports  Editor’s 
‘Feud’  Builds 
Cage  Crowds 

Middlktown,  Conn. 

Stutlcnts  at  Middletown’s 
Woodrow  Wilson  Senior  High 
School  wanted  to  make  sure 
Sports  Editor  Fred  J.  Post,  Mid- 
dletou'v.  Press,  knew  how  they 
felt  about  their  team’s  chances 
in  the  annual  city  basketball 
championship  game. 

The  .school’s  Pep  Club  had 
1,500  tags  bearing  the  legend 
“F.  .1.  Post:  I  pick  the  WILD¬ 
CATS  over  the  TIGERS.  Signed 

. ”  and  the  students  signed 

their  names  to  the  tags.  More 
than  500  were  sent  to  Mr.  Post 
during  the  week  —  the  other 
1,000  were  worn  by  students, 
coaches  and  players  in  Wesleyan 
University’s  Memorial  Cage  on 
the  night  of  the  big  game. 

Crj'.slal  Ball 

Mr.  Post  is  known  in  the 
Press  circulation  area  as  “Ole 
FJay”  and  uses  a  “cloudy  crys¬ 
tal  ball’’  as  a  gimmick  in  select¬ 
ing  the  winners  of  games  played 
by  the  17  senior  high  schools 
covered  by  the  Press. 


The  “cloudy  crystal  ball”  was 
given  to  Mr.  Post  by  students  at 
Wilson  several  years  ago,  the 
presentation  climaxing  a  cake 
and  ice  cream  party  in  F Jay’s  i 
honor  prior  to  another  city 
championship  game  at  Wes¬ 
leyan. 

When  fans  entered  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Cage  for  this  year’s  cham¬ 
pionship  game  they  w'ere  greet¬ 
ed  by  an  80-foot  long  sign  that 
proclaimed:  “FJay  —  We  Pick  : 
The  Wildcats.”  Wilson’s  mascot 
is  a  Wildcat.  I 

Mr.  Post,  writing  in  his  daily  i 
column  “Keeping  Posted,”  told  | 
his  readers:  “I  can  not  back  1 
down  from  this  challenge.  1,500  i 
to  one  is  the  kind  of  a  fight  I 
relish.”  He  then  selected  Mid-  ' 
dletown  as  his  “blue  plate”  spe¬ 
cial  to  upset  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  final  score  was  Wilson  62,  i 
Middletown  53,  keeping  alive  i 
Post’s  reputation  as  being  the  i 
“kiss  of  death”  to  area  school-  ' 
boy  teams. 

School  officials  were  happy 
over  the  combined  “feud”  be¬ 
cause  Post’s  promotion  drew 
3,100  fans  into  the  Wesleyan 
Cage,  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  i 
see  a  basketball  game  in  the  i 
city’s  history.  It  was  also  the 
largest  crowd  ever  to  watch  a 
non-tournament  Class  B  game 
in  the  .state’s  history. 


New  Satellite 
Slated  for  ’65 


Atmrd  for  Flicker, 

Check  for  Boys*  Club 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


The  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  an¬ 
nounced  at  Moraga,  Calif.,  that 
it  plans  to  launch  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  communications  satellite 
next  year. 

The  .satellite,  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  up  to  240  two-way  voice  cir¬ 
cuits,  also  could  be  used  for 
fascimile,  data  or  telegraphic 
message  tiaffic,  or  for  black  and 
white  television.  It  will  be  a 
preliminary  experiment  for  a 
basic  global  communications 
satellite  system  which  the  cor¬ 
poration  plans  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1966  with  full  global 
capability  in  1967. 

This  will  be  a  synchronous 


Handed  a  plaque — the  Silver 
Keystone  Award — and  a  check 
by  the  Boys’  Clubs  of  America 
for  outstanding  service  to  youth, 
Ray  Flicker,  general  manager  | 
of  the  Bridgeport  Post  &  Tele-  i 
gram,  handed  the  check  right 
over  to  the  Boys’  Club  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  of  which  he  is  president. 

The  honor  was  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Flicker  at  a  civic  testimonial 
dinner  attended  by  400  persons. 
The  Connecticut  High  School 
Coaches’  Association  also  gave 
Mr.  Flicker  a  plaque  for  his 
efforts  in  keeping  alive  the  Nut¬ 
meg  Bowl  all-star  football  game 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys’ 
clubs. 


The  complete 

cold-type  composing  department 
for  less  than 


Set  type.  Square  it. 

Letter  and  line  space  it. 
Align  copy  left  or  right. 
25,000  fonts 

1,500  different  type  faces. 


SKT  By 


satellite  orbiting  22,000  miles 
above  the  North  Atlantic  with 
its  speed  synchronized  with  the 
earth’s  rotation  so  it  will  appear 
to  hover  constantly  at  the  same 
place  in  the  sky. 

“If  the  initial  synchronous 


Knoxville  Editor  Seeks 
Election  to  Congress 


Kn.oxvilu:,  Tenn. 
Willard  Yarbrough,  Knoxville  \ 
News-Sentinel  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  received  the  Democratic 


6  pt.  to  90  pt.  Fine  definition. 

Finished  mechanical  or  copy  for  paste-up, 


For  full  data  write  to: 


satellite  which  would  be  placed 
in  orbit  in  1965  proves  capable 
of  providing  high-quality  ac¬ 
ceptable  commercial  service, 
regular  sendee  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  1965  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  region,”  Dr.  Charyk  said, 
“Steps  could  then  be  taken  to 
expand  the  coverage  as  required 
by  commercial  ne^s.” 

editor  sc  PUBLISHER 


Party’s  nomination  for  the  Con¬ 
gressional  seat  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Rep.  Howard  H.  Baker. 
He  will  run  against  Mrs.  Irene 
Baker,  widow  of  Rep.  Baker, 
March  10  in  a  special  election. 

Mr.  Yarbrough  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
News-Sentinel  for  the  duration 
of  his  campaign. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  By  Rick  Fripdman 

The  Picture  High  Above  New  York  Harbor 


LOOKING  DOWN — Bob  Wands,  Associated  Press-Wide  World  photo¬ 
grapher,  went  600  feet  above  New  York  Harbor  to  get  this  shot  of  work¬ 
men  "shaping"  the  cables  that  will  hold  up  the  new  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge,  world's  largest  suspension  span,  linking  Staten  Island  and 
Brooklyn. 


A  bridge  under  construction, 
with  its  intricate  patterns  of 
towers  and  cables,  is  always  a 
good  subject  for  photography. 

When  the  bridge  going  up  is 
the  longest  suspension  span  in 
the  world,  it  takes  on  even  better 
j)icture  possibilities. 

And  they  don’t  come  any 
longer  than  the  now'-under-con- 
struction  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  in  New  York  Harhor. 
When  completed  in  Noveml)er, 
1964,  the  entire  bridge  will  l)e 
13,700  feet  long;  the  length  of 
will  be  4,260 


the  main  span 

feet  long,  60  feet  more  than  the 
suspension  between  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge. 

It’s  not  only  the  length  that 
makes  this  bridge  newsworthy. 

Staten  Island  has  three  other 
bridges  connecting  it  with  New 
Jersey,  but  this  is  the  first  one 
linking  it  to  the  rest  of  New 
York  City  and  to  the  rest  of  its 
own  home  state.  W’hen  com-  several  days  climbing  around 
pleted,  it  will  tie  Staten  Island  the  towers  and  cables, 
to  Brooklyn  and  provide  a  fast  The  wire  netting  underfoot  in 
way  from  New  Jersey  to  Long  the  jiicture  below  right  served 
Island  without  going  through  as  a  walkway  and  Bob  described 
Manhattan.  It  will  liecome  a  it  as  “so  springy  your  knees 
main  artery  from  the  south  to  pump  as  if  you  were  riding  a 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  bicycle.” 

One  way  to  show  a  13,90()-foot  How  dangerous  was  it  up 
bridge  under  construction  is  to  there  400  to  600  feet  above  New 
go  up  on  the  construction,  which  York  Harbor,  bouncing  around 
is  what  news  photographers  have  like  he  was  on  a  bicycle?  Ac- 
been  doing  for  the  past  several  cording  to  Bob,  safety  measures 
months.  for  workmen  were  impressive 

On  this  page,  one  of  them.  Bob  and  he  claims  that  in  some  ways 
Wands  of  Associated  Press-Wide  it  was  safer  up  on  the  partly- 
World  Photos,  is  seen  making  a  completed  bridge  than  down 
series  of  pictures  for  AP  News-  among  New  York’s  thousands 
features.  He  recently  spent  of  automobiles. 


LOOKING  AT  HIMSELF— Bob 

Wands  set  this  picture  up  himself. 
He  placed  the  camera  on  a  beam 
and  cocked  the  self-timer.  Bob 
then  walked  backward  cautiously 
along  the  cable  that  will  hold  up 
the  span.  And  the  shutter  snapped. 


LOOKING  UP — Bob  Wands  took  this  picture  of  the  ladder  leading  LOOKING  OUT — Bob  Wands  could  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  welders 

up  to  the  top  of  the  tower — just  after  he  had  climbed  down.  as  he  takes  pictures  400  feet  above  the  water. 
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The  bigger  the  bucket . .  .the  better  your  drop 


By  what  magic  do  we  blend  different 
proportions  of  6  chemicals  in  a4V2-ton 
batch  so  that  96,000  lV2-ounce  pack¬ 
ets  of  the  stuff  have  precisely  the  same 
developing  characteristics? 

Making  big  batches  helps. 

So  great  is  the  tonnage  of  Kodak- 
size  batches  that  the  per-pound  or 
per-ounce  margin  of  error  becomes 
trifling— practically  zero. 

Even  more,  we  work  for  uniformity 
by  always  making  the  same  size  batch; 
by  using  stringently  specified  raw  ma¬ 


terials  of  the  same  controlled  mois¬ 
ture  content  and  the  same  controlled 
grain  size;  by  blending  the  formula 
with  autom’atic  controls  for  weight 
and  time. 

Yet  even  that  is  not  enough  for  us. 

We  use  generous  quantities  of  the 
finished  product  in  comprehensive 
tests— making  chemical  analyses  to 
prove  chemical  perfection.  And  mak¬ 
ing  practical  photographic  tests  under 
conditions  as  close  to  yours  as  we 
can  get. 


This  may  help  explain  why  we  make 
so  much  of  Kodak  repeatability,  the 
added  ingredient  we  manufacture  in¬ 
to  all  Kodak  products.  And  we  always 
test  to  be  sure  it's  there.  Some  people 
call  it  Kodak  uniformity.  It's  what  you 
pay  for  because, 
professionally,  you 
can't  afford  less. 


Kodak 


Photo  Press  Sales  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wide  Gains 
Envisioned 
For  Papers 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Opportunity  for  newspapers 
to  more  than  double  total  reve¬ 
nues,  payrolls  and  profits  by 
1980  is  seen  by  Irv’ine  W.  Rejm- 
olds,  director  of  economic  re¬ 
search  for  The  Copley  Press. 

Such  advances  would  provide 
an  essential  ser\’ice  to  a  nation 
w'hich  then  will  require  a  gross 
national  product  of  more  than 
one  trillion  dollars  annually  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  population 
expected  to  total  245  million,  he 
declared. 

Newspapers  already  carrj’  30 
percent  of  all  advertising — 
more  than  any  other  medium. 
And  it  is  advertising  which 
generates  growth  requirements, 
Mr.  Rejmolds  noted.  A  mere 
one  percent  increase  of  this 
.share  would  provide  $120  mil¬ 
lion  of  additional  new’spaper 
rev'enue,  he  points  out  in  a 
newly-published  booklet. 

Circulation  FunH'ast 

Circulations  should  total  81,- 
623,000  in  1980  ev’en  if  news¬ 
papers  merely  extend  the  ratio 
prev'ailing  in  1960,  his  projec¬ 
tions  show. 

This  would  provide  morning 
new'spapers  with  a  33,310,000 
total — against  1960’s  24,029,000 
— and  the  evenings  with  48,313,- 
000,  from  34,853,000. 

Newspaper  circulation  in¬ 
creased  about  one-third  more 
than  population  in  the  18  to 
65-year  groups  during  the  past 
decade,  Mr.  Reynolds  stated. 

The  booklet  presents  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  articles  w’hich  first 
appeared  in  the  Copley  new's- 
papers’  house  magazine.  Copies 
of  the  booklet,  “Economics  and 
the  Free  Press  in  America,”  are 
available  for  25  cents  a  copy. 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the 
newspaper  business,  which  is 
estimated  to  hav’e  a  $5  billion 
income  a  year,  Mr.  Reynolds 
writes : 

“Most  crusades  to  ‘save  an 
unprofitable  new’spaper’  begin 
too  late.  The  time  to  start  is 
w'hen  the  adverse  judgments  of 
the  marketplace  first  become 
apparent.” 

In  a  forew’ord,  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  chairman,  Copley  Press, 
states  that  a  new’spaper  will  be 
successful  “to  the  extent  that 
any  newspaper  fulfills  a  public 
need,  as  the  public  sees  that 
need.” 

“The  problem  of  every  news¬ 
paper  is  to  make  enough  money 
to  put  out  a  first  rate  product 


and  still  stay  in  business,”  he 
added. 

Offset  Sun  to  Battle 
Springfield  Register 

SraiNGFIELD,  Ill. 

Publication  of  the  Springfield 
Sun,  an  afternoon  24-page  10c 
offset  newspaper,  is  planned  to 
start  Aug.  27  to  compete  with 
James  S.  Copley’s  State  Journal 
&  Register,  a  morning  evening 
combination.  Edward  J.  Loner- 
gan,  formerly  of  the  State  Reg¬ 
ister  and  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  has  l)een  named 
editor. 

William  J.  Menghini  heads 
the  Astro  Publishing  Company 
that  has  been  selling  stock  at 
$1  a  share  to  finance  the  paper. 
He  said  $600,000  of  a  $1,000,000 
issue  has  l)een  sold.  Contracts 
have  l)een  signed  with  more  than 
80  advertisers,  according  to  Mr. 
Lonerpran. 

A  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press 
has  been  promised  for  delivery 
by  mid-April.  A  weekly  shopper 
will  be  issued  to  break  in  the 
press.  It  will  be  dropped  when 
the  daily  begins  publication. 

Mr.  Menghini  is  president  of 
the  Springfield  Auto  Supply 
Company,  Bilbo  Electronics  Co., 
and  Auto  Parts  Warehouse  Co. 
Other  officers  of  Astro,  all 
Springfield  businessmen,  are 
Robert  Bridgewater  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Heron,  vicepresidents; 
James  W.  Lester,  secretary,  and 
Don  W.  Vance,  treasurer. 

• 

Juveniles  Identified 
In  Grand  Jury  Cases 

Bangor,  Me. 

A  new  District  Court  system 
in  Maine  will  release  to  news¬ 
papers  and  other  new’s  media  the 
names  of  juveniles  bound  over  to 
the  grand  jury  in  felony  cases, 
Chief  Judge  Richard  S.  Chap¬ 
man  announced  following  a 
judges’  conference  here. 

Judge  Chapman  said  the 
policy  of  identifying  such  of¬ 
fenders  was  based  on  Maine’s 
juv'enile  law  requiring  that  be¬ 
fore  a  defendant  under  17  years 
old  can  be  bound  over,  the  judge 
must  make  a  special  finding  that 
the  youthful  offender  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  community. 

“We  felt,”  he  said,  “that  if  a 
case  fell  into  that  category,  the 
public  should  know  who  the 
menace  to  the  community  is.” 

In  the  past,  municipal  court 
judges  and  trial  justices  have 
refused  to  identify  the  accused 
in  some  juvenile  felony  cases, 
notably  murder,  even  after  bind¬ 
ing  the  violator  over  to  the 
grand  jury.  It  was  contended 
that  their  decision  to  bind  over 
might  be  appealed,  so  the  juve¬ 
nile  involved  should  not  be 
named. 


Coiirant’s 
200  Years 
Reviewed 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  which 
calls  itself  the  oldest  newspaper 
of  continuous  publication  in  the 
United  States,  is  observing  its 
200th  anniversary  this  year,  and 
Robert  Eddy,  assi.stant  to  the 
publisher,  recently  reviewed  the 
daily’s  achievements  through 
those  two  centuries. 

Speaking  before  a  Rotary  Club 
luncheon,  Mr.  Eddy  related  some 
of  the  Courant’s  “firsts,”  among 
them  l)eing  the  first  newspaper 
to  print  color  in  1882. 

“When  Hannah  Watson,  wife 
of  Courant  Publisher  Elienezer 
Watson  was  28,  in  1777,  she 
assumed  command  of  the  paper,” 
he  .said.  “Smallpox  had  made  her 
a  widow. 

“The  following  January, 
Tories  burned  down  the  paper 
mill  that  was  supplying  the 
Courant.  The  redoubtable  Mrs. 
Watson,  weathering  one  of  the 
Courant’s  biggest  crises  to  date, 
petitioned  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  for  assistance. 
The  political  body,  recognizing 
the  Courant’s  value  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  promptly  authorized  a 
state  lottery.  The  lottery  pro¬ 
vided  about  $5,000  for  the  needed 
mill  and  gave  $31,000  in  prizes. 
In  the  interim,  wrapping  paper 
w’as  used  to  keep  the  paper 
going.” 

Turned  Down  Twain 

Mr.  Eddy  told  how  Mark 
Twain  moved  to  Hartford  in 
1869,  and  became  the  next  door 
neighbor  to  Courant  Editor 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Twain 
applied  to  the  paper  for  a  job, 
w^as  turned  down,  but  the  two 
men  later  became  great  friends. 
In  fact,  the  first  telephone  line 
in  the  state  went  from  the  Cour¬ 
ant’s  office  to  the  Twain  and 
Warner  homes. 

The  Courant  reported  Mark 
Twain  didn’t  like  Alexander 
Graham  Bell’s  invention,  telling 
the  installer:  “Put  that  machine 
next  to  the  window  where  I  can 
get  rid  of  it  in  a  hurry!” 

Thomas  Jefferson  sued  the 
Courant  for  libel  when  the  news¬ 
paper  accused  the  President  of 
seeking  to  bribe  France  by  send¬ 
ing  money  secretly  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  Courant  won  the  case, 
Mr.  Eddy  said.  The  decision  as¬ 
serted  that  federal  courts  must 
rely  on  specific  federal  statutes 
and  not  on  common  law,  he 
added. 


Law  Enforcement 
AidfMl  by  Newspaper 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

A  pilot  program  with  the  goal 
of  restoring  the  respected  image 
of  law  enforcement  has  l)een 
launched  by  the  Bakersfield 
Californian,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Publisher  Walter 
Kane. 

The  program  opened  with  a 
keynote  meeting  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials,  civic  leaders,  and 
news  media  representatiws  from 
throughout  C!alifornia.  San 
Francisco  Police  Chief  Thomas 
Cahill  warned  that  the  state 
and  nation  are  facing  one  of  the 
most  crucial  eras  in  history — a 
tragedy  growing  out  of  disre¬ 
spect  for  authority. 

Mr.  Kane  spent  more  than 
two  years  putting  the  program 
together.  Another  who  assisted 
was  Charles  Collier,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  West. 

The  continuing  campaign  will 
include  depth  stories  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  other  newspapers 
on  the  work  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  their  community 
value. 

Florida  Paper  Prints 
86-Page  Supplement 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Jan.  22  edition  of  the 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel 
contained  a  nine-section,  86- 
page  offset  supplement  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  salute  to  Pompano 
Park,  a  swank  new  harness  rac¬ 
ing  track  which  opened  its  first 
45-day  meeting  on  Feb.  6.  The 
mailaway  edition  was  30,000. 

The  total  edition  had  108 
pages  with  a  press  run  of  58,- 
000. 

The  web-fed  offset  press  in 
the  plant  of  the  Town  News 
Press,  a  subsidiary  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Sun-Sentinel  and  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  printed  the 
nine  sections  one  at  a  time  over 
a  six-day  period. 

• 

Humor  Coliimn 

Chester,  Pa. 

Ed  Hercer,  who  has  written 
for  a  number  of  newspapers  and 
who  conducts  the  daily  “One 
Man’s  Rambling”  show  over 
Philadelphia  radio  station 
WQAL-FM,  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  new  humorous 
“Worthal  On  Women”  column  in 
the  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times.  Asked  if  he  really  likes 
women,  Mr.  Hercer  answered: 
“Love  ’em.  They’re  so  completely 
unpredictable  and  unfathomable 
it  takes  a  man  to  dissect  them 
and  write  about  them  with  any 
degree  of  hope.” 
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■RETROSPECTIVE:  1963' — Happenings  that  made  front-page  news 
around  the  world  in  1963  were  on  display  in  the  exhibit,  "Retrospective: 
1963",  at  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  during  January.  Actual  front 
pages  of  local,  national,  and  foreign  daily  newspapers  were  used. 


English  and  the  humanities 
from  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  .served  as  an  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  with  an  Army 
detachment. 


rress  TMA  .\iiii<niiioes  19(^ 

.\ii8oii  Award 

Washington 

The  American  Newspaper  Al^TlN 

Guild  has  named  a  Cleveland  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 

newsman,  Phillip  M.  Kadis,  to  Telegram  and  its  medical  re¬ 
develop  a  program  aimed  at  poi’ter,  Blair  Justice,  won  top 
fostering  press  responsibility  honors  in  metropolitan  daily 
without  impairing  press  free-  newspaper  reporting  of  health 

and  medical  information.  They 
The  appointment  is  the  were  named  winners  in  Cate- 
Guild’s  first  step  in  implement-  the  Texas  Medical 

ing  the  testament  of  the  late  Association  s  1964  Anson  Jones 
Scripps-Howard  editor  and  col-  Award. 

umnist,  Lowell  Mellett,  who  be-  Winner  of  the  TMA  award 
queathed  the  Guild  more  than  the  first  year  it  was  established 
$38,000  in  stocks  to  finance  a  in  1957,  Mr.  Justice  has  now 
study  of  the  problem.  won  the  honor  five  times  in  the 

Mr.  Kadis,  who  will  staff  the  pa.st  eight  years.  His  entry  in- 
new  position  for  an  initial  eluded  medical  coverage  of  Pres- 
period  of  a  year,  will  be  charged  ident  Kennedy’s  assassination, 
with  undertaking  immediate  plus  medical  stories  sent  direct- 
specific  actions  in  accordance  ly  from  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
with  the  bequest  and  with  de-  adelphia,  Atlantic  City,  New  Or- 
veloping  a  long-range  program  leans.  La  Jolla,  California,  and 
and  additional  .sources  of  income  throughout  the  state  of  Texas, 
to  implement  it.  Tom  Buckner  and  the  San 

Possible  areas  of  activity,  Marcos  Record  were  winners  in 


“We  started  doing  experimental  three-color 
work  with  Photo-Lathe  in  1962.  Now — much  of 
the  editorial  color  work  in  the  NEWS  is  done 
on  the  Photo-Lathe. 

Making  color  plates  direct 
from  copy  .  .  .  without  separations  .  .  .  is  an  im¬ 
portant  time-saver  as  well  as  a  money-saver." 


What  can  the  Photo-Lathe  electronic  engraver  do  for  you' 


Make  12x18  halftone  plates  for  just  $1.10  each 

Give  you  12  different  screens  ( from  70  to  160  lines)  for  finer  news 

paper  and  commercial  reproduction 

Give  you  line  engravings  and  line  reverse  engravings  on  the  samt 
machine 

Give  you  an  easy-to-learn  . . .  easier  to  operate  complete  engravini 
plant  for  $3750.00 


Photo-Lathe 


Photo-Lathe  is  registered  name  of  the  Electronic  Engraver 
manufactured  by  Graphic  Electronics,  Inc.. of  LaSalle.  Illinois 


Send  this  coupon  today  for  complete  Sample  Kit 
and  detailed  Photo-Lathe  information. 

^APHIC  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  •  La  Salle.  Illinois 


CIRCLLATION 


Newspaper  T  extbooks 
In  4th  &  7th  Grades 


Augusta,  Ga. 

Copies  of  the  Chronicle  being 
used  as  textbooks  in  the  fourth 
and  seventh  grades  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  here  have  won  the 
praise  of  teachers. 

“The  pupils  read  the  news¬ 
paper  each  morning  and  rely 
upon  its  current  information 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,”  Mrs. 
Betty  Collins,  seventh  grade 
teacher,  said.  “This  is  such  an 
interesting  and  enriching  ex¬ 
perience  for  them.  Not  only 
does  it  contribute  to  intellectual 
growth,  but  it  is  also  relaxing 
and  a  lot  of  fun. 

“We  enjoy  searching  for  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  countries  we  are 
studying  in  geography.  The 
newspaper  is  also  filled  with  in¬ 
formation  that  fits  in  with  our 
study  of  Georgia. 

“The  girls  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  sales  of  anything  any¬ 
where,  so  we  turn  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  and  start  answer¬ 
ing  such  questions  as:  How 
much  would  10%  off  be;  how 
many  monthly  pa>Tnents  would 
I  have  to  make ;  what  is  the  rate 
of  interest;  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  this  practical  econ¬ 
omy?” 

Up-to-date  Files 

The  pupils  keep  up-to-date 
files  on  topics  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  or  significance.  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins  said  they  have  discussed 
“passing  the  material  on  to  their 
great-grreat  grandchildren.” 

Students  were  asked  to  write 
down  their  impression  of  news¬ 
papers  as  textteoks.  One  wrote: 

“Since  we  have  l)een  reading 
the  newspaper  in  the  classroom 
we  have  learned  many  new 
thingfs.  As  we  read  it,  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  important  points.  In 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA  34  Reacl.tree,  N.E. 
CHICAGO,  17S  W.  Jack»on 
•  NFW  YORK,  111  John 


this  way  we  are  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  news  —  international, 
national  and  local.  At  home 
when  our  families  are  talking 
alwut  current  events  we  are 
able  to  understand  and  join  in 
the  conv'ersation. 

“The  newspaper  has  many 
parts  which  help  to  organize  it. 
This  helps  us  to  find  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  seek.  Each  time  we 
read  the  newspaper,  we  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  articles. 

“The  newspaper  helps  us  to 
read  better.  Many  of  the  articles 
correspond  with  our  school  work. 
By  reading  them,  we  obtain  ex¬ 
tra  information.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  in  geography, 
science  and  history. 

“After  we  finish  reading  our 
papers,  we  cut  out  the  articles 
we  want  to  save.  Then  we  or¬ 
ganize  them  in  our  news  files, 
so  we  may  use  them  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

“We  have  learned  all  these 
things  and  more  from  reading 
the  newspaper.  But  on  top  of 
all  that,  it  is  fun.” 

Attended  Seminar 

Mrs.  Mamie  Boehm,  fourth 
grade  teacher,  attended  the  sem¬ 
inar  on  newspapers  sponsored  by 
the  Chronicle  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  last  summer.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  superintendent  of 
schools  approved  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  of  new'spapers  in  the  class¬ 
room.  If  they  are  successful  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  Herald 
will  cooperate  in  instituting  oth¬ 
ers  in  schools  of  the  Central 
Savannah  River  area. 

*  • 

GRANT  TO  RETIRE 

John  A.  Grant,  62,  is  retiring 
March  1  after  25  years  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times.  No  successor 
has  yet  been  named. 

Joining  the  Times  as  assistant 
circulation  manager  in  1936,  Mr. 
Grant  succeeded  Harry  Cahill 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

11486  Hart  St.. 

Nortti  Hollywood,  Collf. 


as  circulation  manager  when  the 
latter  became  general  manager. 
During  the  period  he  was  in 
charge,  daily  circulation  grew 
from  100,000  to  230,000  and 
Sunday  from  140,000  to  276,000. 
Prior  to  Seattle,  Mr.  Grant  was 
with  the  Winnipeg  (Manitoba) 
Tribune,  Vancouver  World,  Van- 
eo^iver  Star,  Edmonton  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Regina  Star  and  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Republican. 

e  *  * 

AWARD  TO  DISNEY 
The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  named  Walt  Disney 
to  receive  its  annual  distin¬ 
guished  service  award  honoring 
a  former  newspaperboy.  The 
foundation  also  selected  six 
new-spaper  boys  to  attend  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Convention  at 
Coronado,  Feb.  2-6.  They  repre¬ 
sented  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin,  Glendale  News 
Press,  Visalia  Times-Delta,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Palo  Springs  Desert 
Sun,  and  Los  Gatos  Times-Ob- 
server. 

*  *  « 

JAGOUNZER  CITED 
The  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  award¬ 
ed  George  Jagolinzer,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  -  Journal,  the 
1964  Promotion  Prize.  Cited 
were  Mr,  Jagolinzer’s  institu¬ 
tional  ads,  news  stories  on  the 
annual  spelling  bee,  donations 
of  newspapers  to  schools,  and 
carrier  boy  projects.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  elected  Edward  P. 
Hogan,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  president. 

«  *  * 

Btirlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
is  treating  100  of  its  Junior  In¬ 
dependent  Merchants  to  a  three- 
day  visit  to  the  New  York 

World’s  Fair  in  June.  A  second 
group  will  visit  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  October. 

*  *  If 

Thomas  F.  Hurley  has  re¬ 

signed  from  the  circulation  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
to  join  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Consolidated  Cigar  Corp., 
Hartford. 

*  *  * 

CARRIER-HERO 
Ken  Coffman,  14,  newspaper¬ 
boy  for  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register,  was  presented  with  a 
special  award  from  Winston  S. 
Carter,  managing  director  of 
the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  for  his  rescue  last 
December  of  a  3-year-old  drown¬ 
ing  boy  from  his  apartment 
house  swimming  pool. 

Ken  was  making  a  delivery 
at  the  apartment  when  he  saw 
I  the  boy  floundering  in  the  pool, 

I  where  he  had  fallen  fully- 
i  clothed.  Ken  threw  down  his 
paper  bag  and  dragged  the  boy 
from  the  pool. 


3  Canadian  Dailies 
Raise  Subs  Prices 

Halifax  ; 

The  Halifax  Herald  Ltd.  has  l 
announced  that  the  single-copy 
price  of  the  Chronicle- Herald 
and  the  Mail-Star  was  in¬ 
creased  to  10  cents  Fob.  3.  The 
price  has  been  eight  cents  since 
1960. 

The  carrier-delivery  r.ate  for 
both  papers  was  raised  five 
cents  to  50  cents  a  week. 

The  Chronicle-Herald  is  a 
morning  paper,  the  Mail-Star 
an  evening  paper. 

«  «  * 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 

The  Record  has  announced  a 
price  increase  to  seven  cents 
from  five,  effective  Feb.  3. 

The  newspaper,  an  English- 
language  daily,  cited  continued 
increases  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  for  the  increase. 

Home  delivery  rates  rose  - 
to  40  from  30  cents  a  week  and  - 
mail  subscription  prices  to  $10 
from  $9  a  year,  ' 

Several  dailies  in  Quebec  ■ 
Province  have  increased  their  I 
prices  in  the  last  three  months. 

* 

The  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times-Globe  raised  the 
price  of  its  single  copy  to  eight 
cents,  an  increase  of  one  cent.  1 
The  weekly  home  delivery  price 
will  be  50  cents,  an  increase  of 
five  cents. 

There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  10-cent  price  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  issue  or  the  morning  Tele¬ 
graph-Journal,  (7c). 

*  >i<  * 

‘RANDY  AND  BILL’  RETURN 

The  12th  annual  series  of 
Newspaperboy  Training  Bulle¬ 
tins,  featuring  Bill  and  Randy 
as  brothers  who  properly  con¬ 
duct  a  route  with  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  salesmanship,  has 
been  announced  by  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  1964-1965  program  will 
be  a  24-issue,  bi-monthly  series 
in  the  continuity  strip  style. 

According  to  John  Shank, 
committee  chairman,  the  “comic  i 
book”  handling  gave  such  im-  P 
petus  to  the  11th  series  that  it 
attracted  more  users  than  any 
previous  series.  A  total  of  about 
370  newspapers  subscribed  to 
the  series  for  a  total  of  123,360 
sets  of  bulletins.  This  compared 
to  the  1962  totals  of  238  news¬ 
papers  subscribing  to  102,000 
sets  of  bulletins. 

Distribution  of  the  bulletins 
will  begin  in  May  and  run 
through  April,  1965.  To  sub¬ 
scribe,  contact  the  ICMA  News¬ 
paperboy  Training  Committee 
member  in  your  area,  or  Parker 
Advertising  Co.,  333  W.  First  *■ 
Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 
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These  people  don’t 
want  to  be  “used”  by 
the  REA-or  anyone  else 

One  thing  about  the  American  farmer  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

He  has  built  the  greatest  agricultural  industry  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Let  the  population  keep  on  growing.  None 
of  us  need  go  hungry. 

And  within  the  past  year  or  so  the  farmer  has  made 
it  known  in  several  ways  that  he  wants  to  retain  the  initiative 
and  the  independence  that  have  helped  him  realize  this 
achievement.  This  spirit  is  something  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA)  in  Washington. 

The  REA  is  a  Federal  financing  agency  established 
during  the  Depression  days  to  help  get  electricity  to  remote 
farms  more  quickly.  For  this  purpose,  rural  electric  co¬ 
operatives  financed  by  REA  government  loans  were  formed. 
They  are  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes.  And  they  pay 
2%  interest  on  their  REA  loans,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  borrowed  money  costs  the  government. 

Between  them,  over  the  years,  these  co-ops  and  the 
investor-owned  electric  companies  have  made  electricity 
available  throughout  our  nation’s  farmlands.  But  even  so, 
REA  requests  for  appropriations  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
have  continued  to  get  bigger  and  bigger.  Last  year  the  REA 
made  the  largest  request  in  its  history:  $425  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  $175  million  in  1952.  And  the  greater  part  of 
that  $425  million  was  for  the  building  of  generating  plants 
and  high-voltage  transmission  lines. 

Thoughtful  people,  including  legislators  and  journalists, 
are  asking  whether  the  REA  in  Washington  is  encouraging 
some  rural  co-ops  to  build  power  plants  and  transmission 
lines  that  are  not  needed. 

People  are  also  asking  whether  there  is  a  planned  at¬ 
tempt  to  use  rural  electric  coop>eratives  for  developing  a 
nationwide  government  power  system.  This  could,  of  course, 
bring  about  government  ownership  of  both  the  investor- 
owned  electric  companies  and  the  co-ops.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  our  neighbors  the  cooperatives  want  that  to  happen. 

Investor-On  netl  Electric  Li^ht  and  Power  Companies— 
more  than  300  companies  serving  140,000^000  people. 

Sponsors'  ntmos  on  roqutst  throuih  this  msgazin# 


‘Youth  Bowl’ 
Promotion 
In  12  Papers 

Twelve  of  24  newspapers 
sought  as  sponsors  of  the  “All- 
America  Youth  Bowl”  this  sum¬ 
mer  have  sipned  up,  accordinp 
to  Stephen  Davis,  vicepresident 
of  Barkas  &  Shalit  Inc.,  the 
New  York  public  relations  firm, 
handlinp  the  event  for  AMF 
Pinspotters  Inc.,  a  division  of 
American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co. 

It  is  a  Ixiwlinp  tournament 
for  lx)ys  and  pirls  openinp  with 
qualifyinp  pames  June  29-July 
28.  This  is  beinp  followed  by  a 
Bowlinp  Center  Rolloff,  Aup.  1 
and  2.  All  qualifiers  from  the 
rolloffs  will  bowl  in  an  area-wide 
tournament  Aup.  8  or  9.  Four 
wnll  then  l>e  chosen  as  local 
Youth  Bowl  Champions  and 
formed  into  a  newspaper  team 
to  take  part  in  national  finals 
in  New  York  City  Aup.  24-28. 

AMF  is  pro\ndinp,  at  a  cost 
announced  as  $250,000,  tourna¬ 
ment  directors,  the  trip  to  New 
York,  incentive  awards,  tro¬ 
phies  for  the  rolloffs,  uniforms 
with  the  newspapers’  names  on 
them;  trophies  and  plaques. 

AMF  also  is  supplyinp  partici- 
patinp  bowlinp  centers  with  a 
promotion  kit  with  display  ma¬ 
terial.  This  material  will  feature 
the  newspaper  co-sponsorship. 

Newspaper's  Oblipation 

The  prospectus  states: 

“As  a  co-sponsor,  each  news¬ 
paper  aprees  to  support  this  pro¬ 
pram  with  editorial,  advertisinp 
and  special  promotion  as  befits 
an  event  of  this  scope.” 

The  editorial  and  advertisinp 
campaipn  includes  the  followinp 
minimum  commitments: 

(1)  publish  four  advance 
stories  prior  to  the  June  29 
qualifyinp  period;  (2)  run  a 
weekly  display  ad  from  that 
date  throuph  July  26,  which  may 
include  an  entry  coupon  at  the 
newspaper’s  option;  (3)  run  a 
story  or  ad  each  week  on  the 
local  activities;  (4)  publicize  the 
rolloffs  and  area  tournaments; 
(5)  provide  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  to  attend  the  national 
finals  to  report  the  event. 

Mr.  Davis  said  American  Air¬ 
lines  is  furnishinp  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  prospectus  states  that 
“it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
a  co-sponsorinp  newspaper  to 
provide  reasonable  cr^its  for 
the  participatinp  airline  in  its 
editorial  or  advertisinp  cover- 
ape.”  If  not,  the  newspaper  must 
provide  transportation  to  the 
four  team  members  and  its  rep¬ 


Judge  Rules 
For  Station 
In  Ohio  Suit 


From  left  to  right:  Walter  M.  Dear,  publisher,  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner- 
Journal;  Joseph  A.  Dear,  president  of  Dear  Publications  and  Radio  Inc. 
and  new  National  Press  Club  president;  his  wife,  Ann;  Ralph  C.  Dear, 
publisher,  Wheaton  (III.)  Daily  Journal;  Mrs.  Cyrene  Dear,  mother  of  the 
men  and  vicepresident  of  the  firm;  and  David  R.  Dear,  publisher,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  (N.C.)  Daily  Advance. 


resentative  to  New  York. 

The  newspapers  that  so  far 
have  accepted  are  the  (Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.)  Bergen  Record, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  (Denver)  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Houston  Post, 
Indianapolis  News,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
(Phoenix)  Arizona  Republic, 
Portland  Oregon- Journal,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

The  idea  was  tried  out  in  1960. 
Then  it  was  called  the  Younp 
America  Bowlerama.  Mr.  Da^^s 
said  16  newspapers  participated 
and  contributed  a  total  of  250, 
000  lines  of  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tisinp.  Some  400  bowlinp  centers 
and  15,000  boys  and  pirls  were 
involved. 

Durinp  1963,  Mr.  Davis  said, 
75  newspaper  bowlinp  supple¬ 
ments  w'ere  published.  They  ac¬ 
counted  for  438,821  publicity 
linape  and  609,085  advertisinp 
linape,  a  total  of  1,047,936, 
valued  at  $495,082. 

• 

School  Television 
Shows  News  Pictures 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Students  in  Washinpton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Maryland,  keep  up-to-date 
in  their  studies  by  use  of  cur¬ 
rent  news  photopraphs  supplied 
by  the  Hagerstown  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Associated  Press. 

Instructors  havinp  classes  on 
the  county-wide  closed-circuit 
television  network,  display  the 
pictures  daily  as  they  pertain 
to  that  day’s  teachinp  subjects. 
The  preatest  use  is  in  an  eiphth 
prade  Social  Studies  television 
class  where  they  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  that  day’s 
newspaper. 

• 

Daily  Names  INR 

The  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  Daily 
News  (circ.  9,126)  has  named 
Inland  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  as  national  advertisinp 
representative. 


Progress  of  Houston 
Rates  92-Page  Salute 

Houston 

The  Houston  Post’s  1964  an¬ 
nual  edition  Feb.  9  was  a  four- 
section  .salute  to  “Houston;  To¬ 
day  and  Tomorrow.”  The  92- 
pape  .salute  containe<l  more  than 
100,000  advertisinp  lines. 

All  but  one  of  the  sections  was 
printed  in  eipht  column  foremat. 
Each  was  fronted  with  a  full 
color  photopraph  or  drawinp 
depictinp  its  subject  content. 

A  Newcomer’s  Guide  of  56 
papes  in  tabloid  form  will  be 
distributed  to  more  than  50,000 
new  residents  durinp  the  year. 

• 

New  .4<l  Director 
For  Florida  Daily 

Ocala,  Fla. 

Appointment  of  Elven  J. 
Grubbs  as  advertisinp  director 
of  the  Ocala  Star-Banner  was 
announced  by  Loyal  Phillips, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Grubbs  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  he  was  a  carrier 
boy.  Appointed  classified  adver¬ 
tisinp  manaper  in  Nov.,  1951, 
he  was  advanced  to  assistant 
advertisinp  manaper  last  July. 

• 

Memphis  Daily  Names 
Koeiieiiii  City  Editor 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  city  editor  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  is 
Joe  Koenenn.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Malcolm  Adams. 

Mr.  Koenenn  has  been  re¬ 
porter,  copy  editor,  nipht  city 
editor  and  assistant  city  editor. 
He  bepan  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montgomery  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal. 

• 

Braascli  with  GATF 

Dr.  William  Braasch  has 
joined  the  Graphic  Arts  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation  staff  as  an  educa¬ 
tion  consultant.  Since  1954  he 
has  been  traininp  director  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 


Cleveland 

Attorneys  are  p  r  e  p  a  r  i  n  p 
.statements  of  fact  on  which 
Federal  Judpe  James  C.  Con¬ 
nell  will  base  the  award  of  dam- 
apes  to  the  Lorain  -  Elyria 
Broadcastinp  Co.  in  its  suit 
against  the  Lorain  Journal. 

Judpe  Connell,  reversing  his 
own  1960  decision,  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  broadcastinp  com¬ 
pany  in  its  treble  damapes  suit. 
Radio  station  WEOL  asked  for 
damapes  of  $984,000  after  the 
Department  of  Justice  won  a 
civil  injunction  charpinp  the 
newspaper  illepally  i)revented 
its  adverti.sers  from  advertising 
on  the  radio  station. 

Judpe  Connell  found  in  favor 
of  the  newspaper,  but  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or¬ 
dered  a  retrial.  The  apiiellate 
court  said  Judpe  Connell  ex¬ 
cluded  damaging  evidence  in  a 
series  of  “highly  technical  and 
often  erroneous  rulings.” 

The  radio  station  said  the 
Journal  told  its  advertisers  it 
would  refuse  to  accept  further 
advertising  from  them  if  they 
bought  time  on  WEOL. 

The  civil  action  was  based  on 
a  government  anti-trust  suit 
filed  in  1949.  The  Journal  was 
enjoined  against  monopolizing 
advertisinp  in  the  area.  At  that 
time,  testimony  showed  the  pa¬ 
per  refused  to  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  from  businessmen  who  also 
bought  time  on  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

Defendants  in  the  case  are 
Isadore  Horvitz,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Lorain  Journal 
Co.,  and  Samuel  A.  Horvitz, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  firm.  The  Horvitz  family 
of  Cleveland,  also  owns  a  high¬ 
way  construction  firm  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  newspapers. 

• 

Ex-Publishers  Donate 
Home  for  College  Use 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

A  Tudor-style  house,  valued 
at  $55,000,  has  been  donated  to 
Jamestown  Community  College 
as  the  future  home  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution.  The 
donors  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con¬ 
stantine  Poulos,  former  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Jamestown  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poulos  will  make 
their  home  in  Sevema  Park,  Md. 
They  came  here  in  1960  and 
bought  the  Sun,  and  terminated 
publication  June  30,  1962. 
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Lyoils  Says 
Press  Needs 
Spe(*ialists 

Brunswick,  Me. 

Specialists  are  needed  by 
newspapers  today,  Louis  M. 
Lyons,  (  urator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  address  at  Bow- 
doin  Collo^re  heie  Feb.  6. 

The  address  inaugurated 
.  Bowdoin’.s  Charles  Weston  Pick¬ 
ard  Lectureship  in  journalism. 
Mr.  Pickard,  a  member  of  the 
Bowdoin  class  of  18o7,  was  the 
I  owner  of  the  old  Portland  (Me.) 
Tranacriiif. 

An  anachronism  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  “their  old  habit  that 
everybody  starts  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  for  basic  training  in  the 
=  newsroom,”  Mr.  Lyons  said. 

I  “This  training  is  useful,  but 
!  not  for  long”  he  said,  “just  long 
enough  to  learn  the  ropes  in 
the  pajwr  and  get  on  to  the 
structure  of  its  community.” 

Mr.  Lyons  maintained  that 
“the  proliferation  of  specialties 
and  the  demands  they  make  re¬ 
quire  that  the  newspaper,  like 
I  other  significant  institutions, 
seek  out  trained  specialists  and 
use  them  in  their  special  fields 
without  spending  irrelevant 
years  as  genei’al  reporters.” 

“Why,”  Mr.  Lyons  asked, 

'  “should  not  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  look  to  the  graduate 
schools  and  the  university  facul¬ 
ties  for  its  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondents,  its  specialists  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  science,  labor,  Russian, 
•Africa,  architecture,  race  re¬ 
lations?  Why  should  not  a  stu- 
ilent  in  foreign  affairs  consider 
journali.sm  as  an  alternative  to 
diplomacy  and  teaching?” 

• 

Jiid^e  Adnioiii^lie^ 

Pliolojs  f<»r  Jury  Pix 

Duluth,  Minn. 

An  order  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  l)e  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  issued  against 
Karl  Jams,  Duluth  Herald  and 
.Veic.s  -  Tribune  photographer, 
was  dismissed  Feb.  7  with  an 
admonishment  by  District  Judge 
Mark  Nolan. 

£  The  incident  involved  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  Duluth  grand 
jury  taken  by  Mr.  Jams  Jan.  30 
and  published  in  the  News-Trib¬ 
une  the  following  day. 

Judge  Nolan  said  that  if  a 
question  arises  about  whether 
a  photograph  should  l)e  taken 
in  connection  with  the  court, 
the  photographer  should  check 
with  the  presiding  judge.  Mr. 

.  Jaros  te.stified  that  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  an  order  at  the  time  he 
took  the  picture. 
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HUMORIST  HONORED  —  Art 
Buchwald,  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  humor  columnist,  re¬ 
ceived  the  16th  annual  Journalism 
Award  of  the  Collegian,  student 
newspaper  at  La  Salle  College, 
Philadelphia.  Brother  Daniel  Ber- 
nian,  F.S.C.,  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  presented  the  award. 


H-T  Repurter  Enters 
Conjsressional  Race 

WMlliam  F.  Haddad,  35,  re¬ 
signed  Feb.  8  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  June  Democratic 
primary  in  New  York’s  Itlth 
district. 

Before  going  to  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Mr.  Haddad  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Post, 
specializing  in  housing  and 
politics.  While  he  was  on  the 
Herald  Tribune  he  served,  for  a 
time,  as  head  of  a  team  of 
investigative  reporters. 

Mr.  Haddad,  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  is  a  son-in-law  of  John 
Hay  Whitney,  Herald  Tribune 
j)ublisher. 


Merfje  Woineii’s  Dept. 
With  Local  News  Unit 

Minneapolis 

The  women’s  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Min- 
neapolis  Tribune  was  divided 
Feb.  2  into  separate  units  and 
integrated  into  the  separate 
local  news  staffs  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

Beverly  Mindrum,  former 
Star  health  and  welfare  re¬ 
porter,  was  named  Star  women’s 
editor.  Barbara  Flanagan  con¬ 
tinues  as  Tribune  women’s  edi¬ 
tor. 

Lora  Lee  Watson,  who  has 
been  assistant  women’s  editor 
for  both  the  Star  and  the  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  a  service  bureau  to  handle 
wedding  and  engagement  an¬ 
nouncements  and  a  shoppers 
service  for  both  newspapers. 
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130  Teachers  in  Seminar 
Run  by  Kokomo  Tribune 


Kokomo,  Ind. 

130  teachers  participated  Feb. 
8  in  a  Newspaper  in  tbe  Class¬ 
room  Seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Kokomo  Tribune  and  the  Koko¬ 
mo-Center  Schools. 

Dr.  Robert  Murphy  of  the 
journalism  faculty  of  Syracuse 
University,  and  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines,  founder  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  addressed  the  gathering. 

The  seminar  was  initiated  by 
Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher 
of  the  Tribune  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  retired  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Kepintcr  and  Tribune,  related 
that  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
classroom  program  were  trig¬ 
gered  by  the  findings  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  10  years  ago  among  5,500 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils. 

“It  was  a  survey  on  the  use 
of  leisure  time,  taken  as  a  class¬ 
room  project,”  he  said.  “It  re¬ 


vealed  that  even  in  the  early 
years  of  television,  boys  reported 
spending  hours  on  electronic 
communication  for  every  hour  of 
all  forms  of  leading — girls  IVz 
hours  to  1.” 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  this  raised 
the  (juestion,  “Are  we  rearing  a 
generation  of  non-readers?” 

He  outlined  what  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  tour  of  32  cities 
which  had  school  systems  which 
were  making  good  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom. 

“I  found  that  the  000  teachers 
(ones  who  had  attended  summer 
workshops  at  universities)  had 
spread  their  knowledge  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  hundreds  more,”  he 
said.  “I  found  the  newspaper 
used  in  many  classrooms,  on 
geography,  history,  civics,  Eng¬ 
lish,  domestic  science,  various 
phases  of  citizenship  and  even 
math. 

“I  found  the  newspaper  wel¬ 
comed  in  these  classrooms  by 
teacher  and  student,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  enrichment  of 
their  classroom  work.” 


Parade  Contest 
Winners  Annonneed 

Parade  magazine’s  Target 
Marketing  Sweepstakes  Contest 
winners  were  announced  this 
week. 

All-expense,  12-day  trips  to 
Italy  were  awarded  to  the  top 
five  winners:  Robert  L.  Gaines, 
account  executive,  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Inc.  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Lee  Brower, 
account  executive,  BBDO,  New 
York  City;  John  F.  Malone,  ad- 
v'ertising  manager,  Pontiac  Mo¬ 
tor  Division,  Pontiac,  Michigan; 
Stan  Brown,  vicepresident,  Hix¬ 
son  &  Jorgensen,  Inc.  Ix)s  An¬ 
geles;  and  Robert  J.  Willheim, 
advertising  director.  Sunset 
House,  Los  Angeles. 

The  contest  attracted  more 
than  7,000  entries. 

• 

Proht’^hariii^  Up  25% 
At  L.A.  Times-Mirror 

Los  Angeles 

The  Times-Mirror  Board  of 
Directors  contributed  $750,000 
to  the  Profit-Sharing  Trust,  a 
25  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year’s  allocation  of 
$600,000. 

The  plan  operates  with  a  base 
contribution  of  $400,000  an¬ 
nually,  then  an  additional 
amount  based  on  profits,  which 
in  1963  added  $350,000.  The 
company  has  contributed  $6,506,- 
069  since  inception  of  the  plan 
in  1945. 


Paper's  Program 
Aids  School  Editors 

London,  Ont. 

Sixty-six  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dent  editors  and  writers  repre¬ 
senting  34  Western  Ontario  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  attended  the  first 
editors’  conference  sponsored  by 
the  London  Free  Press. 

The  pilot  project,  designed  to 
assist  schools  in  producing  year 
l)ooks  and  student  newspapers, 
featured  a  three-hour  seminar, 
a  tour  of  the  newspaper  plant 
and  a  banquet.  W’illiam  G.  Tres- 
tain,  general  manager  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  told  the  students 
and  26  teachers  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  students,  that  news¬ 
papers  are  “the  servant  of  the 
man  who  couldn’t  be  there.” 

• 

Rep.  Pool  Champions 
Ladies'  Press  Rights 

Washington 

Congressman  at  -  large  Joe 
Pool  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Women’s  Press  Corps. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Jim  Wright, 
chairman  of  the  'Texas  congres¬ 
sional  delegation,  Mr.  Pool  asked 
that  women  reporters  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  delegation 
meetings. 

The  women  have  earned  the 
“professional  respect”  of  their 
editors  and  their  male  counter¬ 
parts,  Mr.  Pool  said  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  “I  feel  that  they  deserve 
ours  as  well.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 
Writes  New  Column 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers?  will  con¬ 
verse  with  newspaper  readers 
about  psychological  problems  in 
a  syndicated  column  six  days 
a  week. 

The  Bell-McClure  Sjmdicate 
will  distribute  the  column,  for 
release  bepinninp:  Feb.  17,  of  the 
diminutive  doctor  of  philosophy, 
who  is  known  to  millions 
through  her  television  and  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts,  lectures  around 
the  country  and  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  North  American 
New.spaper  .Alliance. 

Dorothy  Dix  Successor 

Dr.  Brothers’  column  will  re¬ 
place  the  Dorothy  Dix  advice 
column,  which  has  been  written 
for  the  last  few  years  by  Helen 
Worden  Erskine,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing  from  newspaper  work  to 
write  books.  However,  the  new 
column  will  be  drastically  dif¬ 
ferent,  it  was  explained.  The 


column  will  follow  a  question- 
and-answer  format,  but  it  will 
be  conversational  in  tone  and 
informal  in  style.  The  Sunday 
column  will  deal  with  a  single 
subject.  It  was  explained  that 
a  professional  psychologist  can¬ 
not  and  would  not  offer  “ad¬ 
vice”  without  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  careful  study  of  in¬ 
dividual  patients  and  the  col¬ 
umn  will  not  presume  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
avoid  flip  answers  that  tend  to 
poke  fun  at  human  frailties  and 
foibles. 

Much  Material 

“A  tremendous  amount  of 
material  in  the  field  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,’  is  being  researched  and  de¬ 
veloped  continuously,”  explained 
Dr.  Brothers  with  a  warm  and 
winning  smile.  “Each  day  we 
learn  more  and  more  what 
makes  us  —  things  that  could 


Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 


make  life  smoother.  It’s  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  take  this  new  under¬ 
standing  of  life  and  bring  it  in 
simple,  clear,  usable  form  to 
people.  With  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  we  can  bring  what  we 
know  in  the  laboratory  to  bear 
on  personal  i)roblems  in  every¬ 
day  life.” 

Dr.  Brothers  tapes  a  televi¬ 
sion  program  that  it  syndicated 
to  100  tv  stations  and  .she  broad¬ 
casts  nationally  on  .4BC  radio. 
She  often  api)ears  as  a  guest 
on  the  “Tonight  Show”  tv  pro¬ 
gram.  She  recently  began  a 
monthly  column  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine.  She  lectures 
before  college  and  civic  groups 
throughout  the  nation. 

For  the  last  year,  she  has 
written  a  weekly  article  on  psy¬ 
chological  views  on  the  news 
for  the  North  American  New.s- 
paper  Alliance,  an  affiliate  of 
the  Bell- McClure  Syndicate.  Re¬ 
cent  articles  in  that  series  have 
dealt  with  such  timely  news 
stories  as  how  to  giv’e  up  smok¬ 
ing,  Gov.  Rockefeller’s  expected 
new  child,  holiday  disasters. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith’s 
candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President,  a 
psychiatric  guide  to  Jack  Ruby’s 
coming  trial  for  shooting  Lee 
Oswald. 

Wife  of  Physician 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Milton  Brothers,  a  medi¬ 
cal  doctor,  and  the  mother  of 
a  10-year-old  daughter,  Lisa, 
The  two  Doctors  Brothers  en¬ 
joy  reading  aloud,  golf,  bridge. 

“She  looks  like  Loretta 
Young,  walks  like  Marilyn  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  talks  like  Dr.  Freud,” 
a  television  columnist  once  de¬ 
scribed  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers. 

The  new  columnist  is  a  reg¬ 
istered  (New  York  State)  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation.  She  is  an  educator,  hav¬ 
ing  taught  psychology  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  at  Hunt¬ 
er  College  for  six  years.  She 
is  the  author  of  several  suc¬ 
cessfully  sold  books, 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Acro.ss  the  top  of  the  front 
page  of  the  .Veto  York  loumal- 
Ameriran  on  Feb.  7  ran  a 
streamer  headline,  printed  in 
red  ink,  reading:  “Those  New  * 

York  Suburbia  Sin- Wives  _ 

Why  the  ‘Moonlighting’  ”  —  I 
and  the  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers’  by¬ 
line  was  attached.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  been  sent  out 
on  a  newspai)er  reporting  as¬ 
signment.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Journal- American  photogra- 
j)her  A1  Robbins. 

Sex  tn  Suburbia  ? 

Dr,  Brothers  intert’iewed  the  I 
district  attorney  who  is  to  ’ 
prosecute  the  sensational  cases  ; 
on  Long  Island  and  one  of  the  ■ 
housewives  held  in  $10,000  bail, 
charged  with  prostitution.  The 
three-column  story  was  distrib-  . 
uted  by  NANA. 

John  Osenenko,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate,  emphasized  that  the 
new  column  will  lie  authentic  J 
and  scientific  and  will  lie  a  total  r- 
departure  from  “advice”  col¬ 
umns  of  the  past  with  gag  lines 
given  as  answers  to  .serious  hu¬ 
man  problems. 

*  *  if 

35  Presidents^ 
Letters  Form  ^ 

Weekly  Panel  | 

“Letters  of  the  Presidents,” 
a  weekly  two-column  liox  fea-  ! 
ture,  will  be  distributed  in  35 
panels  this  election  year  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Most  newspapers  plan  to  start 
it  the  first  weekend  in  March 
and  end  it  just  before  the  No¬ 
vember  election. 

It's  Illustruletl 

Each  panel  is  headed  with  a 
picture  of  the  President  and  a 
brief  paragraph  of  explanation 
of  the  letter  selected.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter.  The  letters 
will  be  incorporated  into  a  hand¬ 
some  and  inexpensive  book  later  ■ 
in  the  year.  It  will  be  made  | 
available  only  to  readers  of  F 
newspapers  subscribing  to  the 
series.  Wholesale  rates  and  de¬ 
tails  for  use  as  a  self-liquidat¬ 
ing  or  profit-making  promotion 
will  be  made  available  to  sub¬ 
scribing  editors. 

Author  of  “Letters  of  the  | 
Presidents”  is  H.  Jack  Lang,  an  ji 
expert  in  the  field  of  historical  | 
documents  and  author  of  the  [. 
book,  “The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.”  He  is  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Cleveland  advertising 
agency  of  Lang,  Fisher  &  Stas-  ^ 
hower  and  is  editor  of  the  na-  1 
tionally-circulated  Magazine  of  f 
Letters.  !J 

LISHER  for  February  15,  1964  || 
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sytsdk.ates  Joseph  Atvarded 

A1  Johns’  Cartoons  Trophy 


Show  Fun  In  Work 


Irritations  identified  with 
various  oeoupations  actually  be¬ 
come  vastly  amusing  in  a  new 
weekly  <artoon  panel. 

The  cartoon:  “It’s  A  Living.’’ 

The  cartoonist:  A1  Johns. 

The  format :  Two  -  column 
panel  once  a  week. 

The  di.stributor :  American 
Pre.ss  Features,  Stanton,  N.  J. 

Small  and  funny  annoyances 
in  all  fields  of  work  are  limned 
in  the  new  i)anel.  Reader  identi¬ 
fication  is  obtained  as  a  new 
occupation  is  depicted  in  each 


"GIMME  A  HAMBURGER." 


Richard  Joseph,  who  writes 
the  weekly  “Travel  Log’’  column 
for  the  Chicago-Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  received 
the  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial 
Award  sponsored  by  Trans 
World  Airways  at  a  dinner  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  award  was  established  by 
TWA  in  1952  in  memory  of 
James  J.  Strebig  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Gerald  B. 
Dobben  of  American  Aviation 
Publications.  It  consists  of  $250 
cash  and  a  commemorative 
trophy.  Mr.  Joseph  was  honored 
for  “his  consistently  high-qual¬ 
ity  research  and  presentation, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  of 
new  horizons  in  air  travel.’’ 

In  addition  to  writing  his  syn- 


panel.  Personal  pet  peeves  of 
readers  crop  up  constantly. 


“The  combination  has  proved 
very  successful  for  turning  car-  Mj 

tooning  into  an  efficient  busi-  m  S 

ness,’’  writes  Mrs.  Johns.  “We  T 

own  a  two-story  home  in  Gra-  I 

nada  Hills,  a  suburb  of  Los  An-  .  - 

geles  in  the  San  Fernando  Val-  ^ 
ley.  Our  home  is  in  the  hills  k 
just  outside  the  .smog  and  we  j| 
have  an  unequalled  view  of  the 
valley.  In  fact,  we  own  a  two- 
acre  hill  and  from  the  top  of 

the  hill  is  a  .360-degree  view  of  "f'  'V 

“We  have  no  children  but  do 
own  a  very  spoiled  cocker  span- 

iel,  an  independent  java  temple  ^ 

bird  and  a  salamander  who  eats  ‘ 

our  tropical  fish  unless  we  watch 
her.”  -she  adds. _ 

jt— — — - dicated  column,  Mr.  Joseph  has 

been  Esquire  Magazine's  travel 
/  editor  for  more  than  17  years 

_  //  (^  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 

I  books  on  travel.  He  is  a  virtual 
"'Moris.  commuter  to  Europe,  Latin 
\  ^  America  and  the  Orient.  He  has 

'  W //  (  I  Mwll  visited  more  than  100  countries 

I  I  |\l}|  and  averages  more  than  40,000 

u  n  l/l/li  IIHh  a  year. 


Al  Johns 


^  r^ldllP  ‘CHILD  WORSHIPERS’ 

_ 1  ,  U  A  hard-hitting  new  book  about 

V  1  V-A—M  111  ill  parents  who  insist  on  making 
~  Y'^  their  children  status  symbols  is 

the  February  choice  of  Books 
".  .  .  So,  in  keeping  with  our  flex-  In  The  News,  subsidiary  of  the 
ibie  press  conference  format  .  .  ."  Hall  Syndicate. 

“The  Child  Worshipers”  by 
At  the  request  of  the  White  Martha  Weinman  Lear  asserts 
House,  Jim  Berry,  editorial  car-  that  parenthood  is  becoming  a 
toonist  for  Newspaper  Enter-  “competitive  sport”  in  some 
prise  Association,  sent  President  areas  of  American  society,  with 
Johnson  the  signed  original  of  mothers  often  overdressing  their 
the  above  panel.  Mr.  Berry,  a  children  in  expensive  clothes, 
Clevelander,  has  been  with  NEA  sending  them  to  plush  camps, 
since  1961.  His  daily  panel,  indulging  them  with  elaborate 
“Berry’s  World,”  is  a  sophisti-  vacations  or  costly  parties,  in 
cated,  sometimes  satirical  com-  order  to  attain  for  themselves 
ment  on  the  political,  interna-  the  social  standing  they  seek, 
tional  and  domestic  scene.  It’s  Martha  IVeinman  Lear  has 
distributed  to  more  than  800  written  for  many  national  mag- 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapers,  azines. 


United 

FEATURE 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DDRIS  FLEESDN 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLDR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
OR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  O 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 
“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS— 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS. 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE 
A  LAW  D/S 
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Pentagon  News 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

release  classified  material  that 
would  no  longer  l)e  of  interest 
to  a  potential  enemy.  Col.  Hinkle 
says  that  50  percent  of  his  work 
involves  taking’  the  classification 
off  material  that  is  no  longer  a 
security  matter. 

Security  Oieck  on  Stories 

As  a  policy,  the  office  does 
not  ask  newsmen  to  submit  ma¬ 
terial  for  examination.  The  only 
time  this  is  done,  the  reporters 
agree  beforehand. 

“When  we  were  building  the 
DEW  line,  we  wanted  the  press 
to  take  a  look  at  it,  since  it  was 
one  of  the  engineering  feats  of 
the  decade,”  says  Col.  Hinkle. 
“But  the  location  of  the  sites 
was  classified  information,  and 
we  couldn’t  take  newsmen  there 
without  revealing  where  the 
sites  were.  They  agreed  to  sub¬ 
mit  stories  for  security  check, 
because  the  stories  could  not 
have  been  done  otherwise.” 

The  office  also  reviews  speeches 
made  by  top  officials — including 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — to  see 
that  the  statements  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  Defense  Department 
policy. 

The  fourth  directorate.  Spe¬ 
cial  Services,  arranges  for  bands 
to  play  at  special  ceremonies  and 
for  speakers  at  organizational 
functions. 

Operating  under  Mr.  Sylves¬ 
ter’s  office  is  the  Office  of  Media 
Accreditations  and  Tours, 
headed  by  Lt.  Col.  Richard  P. 
Taffe.  Alx)ut  5,000  newsmen  are 
currently  accredited  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  on  a  regular 
or  standby  basis.  This  entitles 
them  to  use  military  transpor¬ 
tation  in  time  of  emergency  and 
opens  the  gates  of  U.S.  military 
installations  around  the  world. 
It  does  not,  however,  give  the 
reporter  access  to  classified  in¬ 
formation,  even  though  a  full 
security  check  is  run  on  the 
newsman  l)efore  credentials  are 
issued. 

The  office  also  handles  tours  of 
military  installations  for  visit¬ 
ing  journalists,  students,  or 
cultural  representatives.  It  also 
tries  to  arrange  military  trans¬ 
portation  for  donations  of  food, 
clothing  or  medical  supplies  to 
needy  areas  abroad. 

The  scope  of  the  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Department  at  Defense 
includes  many  varied  activities 
— but  the  vital  function  of  get¬ 
ting  the  news  out  to  the  press 
will  continue  to  be  its  best  pub¬ 
licized  and  most  controversial 
job.  Secretary  Sylvester  sees  no 
prospects  of  a  letup  in  the 
clamor  of  the  press  for  more 
information. 


“I  expect  the  news  community 
to  struggle  again.st  anything 
that  makes  their  job  harder,”  he 
says.  “When  I  was  reporting,  I 
would  try  to  browl)eat  an  official 
to  get  him  to  do  what  I  wanted. 
So  would  any  reporter.  Rut  if  I 
succeeded,  I  didn’t  think  much 
of  that  official.” 

• 

U.S.  Reporters  Kept 
Away  from  Ciiantaiianio 

The  Defense  Department  this 
we(*k  turned  down  requests  by 
newsmen  to  visit  the  Guantana¬ 
mo  naval  base  because  it  was 
“not  l>elievetl  in  the  national 
interest.” 

A  British  reporter,  Edwin 
Tetlow  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  at  the  base  but  his 
presence  was  termed  a  coinci¬ 
dence  since  his  application  had 
l)een  approved  some  time  ago. 
His  copy  was  made  available  to 
AP  on  Feb.  12  and  he  returned 
to  Washington. 

U.S.  reporters  hav’e  been 
anxious  to  get  to  the  base  to 
report  on  the  situation  which 
has  developed  since  Cuba  cut  off 
some  of  the  water  supply.  News¬ 
men  have  to  use  government 
planes  or  ships  to  reach  the 
base. 

Copley  News  Service 
Bureau  in  Venezuela 

San  Diego 

Opening  of  a  Copley  New's 
Ser\’ice  bureau  in  Caracas,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  and  expansion  of  the 
Washington  bureau  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Rembert 
James,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  CNS. 

Miss  Penny  Lernoux,  formerly 
associated  with  the  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  previously  a  reporter 
for  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citi¬ 
zen-News,  will  head  the  Caracas 
bureau. 

The  Washington  bureau  will 
be  expanded  by  addition  of 
Lester  Bell,  military  writer  for 
the  San  Diego  Union,  and  Paul 
Tsompanas,  a  reporter  with  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 

Hal  D.  Steward,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  retired 
Army  officer,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Bell  as  military  news  w’riter  for 
the  Union.  Edwin  G.  Martin, 
now  a  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  will  become  a  full¬ 
time  White  House  correspondent 
for  CNS. 

• 

Rollins  Moves  Up 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Steed  Rollins,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Durham  Herald 
Company  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Durham  Sun,  has  moved  up 
to  president,  succeeding  the  late 
Carl  C.  Council. 


Edward  Savage  Heads 
USIA  Info  Office 

Washington 

Edward  J.  Savage,  career  for¬ 
eign  serv'ice  officer  in  Europe 
and  South  Asia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency’s  Office  of 
Public  Information.  His  most 
recent  assignment  has  lieen  as 
press  attache  in  Helsinki,  Fin¬ 
land,  since  December  1960. 

In  his  new  assignment,  Mr. 
Savage  will  serv’e  under  USIA 
Director-designate  Carl  T.  Row¬ 
an,  former  Ambassador  to  Fin¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Savage  was  bom  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1922. 
He  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  the 
Univ’ersity  of  Rochester  (1947) 
and  a  B.S.  degree  (Foreign 
Sei^’ice)  from  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  (1950). 

Mr.  Savage’s  predecessor  as 
director  of  public  information 
was  Lowell  Bennett,  who  will 
undertake  an  overseas  assign¬ 
ment  for  USIA. 


7  Receive  Prizes 
For  Racing  Coverage 

Thirty-five  writers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  broadcasters  and  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  been  named  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism  as  winners  of  the 
annual  John  Heiwey  awards  for 
excellence  in  the  reporting  of 
harness  racing. 

The  top  awards  of  $250,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Harness  Racing  Insti¬ 
tute,  go  to  Louis  Effrat,  New 
York  Times,  best  news  story; 
Donald  P.  Evans,  Rome  (N  .Y.) 
Daily  Sentinel,  feature;  Jerry 
Izenberg,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 
Ledger  and  Newhouse  publica¬ 
tions,  column;  John  Ulm,  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News, 
cartoon;  Robert  Walker,  New 
York  Times,  photograph ;  Robert 
Lipsvte,  True,  magazine  story; 
and  ‘  WFIL-TV,  Philadelphia, 
radio-TV  presentation. 


Hirt  Named  Manager 
Of  New  Department 

Chicago 

Paul  S.  Hirt  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  newly-formed 
sales  presentation  department  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Tbnes  and 
Daily  News  by  Laurence  T. 
Knott,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc. 

A  26-year  veteran  in  the 
newspaper  field,  Mr.  Hirt  is  a 
director  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
and  author  of  a  forthcoming 
book,  “Newspaper  Presentations 
—  How  to  Create  and  Use  Them 
to  Sell  More  Advertising  Space.” 
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Ex-Truck  Drivers 
Recall  ‘Old  Days’ 

Miiavaukee 

The  “good  old  days”  letween 
1921  and  1934  when  they  drove 
Journal  Company  (iiciilation 
trucks  to  pay  their  way  throuffh 
college  were  re-lived  heie  Feb. 
6  by  about  60  “alumni”  of  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  men,  many  of  whom  are 
now  attorneys,  doctors,  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  Journal  Com))any 
employes,  met  to  reminisce  and 
to  honor  Arno  R.  Fi.scher,  \nce- 
president  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  circulation  manager 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Mr. 
Fischer  was  circulation  super¬ 
visor  for  the  Journal  at  the  time 
most  of  the  men  were  drivers. 

The  alumni  talked  about  the 
pay  of  $35  every  two  weeks;  the 
$5  bonus  they  didn’t  get  if  they 
had  an  accident,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  with  the  drivers  of  the 
“peach  sheet”  which  carried 
old  Wisconsin  Neu's  to  get  the 
sports  scores  on  the  streets  first. 

Mr.  Fischer  .said  alnnit  350 
students  are  now  working  for 
the  company  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Instrumental  in  arranging  the 
i-eunion  were  Circuit  Judge 
Harvey  L.  Neelen;  Edward 
Donahue,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Pabst  Brewing  Co.;  Francis  D. 
Kelly,  secretary’  of  the  Journal 
Company,  and  R.  Ward  Dunphy, 
an  attorney. 


Lwiitloii  Telegraph 
Appoints  U.S.  Firm 

The  appointment  of  Regie 
International  Inc.  of  New  York, 
as  U.S.  adv’ertising  lepresenta- 
tive  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Sunday  Telegraph  of  London  has 
l)een  announced  by  H.  M.  Ste¬ 
phen,  managing  director,  and 
T.  Bassett-Powell,  advertising 
director,  at  the  Fleet  Street 
Headquarters  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  has  a 
circulation  of  over  1,300,000. 

The  Sunday  Telegraph,  cre¬ 
ated  only  two  years  ago,  has 
reached  an  average  w’eekly  sale 
of  600,000. 


Eiiergee  Bread  to  C&D 

Chalek  and  Dreyer  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  agency  for 
Energee  bread  that  makes  its 
debut  this  month  in  the  New 
York,  New’  Jersey,  and  Con¬ 
necticut  area.  The  agency  said  a 
concentrated  introductory  cam¬ 
paign  is  slated  for  daily  news¬ 
papers. 
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Computers 

(Ciirlinucd  from  page  13) 

eventually  eliminate  their  jobs. 
At  th-  aine  time,  it  is  quite 
clear  tiiat  new  lines  of  occupa¬ 
tion  aie  opening  up  and  the 
numlt.  of  jobs  in  the  plant 
eventually  will  increase  for  those 
with  special  talents  and  tech¬ 
nical  -kills.  Mr.  Knight  thinks 
the  journalism  schools  should 
give  :ome  attention  to  training 
and  education  for  newspaper 
jobs  other  than  those  in  news 
writing. 

.Already  production  executives 
in  the  Knight  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  have  liecome  restless  with 
certain  limitations  of  the  com¬ 
puter  system  and  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  experts  to  overcome 
them.  Mr.  Eary’s  comment  was 
typical:  “We  need  to  get  away 
from  a  mechanical  punching  de¬ 
vice.  It’s  too  slow.  So  we’re  look¬ 
ing  into  the  possibilities  of  opti¬ 
cal  .scanning.’’ 

(Optical  Scantling  Next 

When  an  optical  .scanning  sy.s- 
tem  is  perfected,  it  will  l)e  prac¬ 
tical  for  a  computer  to  “read” 
copy  and  turn  out  a  coded  tape 
or  other  element  to  run  the  type¬ 
casting  machines.  As  Mr.  Eary 
.sees  it,  the  production  line  could 
start  in  the  newsroom  if  every 
reporter  had  the  .same  kind  of 
typewriter  with  uniform  letter¬ 
ing. 

While  this  idea  may  he  a  few’ 
years  off,  Mr.  Eary  admitted, 
the  Herald  experts  are  busy 
with  IBM  people  in  developing 
a  program  for  area  composition 
of  ads,  using  the  Linofilm  “cold 
type”  system.  An  ad  up  to  four 
columns  in  width,  page  deep, 
will  l)e  completely  assembled 
from  computerized  tape.  The 
Linofilm  copy  will  then  go  to  the 
engraving  room  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  plate. 

No  matter  w’hat  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  ad  copy  may  be  the 
computer  program  will  handle  it. 
By  April,  the  Herald  people  said, 
some  ads  run  through  this  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  appearing  in  the 
paper  daily. 

Through  a  Picket  Line 

When  a  .stranger  approaches 
the  Perry  Publications’  building 
on  South  Dixie  Highway  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  men  and  women 
carrying  picket  signs  cast  in- 
(luiring  glances.  They  seem  to 
wonder:  are  you  another  com¬ 
puter  expert? 

These  members  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  have  been 
“walking”  since  November  in 
protest  against  automation.  Yet 
every  edition  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers 
has  appeared. 


Not  only  has  the  plant  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  local  needs,  but 
it  has  assumed  production  as¬ 
signments  that  reach  to  a  dozen 
other  Perry  newspapers  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  include  a  variety  of 
liooks,  periodicals  and  accounting 
chores. 

Cecil  B.  Kelley,  publisher  of 
the  Palm  Beach  papers,  has 
mastered  the  lexicon  of  the  com¬ 
puter  age  and  he  is  as  “blue- 
sky”  as  any  newspaper  executive 
you’ll  meet  on  the  Computer 
Trail  when  it  comes  to  talking 
alx>ut  the  potentiality  of  whirl¬ 
ing  discs  and  communications 
.satellites  in  the  heavens  aliove. 

How  to  Fight  .Automat ion 

“How  can  you  fight  automa¬ 
tion?”  he  asks  rhetorically.  “You 
can  fight  it  with  more  automa¬ 
tion.” 

He  explains: 

The  highly  developed  computer 
system  in  the  Perry  plant  has 
.such  fantastic  capabilities  that 
it  cries  out  for  more  and  more 
w’ork  to  do.  As  a  result,  the  num- 
l)er  of  employes  keeps  swelling 
as  new  jobs  are  created. 

A  central  office  and  production 
operation  is  being  developed  at 
West  Palm  Beach  for  the  group 
of  papers  and  other  publications 
owned  by  John  H.  Perry  Jr. 
Computerized  tape  is  processed 
heie  and  distributed  to  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  via  Data  Speed 
telephone  circuits. 

Cu.«tom-Ediled  .Stories 

As  Mr.  Kelley  envisions  it, 
the  time  may  come  when  all  wire 
copy  will  be  custom-edited  in  one 
center  and  newspapers  on  the 
circuit  may  call  for  specified 
wordage  on  any  story.  Copy  edi¬ 
tors  would  take  a  story  off  the 
wire,  or  an  important  local  one, 
and  prepare  it  in  several  ver¬ 
sions  (100  words,  .>00  w’ords, 
etc.).  An  editor  would  then 
order  the  particular  version  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  Kelley  conceives  of  the 
possibility  that  all  papers  in  an 
area,  not  necessarily  under  the 
same  ownership,  might  avail 
themselves  of  this  kind  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Maps  on  his  desk  showing 
linkage  between  West  Palm 
Beach  and  21  other  points  were 
a  sure  indication  that  he  had 
given  serious  consideration  to 
the  idea. 

The  computer  system  is  just 
great  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  he  remarked,  but  you  have 
to  keep  your  fingers  crossed  be¬ 
cause  it’s  capable  of  making  mis¬ 
takes,  too. 

Jokingly,  he  called  out  to  an 
associate:  “Be  careful  when  you 
push  those  computer  buttons. 
We  don’t  want  to  print  our 
profit-and-loss  statement  in  the 
paper.” 


Recruit  Talent 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

award:  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch 
and  Mamaroneck  Daily  Times. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  — 
Mamaroneck  Daily  Times;  Merit 
award:  Canandaigua  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger  and  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise. 

*  *  ♦ 

Urge  More  Tape 

Expansion  of  Teletypesetter 
operations  is  a  must  if  news¬ 
papers  are  to  .satisfy  the  <le- 
mands  of  today’s  readers  and 
.still  keep  costs  down.  That  was 
the  consensus  expressed  in  a 
business-production  discussion. 

Panelists  were  George  H. 
Bevan,  editor  of  the  Coming 
Leader;  Thomas  P.  Dolan,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Evening  News, 
Newburgh,  and  Rol)ert  A. 
Hunter,  production  manager. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  Journal-Courier. 

Mr.  Bevan  said  the  Corning 
Leader  has  been  using  tape  for 
30  years. 

“It  does  the  job  we  want  it  to 
do,”  he  declared.  “We  set  all 
news  copy,  legal  and  classified 
advertising  on  tape.  Our  news 
hole  has  l)een  upped  from  G2  to 
100  columns  in  the  last  10  years 
and  this  was  done  only  because 
of  expanded  use  of  tape.” 

The  number  of  perforator 
operators  has  remained  constant 
over  the  years,  the  Cortland  edi¬ 
tor  noted,  adding  that  one  of 
the  advantages  of  TTS  is  a  ready 
reservoir  of  operators  within 
any  community. 

Mr.  Dolan  and  Mr.  Hunter 
l)oth  said  they  would  prefer  to 
have  printers  as  operators  of 
the  punching  machines. 

“However,”  Mr.  Hunter  said, 
“we  have  never  had  a  printer 
reach  the  360  (lines  an  hour) 
competency  in  the  10  years  we 
have  l>een  using  tape.  We  have 
had  to  go  outside  to  get  our 
operators.” 

Mr.  Dolan  i)ointed  out  that 
women  can’t  do  other  jobs  in 
the  shop. 

“You  can’t  put  them  out  on 
the  stone  during  slack  periods. 
Or  you  can’t  have  them  set  type 
manually  if  they  are  trained 
only  on  tape,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Hunter  cited  how  TTS  has 
enabled  the  New  Haven  papers 
to  put  out  a  bigger  and  better 
product  and  still  keep  costs  in 
line. 

He  said  the  New  Haven  papers 
set  100  columns  of  news  in  four 
hours  on  13  machines.  He  said 
it  would  take  25  men  on  25  ma¬ 
chines  to  set  the  same  amount 
manually. 

Other  points  were: 

CORRECTIONS:  They  are 
best  handled  manually  since 
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they  seriously  cut  into  TTS 
operator  production. 

JOURNEYMEN  PRINTERS: 
Few  have  shown  any  interest  in 
TTS  setting.  One  panelist  noted 
that  a  Brewer  keyl)oard  was 
tried  and  “disappeared  in  a 
hurry”  since  no  journeyman 
could  meet  the  required  com¬ 
petency. 

INDENTED  COPY:  Try  to 
get  away  from  it.  “Is  the  ap- 
l)earance  worth  the  time  in¬ 
volved?”  Mr.  Bevan  asked. 

COMPUTERS:  Still  in  the 
future  for  most  pajiers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  smaller  ones  which 
will  have  to  depend  on  tape  to 
increase  their  production  and 
keep  costs  in  line. 

• 

Winners  Nanieil  in  ATA 
Safety  Writings  (Contest 

Washington 

The  winners  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  9th  an¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Safety  Writing 
Competition  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Goley  D.  Sontheimer, 
ATA’s  director  of  safety. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
received  the  “Special  Plaque 
Award”  presented  to  the  news¬ 
paper  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  conducts  the  best 
campaign  in  the  field  of  highway 
.safety. 

Individual  cash  prizes  totaling 
$2,700  were  awarded  to  writers 
of  editorials,  series,  and  single 
stories. 

.$.>00  First  Place 

The  $500  first  place  awards 
went  to:  Joy  Reese  Shaw,  Miami 
Herald,  series;  George  Gurley, 
Ada  Oklahoma  Weekly  News, 
editorials;  and  Irving  S.  Ben- 
gelsdorf,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
single  story. 

The  second  place  awards  of 
$300  each  were  giv’en  to:  Bob 
Kelly  Me  Guff  in,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Sun,  series;  N,  S.  Hey- 
den,  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  edi¬ 
torial;  and  Miriam  Kass,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  single  story. 

The  $100  third  place  awards 
went  to:  Ray  Noonan,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  series;  Robert 
King,  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal,  editorial,  and  Jan 
Mellow,  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer,  single  story. 

Certificates  went  to:  Howard 
A.  Roy,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times;  Ray  Russell, 
Malone  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Henry  W.  Harvey, 
Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

m 

GI’s  Buy  ‘Torch’ 

More  than  7,000  United  States 
.servicemen  have  ordered  “The 
Torch  is  Passed,”  the  Associated 
Press  book  on  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.  The  books 
have  been  ordered  through  the 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Ruby  Trial 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Several  badges  were  torn 
from  lapels  and  coat  pockets 
Monday  in  the  crush  of  news¬ 
men  jammed  in  the  narrow  hall¬ 
way  and  small  courtroom. 

Herlic  Picture-Taking 

Sheriff  Decker  ordered  an  end 
to  table  standing,  furniture 
climbing  and  assorted  acrobatics 
by  photographers  trying  to  get 
a  view  of  Ruby  in  the  courtroom 
during  recesses. 

On  Monday  the  cameramen 
climbed  on  everything  except 
the  judge’s  bench  in  their  frenzy 
to  take  pictures. 

But  Tuesday  morning  Sheriff 
Decker  warned  thetn  to  keep 
both  feet  firmly  on  the  floor. 

After  each  person  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  maze  of  photogra¬ 
phers  and  camera  equipment 
waiting  in  the  halls.  Flood 
lamps  were  aimed  at  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  at  least  one  micro¬ 
phone  was  brought  forw-ard. 
Witnesses  were  asked  about 
their  testimony  in  court  and 
their  feelings  on  the  change  of 
venue. 

After  the  lights  begin  to  di¬ 
minish  and  the  buzzing  and 
clicking  of  cameras  tapers  off, 
the  witnesses  were  asked  to  re¬ 
peat  the  inter\dew  for  at  least 
one  other  network  camera  set 
up  in  a  nearby  comer. 

Not  even  after  they  left  the 
building  were  they  free  of  the 
public  spotlight.  Several  camera 
crews  were  stationed  outside  the 
courthouse,  where  the  interview- 
and-comment  session  often  was 
repeated. 

The  Ruby  Story 

Examination  of  witnesses  was 
interrupted  frequently  by 
clashes  between  Mr.  Wade  and 
Mr.  Belli  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  Judge  Brown  warned  he 
might  impose  contempt  of  court 
citations. 

During  the  questioning  of  one 
witness,  Mr.  Wade  remarked 
that  a  series  of  autobiographical 
articles  which  had  appeared  un¬ 
der  Ruby’s  name  had  been 
“worked  up  by  Ruby’s  law'yers.” 
Mr.  Belli  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  accused  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  of  uttering  a  “deliberate 
lie’’  and  then  added  the  word 
“irresponsible.” 

Ruby  himself  told  newsmen  in 
the  courtroom  that  he  would 
rather  have  collaborated  closely 
wdth  William  R.  Woodfield  who 
sold  the  series  of  articles  bear¬ 
ing  their  double  byline,  “but  we 
w’ere  in  urgent  need  of  money.” 

Ruby  said  the  transaction  had 
been  handled  through  his  broth- 
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er,  Earl,  to  whom  he  had  given 
power  of  attorney.  Ruby  added 
that  the  “commercialism”  in 
selling  his  storj'  to  a  free-lance 
writer  l)efore  the  trial  “might 
not  have  been  in  the  best  of 
taste.” 

Secret  Witness  Denied 

A  story  by  Thayer  Waldo  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
provided  an  electrifying  inter¬ 
lude  during  the  venue  hearings. 
This  reported  that  a  witness 
being  held  in  protective  custody 
could  identify  Oswald  as  the 
.slayer  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  newspaper  described  the 
witness  as  a  Negro  porter  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Texas  School  De¬ 
pository  on  Nov.  22. 

Edwin  0.  Guthman,  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  information 
officer,  said  “There  is  no  truth 
to  the  story  at  all  and  no  such 
witness  exists.” 

The  Star  Telegram  later  re¬ 
ported  that  its  infomier  had 
telephoned  to  offer  several  re¬ 
visions  in  his  original  story 
after  it  appeared  in  an  early 
edition. 

^'oodfield  .Vrrangenient 

In  New  York,  Malcolm  Muir 
Jr.,  publisher  of  Independent 
Picture  Ser\Mce,  told  E&P  some 
details  of  the  Ruby- Woodfield 
story  arrangements.  He  said  15 
U.  S.  newspapers  obtained  the 
publication  rights  through  IPS. 

Mr.  Muir  mentioned  these 
“salient  facts”  which  had  been 
overlooked  in  some  critical  ref¬ 
erences  which  had  been  made 
in  various  publications: 

*  Writer  William  Read  Wood- 
field  was  asked  by  the  Ruby 
family,  before  witnesses,  to 
write  the  Jack  Ruby  Story  be¬ 
fore  Attorney  Belli  entered  the 
case.  It  was  Mr.  Woodfield  who 
introduced  the  noted  California 
lawyer  to  the  Ruby  family. 

*  Jack  Ruby  gave  power  of 
attorney  to  his  brother,  Earl, 
and  expressly  stated  that  it  em¬ 
powered  Earl  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  Woodfield  for 
the  writing  and  sale  of  the  story 
of  Ruby’s  life. 

*  Lawrence  Schiller,  an  agent, 
placed  the  story  in  newspapers 
abroad  before  IPS  entered  the 
picture.  “Eminently  respectable 
publishers”  overseas  “investi¬ 
gated  it  quite  thoroughly  before 
accepting  it,”  Mr.  Muir  said. 

Published  Abrt>ad 

*  The  role  of  IPS,  Mr.  Muir 
said,  was  “simply  to  offer  U.  S. 
newspapers  the  opportunity  to 
give  their  readers  the  story 
which  was  to  appear  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Some  rejected, 
some  accepted,  at  fees  ranging 
from  $100  to  $2,500,  depending 
or  ciiculation  and  competitive 
conditions.” 


Editors  who  bought  the  story, 
he  added,  did  so  on  the  “obvious 
and  correct  assumption  that  it 
represents  the  first  and  authen¬ 
tic  preview  of  the  defense  to  be 
offered  by  Ruby  at  his  trial,  and 
as  such  is  of  considerable  news 
intere.st  to  their  millions  of 
readers.” 

Mr.  Muir  said  that  Ev'a  Ruby 
Grant,  a  sister  of  the  defendant 
who  lives  in  Dalla.s,  was  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  the  story  was 
99  percent  accurate;  also  Earl 
Ruby  confirmed  the  authenticity 
of  the  story  to  the  Detroit  News. 

Mrs.  Grant  said  this  week 
that  her  brother  had  written 
some  notes  for  the  article  during 
his  first  days  in  jail  last  Novem¬ 
ber  but  there  had  been  deletions 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  articles. 

On  a  v'isit  to  New  York,  At¬ 
torney  Belli  described  his  client 
as  “a  Damon  Runyon  character” 
and  “a  scrounger  with  a  million 
and  one  different  ventures”  who 
“builds  up  in  his  own  mind  all 
sorts  of  grandiose  ideas.” 

• 

Warren  Commisslan 
Reports  Are  Routine 

Washington 

Reporters  covering  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission’s  investigation 
of  President  Kennedy’s  murder 
are  not  discovering  any  startling 
new  facts  alx)ut  the  assassina¬ 
tion. 

“There  hasn’t  been  anjdhing 
really  new  so  far,”  says  one 
reporter.  “I  don’t  think  there 
will  be  unless  something  unex¬ 
pected  happens.  The  FBI  report 
on  the  assassination  was  leaked 
all  over  town,  and  I  don’t  think 
anything  much  will  lie  added  to 
it.” 

No  Specifics 

Newsmen  are  not  having 
trouble  reaching  members  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  members 
are  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
investigation.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  acts  as  spokesman  for 
the  group,  and  he  usually  talks 
to  reporters  twice  a  day — after 
the  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions.  However,  he  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  the  matters  dis¬ 
cussed,  rather  than  going  into 
specific  details. 

Two  witnesses  have  appeared 
before  the  Commission  so  far. 
They  are  Mrs.  Marina  Oswald, 
wife  of  the  accused  assassin,  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Os¬ 
wald. 

Marina  Osvv'ald  declined  to 
speak  to  newsmen  before  the 
hearing,  but  called  a  limited 
news  conference  after  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  held  in  a 
Washington  tv  studio,  and  only 
the  wire  services,  the  tv  net¬ 
works  and  the  two  Dallas  papers 
were  invited.  Mrs.  Oswald, 
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speaking  in  halting  English,  re¬ 
peated  her  conviction  that  Lee 
Oswald  did  kill  the  President. 

According  to  Justice  Warren, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Oswald  dis¬ 
cussed  her  own  life  and  the 
life  of  her  son  in  detail. 

Newsmen  say  that  one  puz¬ 
zling  aspect  of  the  case  is  the 
status  of  Marina  Oswald.  Mark 
Lane,  a  New  York  attorney  who 
served  without  fee  as  counsel  for 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Oswald,  has 
claimed  that  Marina  was  “brain¬ 
washed”  by  federal  agents.  She 
is  closely  guarded  by  federal 
agents,  but  the  government 
claims  she  is  a  free  agent,  and 
is  not  now  in  protective  custody. 

Mr.  Lane,  who  talked  to  news¬ 
men  at  length,  contended  that 
no  real  evidence  has  lieen  pro¬ 
duced  to  prove  that  Lee  Oswald 
was  the  sniper  who  killed  the 
President.  He  asked  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  sit  in  on  the  hearings 
as  counsel  for  Lee  Oswald,  but 
the  Commission  rejected  his  bid, 

“Lee  Oswald  is  not  on  trial 
here,”  the  Chief  Justice  said. 

• 

New  Hampshire 
Sets  Up  Joint 
Election  System 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Elev'en  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
papers  and  a  radio  station  will 
pool  facilities  March  10  to  col¬ 
lect  returns  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  fir.st-in-the-nation  presi¬ 
dential  primary. 

The  cooperative  undertaking 
was  initiated  by  the  State  News 
Service,  an  association  of  six 
New  Hampshire  afternoon  news¬ 
papers. 

The  newspapers,  including 
three  weeklies,  will  join  with 
a  Manchester  radio  station  in 
funneling  returns  into  an  elec¬ 
tion  center  in  a  Concord  hotel. 

The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  and 
the  three  major  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  networks  will  participate 
in  the  project. 

In  addition,  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Company  and  sev¬ 
eral  individual  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  have  signed  up 
to  receive  primary  returns  from 
the  State  News  Service  center. 

Under  the  plan,  each  of  the 
New  Hampshire  newspapers 
will  collect  returns  from  the 
county  in  which  it  is  situated 
and  channel  the  results  to  the 
tabulating  center. 

At  least  two  television  cam¬ 
eras  will  be  at  the  center  to 
bring  the  picture  of  the  returns- 
collecting  process  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  residents  and  tv  viewers 
nationwide. 
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Press  and  Unions 
At  City  Hall  Again 


Meeting's  reminiscent  of  those 
in  the  crucial  clays  of  last  year’s 
114-(lay  strike  and  shutdown  of 
New  York  City  newspapers  took 
place  Fel).  13  at  City  Hall. 

At  Mayor  Rol)ert  F.  Wagner’s 
invitation,  the  laljor  relations 
representatives  of  newspapers 
and  officers  of  newspaper  unions 
got  together  to  discuss  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  lal)or-management 
panel  designed  to  avert  a  new 
crisis  in  contract  negotiations 
next  year. 

Within  moments  after  the  as¬ 
semblage,  the  mayor  took  the 
union  spokesmen  into  a  separate 
conference,  and  the  publishers’ 
representatives  waited  their 
turn.  It  was  apparent  there  was 
some  disagreement  over  whether 
the  mayor’s  strike-ending  for¬ 
mula  had  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  Iward. 

Joseph  Baer  of  the  Deliverers’s 
Union  was  designated  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  union  group  which 
included  Bertram  Powers,  head 
of  the  Typographical  Union  and 
key  figure  in  the  1963-04  .strike. 
.Mr.  Baer  said  the  presidents  of 
all  of  the  newspaper  unions  were 
present. 

Matt  Meyer  of  the  Wurld- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  chairman  of 
the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City,  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Donald  R.  MeVay,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary,  and  Herbert 
Haber,  executive  assistant,  of 
the  association. 

Others  in  the  newspaper  group 
were  the  following  who  handle 
labor  matters:  John  Green, 
World-TcUi/ram;  William  J. 
Poch  and  Alan  Deitz,  Joumal- 
American;  Theodore  Newhouse 
and  Irving  Newhouse,  Long  Is¬ 
land  I'ress  and  Star-Journal; 
John  Bogart  and  Robert  Paffer, 
Herald  Tribune;  Walter  Graham 
and  Helmut  J.  Kracke,  News; 
C.  Raymond  Hulsart  and  John 
Mortimer,  Times. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher 
of  the  Post,  a  non-member  of 
the  association,  attended  with 
Sidney  Orenstein,  labor  counsel. 

Many  Grievance  Cases 

The  meeting  w’as  convened  in 
an  atmosphere  of  tension  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  unions 
greater  than  usual  at  this  time 
between  contract  negotiations. 
More  grievances  and  arbitration 
cases  are  being  held  or  are 
pending  than  is  generally  the 
case. 

Major  unresolved  matters  in¬ 
cluded  : 

1.  Dispute  with  the  pressmen. 
There  has  been  no  signature  on 


a  formal  contract,  although  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ruled  a  contract  exi.sts.  The 
pressmen  want  terms  of  the  new 
contract  to  be  retroactive  to 
Dec.  7,  and  claim  an  understand¬ 
ing  to  that  effect  was  reached 
with  the  publishers.  The  i)ress- 
men  also  have  anti-trust  suits 
and  damage  suits  pending 
against  the  publishers.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  claim  the  union’s  inter¬ 
national  president  promised  to 
drop  them. 

2.  U.se  of  computers  by  the 
New  York  News.  The  News 
.says  installation  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete. 

3.  U.se  of  tape  for  setting 
stock  tables  by  the  New  York 
Tiwes  and  the  Neiv  York  Herald 
Tribune.  This  is  pending  before 
a  committee  of  the  publishers 
and  the  union. 

Denies  .Agreement  Beached 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild, 
stated  after  the  Mayor’s  invi¬ 
tation  went  to  unions  and  pub¬ 
lishers  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  the  “Mayor’s  procedures.’’ 

He  called  attention  to  the 
wording  of  the  invitation: 

“You  will  recall  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  our  discussions  during 
the  newspaper  strike  of  last 
year,  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  unions  agreed 
that  a  joint  labor-management 
Iward  l)e  established  to  seek  so¬ 
lutions  to  problems  affecting  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“In  an  effort  to  assist  the 
parties  to  establish  the  joint 
board,  I  am  asking  officials  of 
the  other  unions  and  news¬ 
papers  to  meet  with  me  and 
Theodore  W.  Kheel  at  City  Hall 
on  Feb.  4,  1964  at  11  A.M.’’ 

Because  the  Newspaper 
Union  Trade  Council  was  .sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  Feb.  6  to  elect  a 
chairman,  the  Mayor’s  meeting 
was  postponed  to  Feb.  13.  The 
council  was  unable  to  elect  a 
chairman  Feb.  6,  with  voting 
a  deadlock  lietween  Tom  Laura, 
president  of  the  mailers,  and 
James  J.  McMahon,  president  of 
the  stereotypers.  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  the  print¬ 
ers.  who  had  organized  ’the 
Newspaper  Union  Officers  Unity 
Committee,  declined  to  run  for 
the  office. 

Mr.  Murphy  asserted  flatly 
that  there  was  no  agreement 
that  a  labor-management  board 
be  established. 

“If  there  was,  I  wasn’t  con- 
sultecl  about  it,’’  he  said,  “and  I 
was  available  during  all  the  ne¬ 


gotiations  that  led  up  to  the 
final  agreement.” 

Mr.  Murphy  said  he  would  at¬ 
tend  the  Mayor’s  meeting  with 
“discreet  alertness  and  skepti¬ 
cism.” 

Guild  Wusii’l  Cunsulled 

“What  l)others  me  is  that  an 
agreement  was  recommended  by 
Mayor  Wagner  that  involved  a 
signed  contract  that  we  already 
had  with  the  individual  pub¬ 
lishers,  without  the  Guild  l)eing 
consulted  at  all,”  he  said.  “We 
should  have  been  called  in.  We 
were  not.  We  were  simply 
handed  the  lecommendations 
and  told  that  all  we  had  to  dis¬ 
cuss  was  extension  of  our  con¬ 
tract  to  permit  a  common  ex- 
l)i ration  date.” 

Mr.  Murphy  said  the  i)ub- 
lishers  seemed  to  be  following 
a  new  tactic,  that  instead  of 
showing  “reasonableness”  when 
the  usual  routine  grievances 
come  up,  they  are  insi.sting  on 
strict  legal  interpretation  of  the 
contract.  As  a  result,  more  mat¬ 
ters  are  going  to  arbitration 
than  usual.  He  estimated  there 
were  30  cases  pending  at  the 
Times,  where  there  are  about 
2,000  Guild  members. 

• 

Editors  to  Conduct 
Classes  for  Students 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 

News  executives  from  the 
desks  of  major  midwest  news¬ 
papers  will  make  up  the  faculty 
of  the  11th  annual  Newspaper 
Conference  at  MacMurray  Col¬ 
lege  Feb.  21-22. 

The  program,  benefitting  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  from  news 
papers  of  colleges  and  high 
schools  in  a  six-state  area,  will 
include  a  series  of  workshops 
designed  to  help  them  improve 
their  newspaper  skills  and 
further  their  interests  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career. 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  will  be  the  key¬ 
noter. 

o 

Anderson  Elected 
To  Fields  Board 

Chicago 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  has 
elected  Harold  H.  Anderson, 
president  of  Publishers  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate,  to  the  board  of 
directors  succee<ling  Arthur  E. 
Hall,  retired  after  35  years  with 
the  company. 

Publishers  Newspapers  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  a  subsidiary  of  Field 
Enterprises.  It  became  part  of 
the  Field  company  in  1962. 

Mr.  Hall  had  been  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Field  Enterprises. 


Meter  Thief 
Spotted  by 
Photographs 

Milwaukee 

Five  weeks  of  surveillance  by 
a  Milwaukee  Sentinel  reporter 
and  a  team  of  photographers 
paid  off  Feb.  10  in  the  arrest  of 
a  part  time  Brink’s  employe 
for  stealing  nickels  from  his 
parking  meter  collection  route. 

The  clincher  was  a  series  of 
l)ictures  taken  by  James  Conk¬ 
lin  as  he  was  stretched  out  on 
a  seventh  floor  ledge  of  a  down¬ 
town  office  building.  Conklin 
shot  down  and  caught  the  col¬ 
lector  dumping  a  pitcher  full 
of  nickels  into  his  pocket. 

John  Allen  Thomas,  44,  of 
Menomonee  Falls,  admitted  that 
he  kept  almost  500  in  parking 
meter  coins  in  the  last  eight 
weeks.  He  was  charged  with 
theft. 

The  story  l)egan  early  in 
January  when  an  employe  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  called  the  Sentinel 
to  report  suspicious  actions  that 
indicated  stealing  each  Monday 
by  the  parking  meter  collector 
outside  the  insurance  company 
building. 

The  caller  said  he  felt  the 
“Sentinel  had  guts  enough  to 
do  something  about  it.” 

On  the  following  Monday, 
Earl  Golz  was  assigned  to  watch 
the  collector’s  actions.  The  re¬ 
porter  and  a  photographer  set 
up  a  post  in  an  apartment  across 
the  street  and  watched  Thomas 
make  his  collections  along  the 
street  and  then  step  into  an 
alcove  l)ehind  a  concrete  barrier 
at  the  sidewalk  level  of  the  in- 
.surance  building. 

Thomas’  actions  were  never 
clearly  visible  but  they  were 
suspicious.  The  collector  masked 
his  presence  behind  the  barrier 
by  lighting  a  cigaret  or  blowing 
his  nose. 

On  Feb.  3  Golz  took  along  a 
detective  who  watched  the  rou¬ 
tine  through  binoculars.  On  Feb. 
10,  .several  detectives,  a  Brink’s 
representative  and  three  photog¬ 
raphers  accompanied  Golz.  The 
other  photographers  were  Don¬ 
ald  Nusbaum  and  George  Kos- 
hollek. 

This  time  the  routine  was  the 
same,  but  Conklin’s  pictures 
from  the  seventh  floor  ledge  pro¬ 
vided  the  proof. 

Thomas  was  arrested  after  he 
failed  to  turn  in  to  the  city 
treasurer’s  office  in  city  hall  his 
take  of  $93.83  which  he  had 
cached  in  two  bags  in  the  locked 
Brink’s  truck  parked  outside 
city  hall. 
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Excellence 
Wins  Papers 
Ohio  Awards 

COLI'MBUS,  Ohio 

The  Yellow  Springs  Xews, 
Obcrlin  ^  ewa-Tribiine  and 
Wadsworth  News-Banner  won 
aw’ards  for  general  excellence  at 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion’s  31st  annual  convention 
Feb.  6-8. 

Judpres  in  the  Osman  C. 
Hooper  Newspaper  Show  awards 
singled  out  those  newspapers  in 
this  manner: 

Yellow  Sprinps  News — Bal¬ 
ance  of  news  coverage  was  out- 
standinsr,  news  photopraphy  was 
excellent  and  excellent  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  anples  on  subjects 
of  national  siftnifivaBce. 

Oherlin  News-Tribune  —  En¬ 
terprise  and  ffood  writinp 
throuphout  the  entire  paper, 
provocative  headlines,  fine  bal¬ 
ance  in  news  and  feature  cover- 
ape. 

Wadsworth  News-Banner  — 
Consistently  interestinp  presen¬ 
tation  hacked  with  imapinative 
art  and  a  hripht,  friendly,  infor¬ 
mal  approach. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  and  president  of 
ON.4,  presented  Melvin  E. 
Tharj),  advertisinp  director,  Co- 
lunibns  Dispatch  and  Citizejt- 
Joumal,  with  a  distinpuished 
service  pla(|ue  for  “propressive 
leadership  and  i)romotion  of 
newspaper  advertisinp.”  The 
plaque  further  descril)ed  Mr. 
Tharp  as  a  “persuasive  sales¬ 
man,  a  viporous  leader,  an  artic¬ 
ulate  speaker,  and  an  active  citi¬ 
zen  and  community  worker.” 

In  the  election  of  officers,  ON.4 
named  Raymond  E.  Dix,  irr»o.s-fcr 
Daily  Record,  as  president,  a 
post  his  father,  the  late  Emmett 
Dix,  once  held.  Ernest  L.  Henes, 


Wellinyton  Enterprise,  was 
elected  vicepresident ;  Frank  W. 
Spencer,  Newark  Advocate, 
treasui’er;  and  Gardner  Towns- 
ley.  Western  Star  of  Lebanon, 
chairman  of  the  lx)ard. 

Two  honor  students  from  Kent 
and  Dayton  won  the  Glenn  L. 
Cox  Newspaperboy  Achievement 
Aw'ard  competition.  They  are 
Ronald  Smith,  14,  Junior  Award 
winner,  a  Kent  Record-Courier 
daily  carrier,  and  G.  Reed  Put¬ 
nam,  15,  Senior  winner,  who 
delivers  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
daily  and  Sunday.  Each  received 
$100.  Eipht  other  finalists  re¬ 
ceived  $25  each. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MICHIGAN  CIT.\TIONS 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michipan  weeklies  in  five  cir¬ 
culation  catepories  were  honored 
for  peneral  excellence  at  the  96th 
annual  meetinp  of  the  Michipan 
Press  Association.  Those  cited 
were: 

Class  A — the  Raveynia  Tones. 

Cla.ss  B — the  Crystal  Falls 
l>ianiond  Drill. 

Class  C — the  Manistique  Pio¬ 
neer  Tribiitu'. 

Class  D — the  Lapeer  County 
Press,  Caro. 

Suburban  —  the  Wyandotte 
News-Herald. 

• 

News  Editor  Named 
Promotion  Director 

Dulvtii,  Minn. 

B.  Maurice  Sparby,  Duluth 
Herald  news  editor  since  1959, 
has  been  appointed  promotion 
and  personnel  director  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  9  by  Eupene  Mc- 
Guckin  Jr.,  associate  publisher. 

Mr.  Sparby  succeeds  Hartley 
T.  Emerson,  who  plans  to  enter 
another  field  of  business. 

The  news  editor  position  will 
l>e  assumed  by  Leslie  F.  Or- 
mandy,  who  has  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New’s-Tribune  since 
1959.  Mr.  Ormandy’s  position 
will  l)e  taken  by  J.  Gordon  John¬ 
son,  a  copy  editor  on  the  Herald. 

Mr.  Sparby,  34,  a  native  of 
Superior,  Wis.,  started  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career  as  a  reporter  with 
the  Duluth  newspapers  in  June, 
1947. 

• 

Ward  Teach 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  G.  Ward  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor 
in  the  newspaper  department  of 
the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism.  He  resipned  as 
sports  editor  and  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press  to  join  the  faculty. 
He  has  had  13  years  experience 
as  a  newspaperman  and  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher. 


Spokane^s  Growth 
Shown  in  Edition 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Color  photos  reflect  the  prowth 
of  the  vast  area  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  calls  the 
Inland  Empire  in  the  29th  an¬ 
nual  edition  devoted  to  the  prop¬ 
ress  of  this  area. 

The  heart  of  the  “Face  of  an 
Empire”  presentation  is  a  136- 
pape  tabloid  mapazine  which 
carries  full-color  editorial  pic¬ 
tures  on  55  papes.  Most  of  the 
textual  matter  describinp  these 
photos  is  in  black  overprinted 
on  yellow’. 

More  than  200  advertisers  are 
listed  in  the  mapazine  section. 
Most  ads  are  in  black  and  white 
but  the  ranpe  extends  to  full 
color. 

Gains  scored  by  Spokane  and 
the  Inland  Empire,  consistinp  of 
36  counties  between  the  Rocky 
and  Cascade  Mountains,  include 
a  50  percent  population  increase 
in  two  decades,  a  391  percent 
.surpe  in  buyinp  power  since 
1940,  and  a  422  percent  increase 
in  retail  sales  over  the  last  23 
years,  accordinp  to  W.  F. 
Cowles,  Spokesman-Review  pub¬ 
lisher. 

• 

Corcoran  Retires 
As  Pureliasing  Agent 

Louisville,  Ky. 

T.  .4.  Corcoran  retired  as  pur- 
chasinp  director  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  but  did  not 
terminate  his  45-year  connection 
with  the  i)apers. 

Mr.  Corcoran  will  serv’e  as  a 
special  consultant  to  study  their 
lonp-ranpe  paper  requirements. 
Harold  J.  Laufer,  purchasinp 
apent,  succeeds  Mr.  Corcoran. 

• 

Name  Englenian  M.E. 

Of  Texas  Newspaper 

Denton,  Tex. 

Mike  Enpleman  was  promoted 
from  assistant  manapinp  editor 
to  manapinp  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ton  Record-Chronicle,  accordinp 
to  Riley  Cross,  editor  and  pub- 
lishei’. 

Mr.  Enpleman  succeeds  Tom 
Kirkland  who  is  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Norwalk 
(Calif.)  Call  and  Call-Adver¬ 
tiser. 

• 

SLN  Officer  Named 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Philip  F.  Buckner  has  been 
named  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Scripps  Leapue  Newspapers,  it 
is  announced  by  James  Scripps, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Buckner,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  East  Providence 
Post,  will  be  at  SLN  offices  here. 


Poll  Network 
Providing 
Florida  Pulse 

-Miami 

Four  Florida  newspapers  have 
set  up  a  poll-takinp  network  to 
probe  the  feelinps  of  Floridians 
on  sipnificant  topics. 

The  series  developed  from  the 
answers  received  is  called  “Flor¬ 
ida  Pulse.” 

The  idea  was  oripinated  by 
Georpe  Beebe,  manapinp  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  It  is  com¬ 
piled  throuph  the  efforts  of  bu¬ 
reaus  and  correspondents  of  the 
Herald,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Florida  Times  Union  and  Lake 
H’nic.s  Highlander. 

The  cooperative  venture  has 
broupht  answers  from  people  in 
selected  proups  to  a  variety  of 
questions,  such  as: 

What  problems  do  Florida  and 
your  community  face  in  attract- 
inp  new  industrial  development? 

What  are  LBJ’s  chances  of 
brinpinp  Florida  back  to  the 
Democratic  fold  in  a  national 
election? 

How  do  you  feel  about  a  state 
lottery’  for  Florida,  similar  to 
the  one  used  by  New  Hampshire, 
to  finance  educational  facilities? 

“This  is  not  a  scientific  poll,” 
said  Mr.  Beebe.  “We  simply  pre¬ 
sent  the  issues  and  the  way 
people  see  them.  So  far,  the 
articles  have  l>een  well  received 
and  have  attracted  a  pood  deal 
of  statewide  as  well  as  local 
interest.” 

The  surs’ey  covers  40  of  Flor¬ 
ida’s  67  counties. 

The  questions  are  asked  of 
jieople  most  concerned  with 
them.  For  example,  in  the  lot¬ 
tery’  question,  ministers  were 
asked  their  opinions,  as  were 
racinp  officials  in  counties  where 
racinp  is  permitted. 

The  Miami  Herald  provides 
much  of  the  information  itself, 
from  15  Herald  bureaus 
throuphout  the  state.  But  to  be 
truly  representative,  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  the 
state  had  to  be  probed  as  well. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Beebe 
enlisted  the  aid  of  Cortland 
Anderson,  manapinp  editor  of 
the  Times  and  John  Walters, 
manapinp  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  and  Robert  0.  Lodmell, 
publisher  of  the  Hiphlander. 

• 

Bates  in  Milan 

Ted  Bates  &  Company  Inc., 
advertisinp  apency  with  1963 
billinps  reported  at  $181.6  mil¬ 
lion,  has  announced  the  openinp 
of  its  fifth  foreipn  apency  in 
Milan,  Italy. 
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Lee  Loomis, 
Lee  Group 
Head,  Dies 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Lee  I'u  rson  Loomis,  79,  chair¬ 
man  of  llie  Imard  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  (lied  at  his  home 
here  Kei>.  10. 

Mr.  i.oomis  was  jmblisher  of 
the  Citji  (Uobe-(iazette 

for  37  (ears  until  his  retirement 
in  1902  In  1961  he  received  the 
U.  of  Minnesota  Award  for  dis- 
tinffuished  service  to  journalism. 

He  was  a  former  director  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  j 
tion  and  for  10  years  was  a 
inemher  of  the  jroverninp  board 
of  the  bureau  of  Advertising,  | 
American  .Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  He  was  a  jia.st 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily  I 
Press  .As.sociation.  | 

Lee  Enterprises  is  a  >>:roup  of  i 
Midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  | 
newspaiters  and  radio-television  I 
stations.  i 

Mr.  Loomis  besan  his  associa-  , 
tion  with  the  KToup  61  years  ' 
ago  as  a  subscription  solicitor  j 
for  the  Ottumwa  Courier.  From 
1949,  after  the  death  of  E.  P. 
.\dler,  until  1960  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lee  Newspapers.  He  i 
liecann?  board  chaiiman  and 
Philip  Adler  assumed  the  jiresi- 
dency.  I 

• 

I*iihli>iht*r  Retires 
At  ItMt  Years  of  Ape 

Valdosta,  Ga.  I 

The  100-year-old  publisher  of 
the  Valdoi^ta  Daily  Times,  E.  L.  ' 
Turner,  has  retired  after  75  j 
years.  His  son,  E.  M.  Turner, 
74,  succeeds  his  father  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  elder  Turner  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  publisher 
emeritus  and  chairman  of  the  : 
t)oard. 

•  I 

Tonmlo  Star  Named  I 
‘Best  Sport  Papes’  ! 

Toronto  | 

The  Ontario  sportswriters  and  i 
sportswriters  named  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  as  having  the  best 
sport  pages  in  Ontario. 

Judging  was  split  into  three 
circulation  groups.  Two  awards 
were  made  in  each  group.  They 
were : 

Class  A  —  Best  writing,  To¬ 
ronto  Star.  Best  makeup,  To¬ 
ronto  (ilohe  and  Mail. 

Class  B  —  Best  writing, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record.  Best 
makeup,  Brantford  Expositor. 

Class  C  —  Best  writing.  Port 
Arthur  News-Chronicle.  Best 
makeup,  Galt  Reporter. 
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ANNOllNt,EMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEMAND  1-X)R  PAPERS  IS  OREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  liste<l  with  others;  it  makes  no 
difference  list  with  us.  We  uive  <iuick 
action;  we  have  a  numlier  of  Imyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  Hrokers,  Box  57‘J, 
Oadstlen,  Alaliama. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  .South  or  Southeast  write  News- 
paiter  .Service  (iompany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


DIAL.  KalamaziMi.  Mich.  84!)-T422  ' 
■'America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  ' 
Buying V  Selling?  Turn  riKht  to  DIAL! 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newapaiier  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  .iOO,  Roseliurtt,  Oretton  ' 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  I 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  I 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRLMES  &  CO.  ; 

2UO0  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washinuton  !l.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Bo.x  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  274U2 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 

VERNON  V.  PAINE. 

Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  | 

CONnOENTIAL  INFORMATION  j 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  I 


.\nn(ui.\(;ements 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

3  WEEKLIES  in  $200,000  class. 
Midillewest.  Low  down  luiyment. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AtiENCY 
P.O.  Bo.x  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


1.  WESTERN  .SUBURBAN.  Gross  ex¬ 
ceeds  $200,000.  Excellent  plant. 
Priced  at  $140,000.  Terms. 

2.  EAST  COAST.  Exclusive.  Profitable. 
Priced  at  $100. (lOO.  Terms. 

3.  DF!EP  SOUTH.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $15,000  down. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6.181  HollywiKMl  Blvd. 

I./>s  Anireles  28,  California 


Newspapers  B'anted 

RESPONSIBLE  PUBLISHER,  now  op- 
eratintr  a  very  succersful  daily  news¬ 
paper,  seeking  to  expand  due  to  sur¬ 
plus  accumulations.  Would  like  to 
purchase  well-established  daily  in  part 
or  all  —  but  nothing  less  than  50 
percent:  would  like  property  Krossinit 
over  $250,000.00.  Only  principals  rep- 
resentine  all  interests;  brokers  respond 
only  if  property  is  named.  All  details 
must  l>e  in  first  letter.  Replies  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  SEVERAL  extremely  qualified 
buyers  for  newspapers  in  20.000  to 
100,000  circulation  class.  Location  no  I 
concern.  Ready  to  do  business  NOW.  I 
Strictest  Confidence  Assured.  Write  or 
call  Bill  Matthew,  P.O.  Box  12.  ! 
Panama  City,  I'lorida.  Phone  234-3743.  | 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LE2Sr  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
— Wis.  $85M-$210M;  Colo.  $60M:  Mo. 
$125M:  S.  Dak.  $90M;  Ark.  $115M:  Fla. 
$320M  ;  Others,  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich  rural  empire;  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huge  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant — isolated — grossing  at  rate 
of  $150,(j0U.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
sale  I  Only  135,000  down  I  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneys 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

WILL  SELL  PART  INTEREST  in 
growing  group  of  suburban  community 
newspapers  around  Atlanta  to  well 
qualified  businessman  and  journalist 
who  can  take  over  completely  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  these  publications, 
which  should  gross  $250,000  in  1964. 
Will  exchange  detailed  information  with 
qualified  individuals.  DuPree  Jordan. 
Jr.,  Box  10888,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30310. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEE’KLY  in  com¬ 
munity  of  12.000.  No  plant  but  excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  in  first-class  shop. 
Last  year’s  gross  $30,000.  Other  inter¬ 
ests.  Write:  Mr.  S.  Marin.  P.  O.  Box 
355,  WtMidrliff  Station,  North  Bergen, 
New  Jersey. 

for  February  15,  1964 


SU CCES  S FU  L  Newspapermnn-Busi- 
neBsman,  33,  exi>erience(l  in  e^litorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  promotion  and 
sales,  will  Guy  interest  in  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Can  take  over  small 
interest  at  first,  with  view  toward 
increase^l  ownership.  Excellent  for  ex-  ' 
pnnHion-minde<l  ]>ublisher  l(K»kinR:  for  I 
top-notch  partner,  in*  for  publisher  | 
who  wants  to  phase  out  gradually  with  ! 
continue<l  income  from  proiierty.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Box  1195.  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  i 


WILL  BUY  NEWSPAPER,  maeazines. 
other  publications  (roint;  bankrupt  or 
losinp:  money.  Confidential.  Write  Box 
llSl,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

$200,060  WEEKLY,  ready  and  able  to  ' 
go  <laily.  Need  strong  financial  back-  | 
ing.  Write  Box  1164,  Editor  &  Pule  i 
lisher.  j 

XEWSPAPKiTsERVifTES 


C’EST  BON  I  Sneaky  Male  Vagabond’s 
column  "Where  in  the  World"  and 
"Newsie  Suzie”  quips.  Free  samples. 
Coffey,  5928  Lindenhurst,  Los  Angeles- 
36. 


b'EATURE  SERVICE  for  Twice-a- 
Week  Newspapers.  Starts  April  5. 
Write:  Semi- Weekly  Service.  Box  1002, 
Marion,  Ohio. 


Profit  from  "The  SIXTIES”  in  your 
WEEKLY  —  lively,  current  affairs 
column.  Samples  sent,  modest  price. 
Write;  Wm.  Wallace.  120  Woodland 
Dr.,  Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 


t^NDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  ancl  composing 
coets.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 


NEWSP.4PF,R  .SERVICES 

Job  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  and  mail¬ 
ing:  broadsheet  and  tab,  two  colors 
and  black.  Linotyi)e  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Samples  available.  No  cold 
type-offset  junk.  Truck  service  -f-  direct 
rail  to  East,  Midwest  areas.  Standard 
Printing  Co.,  (Telina,  Ohio.  Ph.  419- 
586-2371  to  Parker  R.  Snyder. 

WEB  ObTSET  PRESS  "HME  OPEN 
Tabloids,  Standards.  Booklets 
NEWSPAPER  PRIN'HNG  (X>. 

Pinellas  Park.  Florida  33565 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  iMs  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
'  Expert  Service — World  Wide 

SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

'  55-69  Fourth  Street 

Bnxiklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

^Cn^MEvFMARF^^^^ 

Bindery  Equipment 

NEW  PRESS  SPACE  forces  sale  of 
Dexter  job  folder.  No.  4740,  12x19  and 
32x44,  with  Cross  Feeder,  in  good 
running  order.  See  in  operation  on  our 
floor,  $.395  cash.  F.O.B.  The  Pine 
Knot.  Cloquet,  Minnesota. 

I  Composing  Room 

JUSTO WRITERS :  2  JU-recorders.  1 
reproducer:  table  Typro,  $4800.  Ger- 
mak,  35  Montclair,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
I  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W  Market  St., 
j  Elkin.  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

USED  EQUIPMENT  bX)R  SALE 
#880  Varityiier  Headliner  Photo  Com- 
liosing  Machine  and  40  tyi>e 
masters 

2  Friden  Justowriter  Recorders 

1  Justowriter  Reproducer 

3  Machine  Stands  w/lO*  shelves  E/C 

2  Electric  type  winders 
2  Strip  printers 

80  News  stands 

Arrangements  for  financing  may  l)e 
arranged.  Wichita  World,  1000  Park- 
lane,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPbTl  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  l>etter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  83.5-1513 

610  VARITYPER  —  nine  new  fonts, 
all  accessories;  880  Headliner.  Both 
about  one  year  old.  Low  combination 
price.  Observer.  Box  88.  Warren,  Pa. 
RA  3-8200. 

Mail  Room 

TWO  HEAVY  DUTTf  CRAWFORD 
single  wrap  machines.  Good  condition. 
E.  L.  Clark,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  '2256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Mail  Room  | 

Circulation  and 
Subscription  Fulfillment 
Equipment  and  Supplies  I 

used  In  distribution  of  , 

The  New  York  Times  | 

Western  Edition  ' 

1  Model  d^6341.  ser.  4^651259.  Manual 
Graphot>-pe  for  S|>ee<laumat 

1  Model  #6341,  ser.  #583961  Manual 
Graphot>i>e  for  AddressoKraph  "B” 
plates,  with  plate  roller 

2  Model  #2646,  ser,  #823734  &  823735 
Speedaumat  strip  lister  with  counter, 
Cheshire  punch,  town  marker,  etc. 

1  Model  #2606,  ser.  #842087  Speedau- 
mat  strip  lister  with  counter,  etc. 

1  Model  #1967,  ser.  #829164  GG  Ad- 
dressofrraph  billinsr  machine  with 
counter,  strip  lister,  hand  feed  at¬ 
tachment,  etc. 

1  Model  #4100,  rebuilt  Speedaumat  dual 
strip  lister  with  Cheshire  punches, 
counter,  etc. 

1  Model  #19.65,  ser.  #484723  SS  Ad- 
dresso^raph  billing  machine  with 
strip  lister,  etc. 

1  Model  #196-60.  ser.  #681822  Suction 
feed  and  carrier  for  #1965  SS  Ad- 
dressoirraph 

1  Model  #100-A,  Plate  Notcher  for 
Speedaumat 

3  Model  #101-1.  ser.  #1922.  1929,  1328 
AddressoKraph  hand  machines. 

2  Model  #60.  ser.  #651674  &  443002 
Speedaumat  hand  machines 

6  133-drsvr.  Addressotrraph  plate  cabi¬ 
nets 

140.000  Addressottraph  "B”  plates, 
scored 

82  rolls  Kraft  wraiipinc  paper,  sub 
30#,  14-inrh  width.  36-inch  rolls 
50  Cases  Pink  wood  Manila  Mail  haK 
taK  pa|>er  1&/I6th  inch  by  19  inch  dia¬ 
meter  rolls.  Exact  size  for  U.S.  post 
office  bafr  tags.  Color  denotes  daily 
periodical.  12  rolls  to  case. 

Plus  assorted  subscription  fulfillment 
supplies  and  equipment. 

write  or  call 

The  New  York  Times  Western  Edition 
John  R.  Werner,  Production  Manager 
2560  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90043. 

(213)  AXmlnister  3-4341. 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE ;  Tasope  Master  16X20 
Darkroom  Camera,  Tasope  Whirler, 
Vacuum  Pte.  Unit,  Etching  machine, 
BtraiKht  line  router,  17^x241/^  NuArc 
rapid  exposure  unit,  3'x6'  stainless 
steel  sink  with  water  temperature 
control  valves,  film  drying  cabinet  and 
many  other  items  for  complete  fast 
etch  enttravingr  plant.  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  225  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Ph: 
Fairfax  3-3321,  Leo  J.  Carle. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


ANNOUNCING 

the  LIQUIDATION  of  the 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 


!  PRESSROOM  22-3/4"  cut-off  | 

3  HOE  VERTICLE  TYPE  PRESSES 
each  of  4  units  single  folder  with  C-H 
Conveyor — 12  units  in  line — on  sub¬ 
structure  with  2-|iosition  roll  brackets 
— Automatic  Tensions. 

1  HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
6  Straight  Pattern  Units — 2  Double 
Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors — on  sub¬ 
structure,  same  as  above. 

1  HOE  DECUPLE  PRESS 
5  Straight  Pattern  Units  with  Double 
Folder  and  C-H  Conveyor — on  sub- 
I  structure,  same  as  above. 

I 

8  HOE  OCTUPLE  PANOO.tST  PRESSES 
I  Each  press  has  8  printing  couples,  up 
to  64  pages  collect  run  and  excellent 
for  color  flexibility.  The  original  color 
or  comic  press.  End  fed  with  semi-au¬ 
tomatic  tensions. 

ALL  PRICED  FOR  REASONABLY 
QUICK  REMOVAL.  WILL  SELL 
I  ALL  OR  PART  OF  ANY  PRESS. 


STEREOTYPE  22-3/4"  cut-off  | 

(1)  10-Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Metal  \ 
Pots  complete  with  carburetors 
and  all  accessories. 

(2)  IC-Ton  oil  fired  metal  iKJts  I 

2  Pairs  Wootl  Automatic  Auto¬ 
plates 

1  Pair  Wooti  Jr.  Autoplates 

3  Wood  Standard  .Vutoshavers 


I  COMPOSING  ROOM 

!  14  Intertypes  —  Motlels  C-H-F,  serial 
j  Nos.  4412  to  22432 — all  with  electric 
lK>ts — feeders — AC  motors. 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  ex-  i  *8  Intertyi«  Mags— Racks 
cellent  condition:  6-column  Hammond  j  mo  Ponts  Mats— Cabinets 
EasyKaster.  Hartley  Newspaiters.  2465  , 

West  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  i  1  Monotyite  Strii)  Caster 


Presses  &  Machinery  I 

Quitting  Business 
Sale 

40  pp.  Goss,  2  plates  wide,  color 
deck,  quarter  folder,  perfect  con-  i 
dition.  j 

24  pp.  Scott,  2  plates  wide,  double  ' 
color  deck,  quarter  folder,  i>er- 
fect  condition.  i 

No.  30  Linotypes  (2) 

No.  14  Linotypes  (3) 

G-2  Intertype 

Over  100  fonts  of  mats 

Ludlow  with  140  fonts  type  i 

Ludlow  cabinets,  24  sticks  I 

Elrods  (2)  some  molds 

Turtles  (14)  Chases  (30) 

Plate  shaver,  saws,  metal  band  saw, 
miscellaneous  stereo  equipment. 
Hammond  Glider  saw  and  2  C&G 
saws. 

Page  proof  press,  galley  cabinets, 
tables,  foundry  type,  magazine 
racks.  Rouse  miterer,  dump 
trucks,  makeup  tables,  light  fix-  i 
tures,  and  hundreds  of  other  . 
items. 

Priced  to  move,  come  and  see.  i 
vacating  building.  i 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS.  INC.  I 
21  N.  Main  East  St.  Louis,  HI  i 
Bridge  1-1480  | 

DUPLEX 

24-Page  Capacity 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

standard  2/1  model  press  with  regrular 
half-page  folder  delivery.  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive,  vacuum  back  casting  box, 
finishing  machine,  router,  scorcher  & 
chases. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%'*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC.  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

" N rwspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

ONE  UNITUBULAR  UNIT,  can  1* 
addol  to  your  Unitubular  press.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

1  Harris  LTC— 22x30  Offset 
Hoe  Double  Plate  Tail  Cutter  21 'i" 

2  Ludlows-  Gas  and  Electric  I'ot 
1  Cabinet — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  l.ist) 
Mo<lel  8  Linotyiie  Electric  I’ot 
Nolan  1-ton  Electric  Melting  i’ot 

'  tV>mplete  Plants  Bought  and  .Sold. 

!  WANTED— .Ml  Tniics  i)f 

'  Composing  Room  Equiiiiniiit 

APEX  PTG.  MACHY. 

210  ELIZABETH  ST. 

NEW  YORK  12.  N.Y. 
j  worth  6-0070 

HOE  4-color  web  i>erfecting  offset 
newspaper  or  circular  press,  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  camera,  other  equipment,  will 
print  up  to  16  full  pages  (32  tab)  in 
four  colors,  adaptable  to  64  pp.  (128 
tab)  all  black.  For  pictures,  samples, 
write  Box  1137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  FOR  SALE— CASH  ’ 

Make  Reasonable  Offer 
Like  new  10x15  Heidi,  Kelly  B.  25  in. 
hand  cutter,  no.  5  Lino.,  mats,  stitcher, 
saw,  cabinets.  Write  Box  43,  Mulberry, 
j  Ind. 

j  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

I  WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE. 
I  heavy  duty  autoshaver  with  automiller 
I  and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  pot.  Request 
I  details  from;  Purchasing  Agent, 
I  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  with 
pump;  excellent  condition.  21^* 
printed  surface.  21%"  O.D.  Now  in 
operation.  S8750.  Contact:  Bus.  Mgr., 
Southwest  (^lor  Press,  348  W.  Market, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

HOB  PRECISION  SHAVER  —  extra 
blades  and  electronic  control;  four  (4) 
Fairchild  Perforators,  late  models. 
Contact:  Paul  J.  Major.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  HI  7-7311, 

Pony  Autoplate  231*4"  cut-off. 
Standard  Pony  Autoplate  21  %"  cut-off. 
Goss  Enclosetl  router  23 
Crabtree  Encloseil  router  22%" 
Tubular  curve<l  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drives 
Extra  Control  Isiards  for  presses 
(ieorge  O.xford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

MONOMELT  ROTARY  .SHAVER.  Ex¬ 
tra  cutter.  Good  condition.  G.  May- 
miller,  Californian,  Salinas,  Calif. 

Wanted  to  Ituy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (3hurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


.3  Vandercook  proof  presses,  models  , 
Presses  &  Machinery  I  4 — 320 — 325  iiower 

COLITMBIAN-DUPLEX.  8-page,  web-  16  Ad  Makeup  Frames— makeup  stones 
fed.  flat  l)e<l,  press,  ideal  for  weekly  ®torage  cabinets  large  Foundry 

that  has  outgrown  sheet-fe<l  with  Tyi>e— Wood  Type— Galleys, 

folding  and  stuffing.  Complete  with 

motor,  switches,  chases,  ndlers.  Can  ■  -  | 

be  removed  without  dismantling.  $2.-  { 

.500.  Argus-Champion,  New|>ort.  N.  H.  FLAT  STEREO  '' 

-  ,  I  ll‘K  Chief  Remelt  iiot  with  dumi>er  and 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any  water-cooled  molds 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed  | 

for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine  Premier  Rotary  Knife  Shaver 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla.  ,  „  t  i  i>  . 

enty,  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841.  ^ 

.  _ _ _  :  Hoe  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 

1  GOSS  JUNIOR  with  stereotype:  1 

Model  "E”  Duplex  8-page  flatb^l :  1  I  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 
32-page  H<*e  with  stereotyi*e.  W.  E.  1  „  „  e  .  ■  . 

Stanley,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake.  Illinois.  I  Monorail  Saw  trimmer,  etc. 
justice  7-5051.  j  _ _ 

AB  DUPLEX  —  Company  serviced;  rxmrrnprirc  4  urn 

good  shape,  immediate  deiivery :  motor  . 

equipment,  chases,  extra  parts  go  with  j  INSPECTION  INl’ITEDt 

deal  at  $2,500.  Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  Car-  _  _ 

tersville,  Ga.  I 

BALLOON  UPPER  TORMER  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

for  standard  2  to  1  Tubular  i  , .  . ,  ,,  ... 

George  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho  !  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


INQUIRIES  AND 
INSPECTION  INl’ITEDl 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

6-Unit  high  speed  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  69  to  68"  under¬ 
fed,  web  detectors,  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder,  23^  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter,  Scott  reels,  Jones  automatic 
tension,  2  color  cylinders,  3  G.B. 
100  HP  motors,  speeds  48,()00  i.p.h. 
Manufactured  in  1934. 

16  page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  —  10 
years  old  —  complete  w/%  and 
%  folder  &  late  style  stereo- 
tyiie  equipment. 

R.  Hoe  Monarch  #2  Mat  roller — 2 
s|>eed  motor. 

Goss  46U  Mat  roller.  The  indus¬ 
tries  giant,  13,000  lbs.  for 
‘‘around  the  clock”  molding, 
22%"  Pony  Autoplate  w/wuter 
coole<l  arch  and  vacuum  back 
22% "  Tabloid  autoplate  chases 
2‘2%"  Standard  autoplate  chases 
23/t"  Standard  autoplate  chases 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-54S8  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMEa4T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Id  —  complete  w/Va  and  USED  ROPE  TYING  MACHINE.  In 

er  &  late  style  stereo-  reply  state  age,  type,  condition  and 

luipment.  price.  R.  Kearley,  Circ.  Mgr.,  Lake- 

>narch  #2  Mat  roller— 2  [and  Ledger,  Lakeland.  Fla. 
notor.  - - - 

rfint  ™13"bo’^*'lbs‘'’‘’fo^‘  WANTED:  Early  printing  equipment- 

nre'cI^V’^moldrbg.''”^  ^L^itof^A  pSblfshlr''*'’'"  ’ 

ny  Autoplate  w/wuter  Ed^r  &  Publisher^ _  _ 

iirch  and  vacuum  back 

Jold  autoplate  chases  1  Used  Page  Size  Rotary  Flat  Shaver 

idard  autoplate  chases  J  Used  Mat  Roller 

idard  autoplate  chases  6  Chases  &  Turtles 

Contact:  Mirl  Crosby,  The  Dothan 
UniverSdl  (Ala.)  Eagle.  Telephone  792-3141,  Area 

Equipment  Co.  Inc.  _ 

hurst.  New  Jersey  WIDE  ANGLE  LENS  for  4"  X  5' 

•3744  ox  5-5458  N.Y.  Curtis  one-shot  camera.  R.  H.  Mur- 

dock,  1619  E.  Wayne,  South  Bend, 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  15,  1964 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

KANSAS  <X)I-LEX3E  wanU  photogra- 
□har  uuulified  by  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  toach  photoitraphy,  take  Quality 
stills  uiid  movies  and  BUt>erviao  stu¬ 
dent  pbiiiOKraphers.  Send  resume, 
salary  anticipations,  samples  to  R.  J. 
Spangler.  Kort  Hays  Kansas  State 
College.  Hays,  Kansas. 

idminittratice 

OOMPl  ROLLER  WANTFai  —  100.000 
circululiim  newspaper  combination  lo¬ 
cated  in  Area  4  (coastal  city)  seeks  a 
Chief  Accountant  and  Comptroller.  Elx- 
ceptional  opportunity  for  young  CPA 
with  initiative  and  solid  experience  in 
all  phases  of  accountancy  to  grow 
with  an  aggressive,  expanding  organi¬ 
zation.  Must  have  the  ability  to  take 
charge  and  re-organize  accounting 
systems,  to  analyze  operations  and 
cosu  in  budgetary  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  and  to  handle  all  phases  of  tax 
reporting.  In  reply  state:  age,  marital 
status,  current  earnings,  date  avail¬ 
able.  Also  list  (lersonal  and  business 
references  and  a  complete  resume  of 
experience,  .\nswer:  Hox  1173,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MGR. 

for 

New  Haven  Register 
and 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

To  establish  and  supervise  personnel 
department,  and  to  assist  top  man¬ 
agement  in  all  matters  related  to 
personnel. 

Degree  and  newspaper  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Executive  experience  in  per¬ 
sonnel  required. 

Write:  Richard  G.  Harris, 
Vice-Pres. — Admin. 

New  Haven  Register  & 
Journal-Courier 

3i7  Orange  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  reUil 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E£P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyiiewritten  resume  and  references  to: 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago  3,  III. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  south  suburban  Chicago  weekly. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced.  Prefer 
man  with  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing.  Top  opportunity 
with  long-established  company.  Good 
salary  —  many  benefits.  Write:  Mr. 
EMward  herner,  728  W.  65th  St.,  Chi- 
cago-21.  III,,  or  ’phone:  Hudson  7-1400 
for  interview. 


Circulation 

METROPOUTAN  DAILY  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Zone  9,  wishes  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  successful  and  experienced 
circulation  man  in  the  40-45  age 
bracket  who  has  outst:inding  circula¬ 
tion  record  ns  assistant  or  circulation 
manager.  Correspondence  strictly  con- 
fidaitial.  Uo.x  1122,  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  We’re 
looking  for  an  intelligent  man  with 
some  experience  who  wants  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opix>rtunity  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  He  would  take  over 
distribution  system  involving  carriers 
<md  mail  —  paid  and  controlled  news¬ 
papers.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements.  Box  1190,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

CAPABLE  Advertising  Salesman  and 
Publisher's  Assistant  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  weekly  newspaper-job  printing 
shop.  Box  1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^RLY  RETIREMENT  of  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  requires  we  employ  a 
young,  imaginative  assistant  manager 
thoroughly  experienced  in  display  and 
classified.  Prefer  manager  presently 
on  small  daily  with  outstanding  record 
who  is  seeking  advancement.  Would 
appreciate  photo.  Mississippi.  Box  1105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTE3D:  Experienced  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman — 9,000  ABC  daily — with 
opportunity  for  early  advancement  to 
retail  advertising  manager.  Salary 
open.  Write  full  particulars  to:  Bernard 
J.  Krauth,  Business  Manager,  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minnesota, 

experienced  display  salesman 

wanted  for  Area  1  daily  with  7,500 
cireulation.  Send  resume  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  ABC  weekly,  Brooklyn. 
Salary  -)-  commission.  Write  back¬ 
ground  qualifications.  Box  1183,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER  (man  or  woman)  wanW 
for  iiosition  on  Pekin  (111.)  Daily 
Times,  Write  to;  Managing  Editor. 


EXPERIENCED  DISPI,AY  SALESMAN 
for  large  daily-Sunday,  Zona  2.  $7500. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1176, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


EXPERIBNCEU)  ADVEBTISINO  SALESMAN 
for  New  York  State  publishing  firm's 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Must 
have  proven  sales  record.  Position 
offers  excellent  future,  with  growth 
potential.  Forward  resume,  exiierience 
and  salary  desired,  Rondout  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  31,  Ellen- 
ville.  New  York. 

AD  MAN  —  laiyout,  selling.  Weekly 
&  shopper  in  suburb  with  everything 
fur  pleasant  living.  Congenial  staff, 
good  pay,  mileage,  benefits.  Send 
resume,  sample  layouts,  salary  range. 
Times,  Forest  laike,  Minn. 

AD  SALESMAN  and  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  for  small  North  Carolina  PM 
daily.  Opportunity  for  advancement  to 
Manager.  Good  salary  plus  incentive. 
Box  1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
progressive  Southwest  Ohio  weekly  — 
aggressive  young  man  who  ran  handle 
layouts,  plan  campaign  and  sell.  Send 
resume  to:  Box  200.  NEWS  TRIBUNE. 
3497  W.  Siebenthnler  Ave.,  Dayton  6, 
Ohio. 

ADVF.'RTISING  MANAGER  for  7M 
G-day  I’.M.  OikxI  i>ay,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Jim  Boone,  Suffolk  (Va.)  News- 
Ilerald. 

AWARD-WINNING  MIDWEST  DAILY 
.30,000  bracket  has  opening  for  well- 
rounded  retail  ad  salesman.  Layout  a 
must.  Excellent  starting  salary,  I>e8t 
working  conditions,  congenial  staff, 
many  fringe  l>enefits.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TO  A  NEWSPAPER  AD  MAN 
SEEKING  A 
LIFETIME  CHALLENGE 


You’re  imaginative,  dynamic,  and 
young  enough  to  want  an  advertis¬ 
ing  career  you  can  grow  with.  With 
your  background  and  education, 
you  can  handle  a  budget,  speak  at 
a  sales  meeting,  feel  at  home  with 
the  top  echelon.  Your  newspaper  is 
probably  in  one  of  the  top  thirty 
marketing  areas.  You  know  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  like  the 
back  of  your  hand.  You’re  at  home 
with  the  fundamentals  of  graphic 
art.  You’ve  learned  a  lot  where  you 
are,  but  now,  after  five  or  so  years, 
you’re  bumping  your  head  on  the 
ceiling  and  wondering  where  next. 

COULD  THIS  BE  YOU?  READ  ON. 

We’re  a  major  home  furnishings 
manufacturer  with  plenty  of  growth  { 
ahead  of  us.  We  live  and  wor|(  In  i 
an  up-and-coming  North  Carolina 
community  where  one  of  our  ex¬ 
citing  by-products  is  an  extensive 
national  advertising  program  that 
needs  an  ad  manager,  maybe  some¬ 
one  like  you.  There’s  a  great  future 
here,  and  perhaps  more  money  to 
start  with  than  you’re  making  now. 
If  it  sounds  interesting,  send  your 
resume  (including  personal,  educa¬ 
tional  and  business  background, 
plus  present  salary)  to  Box  1160, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Everything 
strictly  confidential,  of  course. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  sales  and 
merchandising  —  60,000  California 

daily.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
success-proven  creative  salesman  with 
ad  degree.  You  may  be  dead-ended  on 
present  job  as  top  retail  salesman, 
however,  keen  mind,  driving  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  3-5  years’  experience  could 
qualify  you  as  a  top  applicant  on  this 
immediate  opening.  Contact:  Bob  West, 
General  Advertising  Manager,  Stock- 
ton  Record,  Stockton,  Calif. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  on  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  daily  for  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  experienced  and  capable  in  all 
phases.  Must  be  a  leader,  able  to 
recruit,  train  and  enthuse  salesmen ; 
love  to  sell  and  promote,  and  willing 
to  prove  himself.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential,  Box  1185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  man  we  wish  to  employ  is 
presently  working  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  has  a  minimum  of  three  years 
experience,  and  is  willing  to  advance 
to  a  better  job  that  offers  more  pay 
and  a  brighter  future. 

We  are  a  forty  thousand  class  daily 
that  has  a  96-page,  4-color  press,  photo 
comixisition.  engraving  <lepartment, 
complete  layout  department  and  effici¬ 
ent  dispatch  department,  and  all  this 
is  geared  to  help  the  salesman  sell 
more  advertising. 

Our  pay  is  based  on  a  salary  with 
a  commission  that  is  far  above  average, 
and  we  have  a  liberal  profit-sharing 
plan,  credit  union,  hospitalization,  and 
a  planned  i>ersonnel  advancement. 

For  further  information  and  an 
interview  please  contact:  W.  V. 
Wright,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


Editorial 

GOING  UP*  Enterprise,  enthusiasm, 
dependability  needed  by  expanding 
Southeastern  daily.  Versatile  night  re- 
I>orter-desk  man  can  shine  in  lively 
product.  Top  advancement  chance.  Box 
1118,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WHERE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-beat  assignment  into  spukling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho¬ 
tography  would  be  a  bonus.  Send  us 
three  samples  of  your  best  feature 
work.  Box  1011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCHAL  EDITOR  Eastern  daily 
over  300,000  circulation.  Man  with 
newspaper  financial  background  with 
flexible  outlook;  will  work  financial 
page  with  assistant  for  detail  opei^ 
ation.  Good  present  and  future.  Box 
10^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  ro- 
porter  with  initiative,  at  least  6 
months’  experience,  for  bureau.  Cover 
everything — town  hall,  police,  features. 
Camera  worth  extra.  Must  have  car. 
Good  opportunity  to  move  up  from 
small  paper  to  large  daily.  Many  com¬ 
pany  paid  benefits.  Chart  Area  1,  Full 
details,  salary  first  letter.  Box  1120, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NUMBER  ONE  REPORTER,  night- 
side.  27,000  daily.  Top  advancement 
potential.  Challenge.  Desk  experience 
helpful.  Send  samples  and  resume  to: 
Jack  Pease,  Times-News,  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

SOMEONE  SPECIAL 
Chart  Area  5  near-30,000  daily  needs 
women's  news  editor  with  imagination, 
initiative,  plus  news-sense,  to  produce 
lively,  well-written  section.  Direct  3-gsl 
staff,  write  features,  fashions,  club, 
social.  Makeup,  copy-reading  ability 
necessary.  Job  opens  May  1  but  appli¬ 
cations  needed  now.  Good  pay,  fine 
benefits,  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Send  clips  with  application  to  Box 
1110,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Midwest  after¬ 
noon  daily,  40M,  capable  in  writing, 
layout.  Opportunity  for  right  man.  Box 
1085,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNME2TT  REPORTER 
for  19,000  PM  daily  in  Piedmont  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  6-day,  36-hour  work  week. 
Good  pay  and  many  fringe  benefits. 
Prefer  man  with  at  least  two  years’ 
exi)erience.  Box  1095,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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HELP  .\iNTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HEIP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  3  to  5  years' 
experience.  Connecticut  daily.  Give  de¬ 
tails  on  education,  experience,  salary 
desired.  Box  1148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
small  daily  ^in^  offset.  We're  lookini? 
for  that  rare  combination ;  a  young 
man  or  woman  with  writing  ability, 
an  eye  for  pictures,  news  sense,  a 
grasp  of  layout  and  the  energy  to  work 
long  and  hard  putting  out  the  kind  of 
pace-setting  product  that  will  make  a 
name  for  the  editor,  as  well  as  the 
paper.  Salary  $125-$!  50.  Chart  Area  5. 
Show  us  what  you've  done.  Box  1145, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  WANTED  with  some  ex- 
Ijerience  for  full-time  wire  desk  job. 
Write:  Managing  £lditor.  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Lafayette,  La. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  III. 

SPORTS  DISK 

Leading  metropolitan  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  needs  sports  desk  man  to  lay 
out  attractive  pages,  edit  copy.  Age 
to  35  preferr^,  college  education, 
with  solid  background  and  experience. 
Write  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  for  Midwestern 
journalism  faculty  as  night  supervisor 
of  campus  daily.  Opportunity  to  teach. 
Bachelor's  degree  needed.  High  pay. 
Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR,  Zone 
2.  weekly  group.  Start  $126  -h  car 
allowance.  At  least  6  years'  experience. 
Must  know  desk  and  photo.  If  you 
can't  spell,  don't  bother  replying.  Op¬ 
portunity  here.  Write  Box  1150,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER  —  WEEKLY  PUBUCA’nON 
serving  business  community  in  indus¬ 
trial  Midwest  city.  Experienced.  Submit 
complete  resume  and  references ;  state 
salary  requirements.  Box  1130,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


Asst.  Women's  Editor 

Experienced  >ral  to  fill  the  numl»er  two 
Rpot  in  our  award-winninj?  women’s 
dept,  by  April  1st.  Ability  to  handle 
full  ranpre  of  women’s  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  is  essential.  Prefer  mature  wom¬ 
an  who’s  ready  to  settle  tlown  in  this 
unique  metro|K)litan  community. 

Written  reply  in  confitlence,  including 
rc^sume,  to:  Personnel  Dept..  Press- 
(iazette.  P.  O.  Box  430,  (ireen  Bay. 
Wisconsin  54305. 


. . . 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 
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COPY  EDITOR.S 

THE  MIAMI  HERAUl  will  have  an 
(Nlitor  in  the  Midwest  the  first  week 
of  March.  Experienced  copy  e<litors  in 
that  area  interesteil  in  workins:  for 
The  Herald  should  send  full  education, 
backf^round  details  immediately  to: 
Larry  Jinks.  Assistant  Manaprinp:  E<li- 
tor,  The  Miami  Herald.  Miami, 
Florida,  so  interview  can  l>e  nrrnnKed. 

OOPYREADER  —  Minimum  5  years* 
flesk  exi)erience.  Send  resume  to:  Thos. 
Jobson.  Manatrinfl:  Editor.  Asbury  Park 
Press.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

j  OOPYREADER  AND  MAKEUP  for 
I  financial  deimrtment.  Imme<liate  open- 
.  \rn{.  Metro|x>litan  daily.  Box  1173,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR— ASSISTANT 

National  health  dissociation  has  open¬ 
ing  for  a  man  un<ler  af?e  35  to  assist 
in  all  phases  of  editing  and  production 
of  monthly  publication.  We  are  seeking 
a  Chicago  area  resident  who  has  a 
degree  in  journalism  or  English.  Three 
to  five  years  ex|)erience  in  news 
writing,  editing  and  publishing  is 
necessary;  a  science-meilicine  back¬ 
ground  would  l>e  helpful.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Submit 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  wante<i  by  top 
Connecticut  weekly.  Permanent  i)08i- 
tion  with  growth;  paper  invibrant  com¬ 
munity.  Salary  open.  Write:  P.O.  Box 
210,  Stratfonl,  Conn. 

;  EDITORIAL  JOB-FINDING 

BROCHURE 

Where  are  your  lest  long-range  o{>- 
|x>rtunities?  What  are  the  facts  aLmt 
wages  on  daily  and  weekly  new's|)a|>ers. 
magazines,  house  organs,  in  PR,  l>ook 
publishing,  radio-TV  an<l  other  com- 
j  munications  fields?  This  brochure  and 
liersonal  analysis  of  your  job  chances 
I  mailed  free.  Send  address  and  letter 
1  with  background  material.  Birch  Per- 
I  sonnel  Service.  67  E  Mailison,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois  60603. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Newsman  for  large  Eastern  ilaily 
HI-l/VDLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
j  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036 

'  EXPANDING  16.<K)0  DAILY  —  Chart 
Area  2  —  has  attractive  i>o8ition  for 
,  well-rounded  newsman  capable  of  ad- 
I  ministrative  responsibility.  Interest  in 
editorial  writing  ilesirable.  Salary  and 
title  oi>en.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1166,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN.  Write: 
Bert  Lindenfeld,  Executive  Eflitor,  The 
News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

I  Phone  Walnut  5-0022. 

I  LIVELY  MORNINO  PA.  NEWSPAPER. 

strong  on  local  news,  circulation  6,800, 

I  seeks  city  editor.  Camera  experience 
;  desirable.  Good  community  for  family 
'  man  In  one  of  state’s  leading  recrea- 
I  tion  areas.  Herald,  Titusville.  Pa.  J. 

'  B.  Stevenson,  Publisher, 

!  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Challenging 
j  e<litorial  i>oaition  with  small  progres¬ 
sive  Ohio  weekly.  Good  pay,  hospitali- 
I  zation,  life  insurance  plan.  Send 
I  resume  to:  Box  200.  NEWS  TRIBUNE. 

,  3497  W.  Siel>enthaler  Ave.,  Dayton  6, 

I  Ohio. 

j  OPENING  FX)R  YOUNG,  aggressive 
I  reiM)rter  interesteil  in  business,  stock- 
I  minded.  Excellent  opportunity.  Metro- 
I  ixilitan  daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1172,  Editor 
I  &  I^iblisher. 

I  REPORTER  Aggressive  50,000  sub- 
I  urban  daily  seeks  young  man  who  has 
'  had  two,  three  years'  exiierience  on 
smaller  daily  who  wants  to  move  up 
I  to  where  merit  is  recognized  by  better 
pay.  opportunity.  Or  would  pay  excel- 
I  lent  salary  to  more  e.\|)erienc^  man. 

I  Box  1188,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  WOMEN  S  EDITOR  —  Intelligent, 
imaginative  woman  to  serve  i>rize- 
winning  paiwr  in  university  com¬ 
munity.  Write:  Dale  Heckeiidorn,  Nor¬ 
man  (Okla.)  Transcript. 


REPORTER  by  S.C.  daily.  State  ex- 
lierience,  salary  ex|iecte<l.  i:ox  llsj 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

topTpot 

for  young  reimrter  who  w.-mts  to  do 
thorough  job  of  covering  oiunici|ial 
lieat  and  features  for  national  award¬ 
winning,  rapidly-expanding,  inetlium- 
sized  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  lie  will- 
ing  to  dig,  have  real  writing  flair. 
Reliability,  responsibility,  initiative  a 
must.  Night  side.  Car  essential,  (hjoil 
pay  —  top  lienefits  —  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Right  s|Hit  for  man  (or 
woman!  to  display  talent.  Box  1180. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Man  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  spot,  with  at  least  2 
years'  ex|>erience  <in  newspaiier.  Job 
entails  news,  features  tind  photography 
for  12,500  circulation  daily.  Salary 
o|)en  but  will  i>ay  in  accordance  with 
ability  and  experience.  Evening  Sun. 
Joneslioro,  Ark. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  iKitential  and  as 
little  as  two  years'  exiierience  os  re- 
liorter  or  desk  man  can  iiualify  for 
Managing  Erlitor's  job  on  line  small 
daily.  E.  C.  Hayhow,  The  Daily  News. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Meclianical-EnHluction 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Well-rounded  in  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  composing  room. 
Progressive  daily  seeks  fast,  efficient 
and  fully  capable  person  to  handle  any 
situation.  Must  be  100%  management 
man.  Excellent  salary  will  be  the  re¬ 
ward  for  lowering  our  page  cost.  In 
reply  tell  all,  in  strict  confidence,  of 
course.  Give  past  experience  and  em¬ 
ployment  record.  Write  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

TELETYPE  SUPERVISOR 

Experienced  person  to  supervise  and 
train  operators  on  medium-size  news¬ 
paper  in  southeastern  United  States. 
Opportunity  to  earn  a  good  salary  in 
good  working  conditions  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  growing  organization. 

Applicants  should  write  in  care  of  Box 
1140,  Editor  &  Publisher,  with  resume 
of  background  and  qualifications. 

Replies  kept  confidential. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  mid-western  daily  of  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  l>e  capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  composing  rimm,  press  and 
stereo  operations  and  of  training  crew 
in  otteration  of  semi-cylindric  oblique 
press.  Bo.x  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  experienced  in  job  letter- 
press  and  offset  who  had  a  keen  desire 
to  liecome  a  newspaper  web  pressman 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  St^ly  day 
situation.  Communicate  with  William 
Stribling,  The  Daily  Olympian, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
PRESSMEN  (AND) 
PHOTON  OPERATORS 
for  new  offset  printing  installation. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Send  quali¬ 
fications  resume  including  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  etlucation,  .salary  expecteil.  Write: 
Box  5839,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
73110. 

Public  Relations 

THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-$70,000  jobs 
available.  Get  free  report.  National 
Employment  Reports,  519-EP  Center, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Fiwe  Information 
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YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


(iEOKi.' CARDI.INAS:  Experienced 
city  .ilil>r.  foieitjn  corresitonclent. 
awani  '  imiiii'  writer,  seeks  |K>sition 
as  I'lilii  .  c  level  instructor — small  or 
lartte  'istitution.  Hox  1165,  Editor  & 
rid>lohi  I 


NEWl'MtN.  .12.  tine  Itncktfround.  seeks 
teachint'  i'ost.  Itox  1194,  Editor  &  Tuli-  I 
lisher.  I 

SPOR'I  '  WRITER.  32.  HS.  J-School  j 
traincsi,  eitilit  'ears’  all  with  same  1 
major  ilaily,  seeks  to  match  experience  | 
and  .  iithiisiasm  with  challentre  and  | 
lesiionsiliilit.v.  Want  colleKe  or  pro  I 
leat,  sports  tsiitorship  or  university  ] 
athletic  news  laist,  Rox  11. "lO.  Etiitor  | 
&  I’ulili.sher.  I 

Administrative  \ 

SEIEK  t'lEN’ERAL  MANAGER’S  position  ^ 
— lO.ODO  to  15.000  circulation.  Knowl-  ' 
edge  all  dei'artments,  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical.  Experience  | 
labor  relations.  Presently  Advertising  i 
Director  .50,000  combination.  E'xcellent  I 
rre<lential8.  F.amily.  In  30’s.  Box  1144, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT:  Ex-inihlisher  pre¬ 

pared  to  imt  talent  and  energy  to 
work  where  challenge  is  the  greatest. 
Exiierienced.  weekly  to  metropolitan 
daily.  Heveloiied  free  weekly  to  paid 
daily  in  hotly  com|>etitive  situation. 
.•\ge  33.  family,  will  move.  Write  Box 
1171.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


aRCULA'nON  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Medium  to  large  daily.  Write 
for  complete  resume.  Box  1042,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCUI-ATION  MANAGER  available 
for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience —  ] 
small-medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  boy  : 
expert.  Promotion,  Permanent,  con¬ 
genial.  profitable  future  prime  requi¬ 
sites.  Top  references.  Presently  assist-  j 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  1109,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  15  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases — combination 
and  competitive  papers  —  ABC  and 
"Little  Merchant.”  Seek  position  where 
initiative  and  ability  determine  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3-4-6.  Box  1082,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  35,  seven¬ 
teen  years’  exi)erience  from  solicitor 
to  manager  on  medium-size  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Highly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Box  1127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  GOOD  CIRCULATOR?  Six-  i 
teen  years’  experience,  including  ABC  ! 
auditor.  Age  42.  Will  travel.  Zone  5.  | 
Box  1146.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATKyN 
SALES  MANAGER 
Available  for  jiosition  Zone  1  or  2. 
Thirty  years'  exi)erience  on  New  York 
Mirror  in  sales  distribution,  trallic 
ABC  and  ollice  routine.  Box  1193, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


lUsplay  Advertising  | 

BUILDER  OF  REVENUE! 

Mature  ad  execiitive  seeks  same  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  medium  to  small  daily,  ; 
Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Top  references  attest  i 
to  ability.  Age  40,  married,  college.  > 
Box  1048,  Editor  it  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (35)  ! 

Top  competitive  NY  Retail  Manager  : 
seeks  major  paper  to  build  into  “mar-  | 
ket  place”  of  merchandising  activity.  i 
Full  responsibility.  Relocate.  Box  1154,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


AI)  SALESMAN  MANAGER 
Highly  competent  in  selling,  layout, 
copy,  servicing  with  linage  increases 
each  year.  .Metroi)olitnn  ami  small 
daily  experience.  College  graduate.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential  Write  Box  1192,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (36)  SALESMAN.  Assistant  i 
Manager  <lesires  op|K>rtunity  to  serve 
medium-size<l  daily  as  manager,  or  | 
larger  i>aper  as  assistant.  Family  man 
—  community  leader  —  sells  through 
".ervice.  Will  relocate.  Eleven  .vears’ 
local  display  ex:>erience  on  10.(  00  daily, 
two  years’  on  metroixditan  ilaily. 
Presently  employed,  but  available  al¬ 
most  immeiliately.  Call,  write  or  wire 
direct  to:  David  A.  Lacy,  111  Beech 
Lane,  N.W.,  New'  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
for  iiersonal  interview  or  resume. 


Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  hushand/wife 
team,  or  man  only,  available  July  1st. 
Take  complete  charge  all  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  Can  invest.  Zones  3.  4.  2, 
I  preferred.  Box  1027,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GIRL  REPOR’TER  J-SchooI  graduate. 
Four  years’  news  reporter  -f  14  months’ 
women’s  editor  on  35M  daily.  Now  on 
women’s  staff  of  200M  daily ;  seeks 
challenging  job  on  newspaper  or  in  re¬ 
lated  field.  Top  references.  Box  1033, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER,  27,  desires  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  netvspaper,  magazine  or  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  New  York  City-I^ng 
Island.  Over  6  years’  experience.  Box 
1047,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  WRITER-EDITOR?  Available 
Jan.  1965  after  world  tour.  Experience; 
newspaper,  house  organ,  PR.  Now  PR 
manager.  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDI’TOR  20,000  daily  seeks  same 
job,  better  future  on  larger  paper. 
Box  1086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  27  and  single  — 
with  varied  newspaper  experience  other 
than  reporting  —  seeks  reportorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  secondary.  Able  to 
handle  camera  and  willing  to  travel 
anywhere.  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CULTURAL  EXPLOSION 
passing  your  paper  by?  Here’s  your 
chance  to  catch  up.  Seasoned  news¬ 
man.  (eight-plus  years’  experience,  all 
lieats),  currently  employed,  seeks 
chance  to  indulge  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  via  critic-reporter’s  spot  on  metro 
daily.  Expert  knowledge  music,  theater; 
working  knowledge  other  arts.  I  ran 
bring  distinction  to  your  arts  coverage. 
Box  1141,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DLSTRKT  and  Circulalinn  Manager  7 
years  desires  isisition  on  New  York 
.‘'late  daily.  Write:  Hartley  PafTenrolh, 
Box  6.  Aiiulomink,  Pa. 


EUROPEAN  POSITION  SOUGHT  by 
reporter,  30,  four  years’  25,000-|-  daily. 
Conversant  in  German.  Excellent  | 
record.  Will  consider  allied  fields.  Box  i 
1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

employed  cam — 9%  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (2^100,000) — desires  challenging 
opportunity  as  CAM.  Any  location  if 
convinced  it’s  of  a  permanent  nature 
with  advancement  possibilities  depend¬ 
ing  on  my  ability.  Family  man.  Self- 
■birter.  References.  Proven  revenue 
and  linage  builder.  Ability  to  inspire 
staff  to  work  in  harmony  to  achieve 
maximum  worth  to  publisher.  Corre¬ 
spondence  leading  to  interview  could 
prove  to  be  mutually  beneficial.  Box 
nil.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST,  31,  veteran,  college 
graduate,  5  years’  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience ;  some  photography;  not 
genius  but  sincere,  hard  worker,  wel-  | 
comes  responsibility.  Good  references. 
Seeks  job  with  financial  potential  in 
such  areas  as  magazine,  publishing, 
production  (including  TV  or  film), 
promotion,  public  relations.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD  looking  for  )>erma- 
nent  job  on  E’astern  pajier  or  TV 
station.  Hard  worker.  Light  exiieri- 
ence.  Box  1191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  post  on  larger  daily.  Has  workeil 
to  top  on  fine  Zone  5  20M  —  is  ready 
for  more  challenging  field.  Excellent 
education  and  work  record.  Box  1151. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AL1--AROUND  MAN  with  limiteil  ex-  1 
lierience  comiiensateil  for  with  desire  I 
to  learn.  Got  late  start,  liut  have  6  | 
years’  writing,  re-writing  and  iihoto  , 
work.  Need  .$125  per  week.  I’reler  desk. 
Box  116.S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR.  43.  LARGE  DAILY,  j 
stymieil  by  publisher’s  relatives,  seeks 
challenging  eilitorship.  managing  edi-  | 
tor’s  job.  Will  relocate.  .'Strong  back-  ■ 
griHind.  Top  references  Box  115S.  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  JOB  WANTED  by  reporter.  28. 
with  8  years’  exjierience  on  New  York 
(lity  area  dailies.  Done  some  head¬ 
writing.  copy  reading,  layout.  Family 
man.  Bo:;  1163.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Veteran  on  major  ilailies. 
Heavy  experience  sports-eiliting,  wires, 
makeuii.  rewrite,  photos.  .Alert  -imagi¬ 
native  res|K>nsible— mobile.  Box  1177, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  42.  for  small  or  meilium  Mid¬ 
west  daily  desiring  complete,  accurate 
news  report  stressing  local,  regional 
coverage.  A-1  eilucation.  extterience. 
Box  1179.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  I 

3S-year-old  award-winning  journalist  | 
will  build  .vour  iiaiier  into  a  real  force  i 
for  community  action.  Proven  (20  ' 
years  I  eilitor.  writer,  administrator. 
Strong  on  iierspective.  detail,  layout, 
tactiires.  enthusiasm.  Now  PR  Direc¬ 
tor  for  major  aerospace  firm.  5-figure 
salary.  Box  1197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  job 
on  trade  paper,  NYC  or  vicinity. 
Must  pay  at  least  $4680  per  year.  Box 
1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires 
return  to  daily,  weekly  after  graduate 
study  in  history.  Zones  1.  2,  3.  5.  6. 
Will  buy  car.  Box  1196,  Eilitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


Fast.  Juiliciiias,  IM.VGIXATIVE  DESKMAN. 
1 1  years’  on  two  distiguisheil  100,000- 
over  A.M.’s.  Handle  any  desk,  make¬ 
up:  like  to  swing.  Want  challenging 
post:  can’t  take  boredom.  Box  1143, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  30,000  AM 
in  2-pai)er  city  wants  to  stay  in  West. 
Young.  All  references.  Was  city  eilitor 
—  25.000  PM:  news  editor — 5.000  PM: 
managing  eilitor,  weekly.  Box  1167, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Desires  to  move  up¬ 
ward  to  permanent  and  responsible  job 
on  meilium-sized  daily  or  with  PR 
firm.  Thoroughly  exjierienceil :  wire, 
layout,  direction  of  local  news,  fea¬ 
ture  work,  local  column,  iiolitical, 
municipal  affairs,  etc.  Quality  work. 
Ten  years’  on  iiresent  job  with  14.000 
daily.  Family  man,  age  33.  Responsilde 
and  conscientious.  Box  1189,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPOR’TER.  25.  marrieil,  BA.  college  | 
eilitor,  seeks  jiosition  on  daily  or  week-  i 
ly.  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WRITER,  currently  in 
travel  promotion  field  —  with  back¬ 
ground  in  liook  publishing  and  con¬ 
gressional  reporting  —  seeks  opiiortun- 
ity  on  house  eilitorial  or  PR  staff. 
Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1186,  Eilitor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 


Employment  Agencies 
EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
HOT  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Employment  Agencies 

♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Free  lAince 

MEDICAL  COLUMN:  M.D.  with  broad 
experience  available;  also  for  smaller 
palters.  Box  1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE.ST  GERMANY 

Cannilian  newspaiier  correspondent 
covering  West  ikirmany,  France,  is 
interesteil  in  new  assignments.  Write: 
P.  C.  Whitehouse.  I^essingstrasse  5, 
Frankfurt  .Main.  W.  Germany. 

Mechanical-Production 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  non¬ 
union.  Hava  had  charge  of  large  dailies 
and  weeklies;  know  all  mechanical 
operations — Teletype.  Photon,  hot  and 
cold  type,  press,  stereo,  engraving  and 
color.  'TTiirty  years’  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Best  of  references.  Box 
1061.  Editor  it  Publisher. 


LET  ME  RELIEVE  YOU  of  your 
prialuction  problems.  Under  40.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  exjierience,  11  supervisory. 
Box  1187.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

I’KRMANENT  FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY 
sought  by  prize-winning  photographer. 
Seventeen  years’  on  large  daily.  Desk 
experience.  38  years  old — 2  years’  col¬ 
lege.  Has  family.  Box  1149,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

DIRECTOR  college  or  university:  52 
MA  Degree.  Fourteen  years’  teaching 
in  field:  owner  advertising  and  PR 
agency.  Five-figure  salary.  Eastern, 
western  seaboard.  H.  S.  Gibson,  629 
Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia-6.  Pa. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  married,  23. 
two  years’  experience — one  each  on 
metropolitan  dailies — disenchanted  with 
journalism.  Seeks  position  in  PR,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Denver  area.  B.A.  liberal 
arts.  Box  1137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pi:  BLIP  RF.LtTIONS  -  PURUCA’noNS; 
small  department  director  seeks  larger 
opportunity.  Journalism  degree,  news¬ 
paper  experience,  self-starter,  top  edi¬ 
tor.  skilleil  writer,  knows  layout;  does 
photography,  too.  Box  1169,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinf!  Rates 

Line  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InierHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payahle  wilh 
order)  4  tiaisf  •  SOc  per  line  tack 
insertien;  3  tieiH  9  90c;  2  •  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  edd  SOc 
for  boK  icrvice  and  count  ae  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  3  line*  aiinieiHai. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinei,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAR 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  E&AP  Classifled  Department, 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  limes  a  $1.25  per  lino  each  Insertien; 
3  times  O  $1.35:  2  9  $1.45:  1  time 
$1.55  par  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  far  bea 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  ardor) 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  T.,  10022 
Phon*  PLosa  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Total  Circulation 

Total  morning  and  evening 
newspaper  circulation  in  the 
Unit^  States  dropped  943,437, 
or  1.58%,  in  1963  compared  to 
1962.  Total  daily  circulation  as 
of  Sept.  30,  1963,  was  58,905,251 
compared  to  59,848,688  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Total  evening  cir¬ 
culation  was  up  but  morning 
papers  were  off  in  the  aggregate. 

The  figures  reveal  that  the 
ov'erall  loss  was  due  entirely  to 
the  aftermath  of  the  New  York 
newspaper  shutdown  early  last 
year  and  the  resulting  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
The  loss  in  circulation  in  New 
York  City  alone  for  that  period 
was  1,401,565.  Circulation  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  showed  an 
increase. 

The  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  dropped 
from  1,760  in  1962  to  1,754  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

The  combined  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  cities  under  500,- 
000  population  showed  substan¬ 
tial  increases.  The  aggregate 
circulation  of  newspapers  in 
cities  over  1,000,000  population, 
and  in  cities  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  population,  showed 
losses. 

These  figures  are  taken  from 
the  1964  Editor  &  PuBUSHfai 
International  Year  Book  now 
being  published  and  expected 
to  be  available  before  the  end 
of  March.  The  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  are  compiled  from  ABC 
and  Post  Office  Publishers’ 
Statements  as  of  the  end  of 
September  for  only  those  news¬ 
papers  being  published  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1964. 

«  *  « 

This  was  the  first  year  since 
the  1957-58  period  that  total  cir¬ 
culation  has  decreased.  The 
previous  one  had  been  in  the 
1951-52  period  which  was  the 
first  decrease  since  the  1937-38 
depression  period. 

The  total  number  of  dailies, 
now  at  1,754,  compai'es  with 
1,760  in  1962,  1,761  in  1961, 
1,763  in  1960,  1,755  in  1959,  and 
1,751  in  1958.  There  were  1,749 
dailies  in  1945. 

Exclusive  of  New  York  City, 
newspapers  in  the  balance  of 
the  U.  S.  showed  an  increase  in 
circulation  of  458,128  or  .85% 
in  1963.  Overall  figures  for 
newspapers  in  all  but  10  of  the 
States  showed  gains.  Those 
states  with  losses  from  a  few 
hundred  copies  upward  in¬ 
cluded:  Arizona,  Florida,  Ha- 


at  Thirty 


Down 

waii,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

In  the  morning  field,  1963 
ended  with  311  a.m.  dailies  com¬ 
pared  to  318  the  year  before. 
Total  morning  circulation  for 
the  country  was  23,458,787  com¬ 
pared  to  24,562,665  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  a  decrease  of  1,103,878  or 
4.49%.  New  York  City,  which 
lost  the  Mirror  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  in  that  period,  showed 
a  circulation  loss  in  this  column 
of  1,233,831.  The  balance  of  the 
morning  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  showed  a  gain 
of  129,953  or  .6%. 

The  morning  newspapers  in 
all  but  14  states  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation.  The  states 
showing  losses  in  the  a.m.  cir¬ 
culation  category  were:  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota  and  Washington. 
«  *  * 

In  the  evening  field,  there 
were  1,453  p.m.  dailies  at  the 
end  of  1963  compared  to  1,451 
the  year  before.  Total  evening 
circulation  was  35,446,464  com¬ 
pared  to  35,286,023,  a  gain  of 
160,441  or  .45%.  New  York  City 
showed  a  loss  in  this  column  of 
167,734  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
long  strike.  Evening  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.,  exclusive  of  New 
York  City,  showed  an  increase 
of  328,175  copies  daily,  or  .98%. 

Evening  newspapers  in  all  but 
12  states  showed  increases  in 
total  circulation.  The  states 
showing  losses  in  this  column  in¬ 
cluded:  Arkansas,  Florida,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wisconsin, 

There  were  only  six  states  in 
1963  that  showed  circulation 
losses  in  both  the  a.m.  and  the 
p.m.  columns.  They  were:  Illi¬ 
nois,  Minnesota,  New  York, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

(“All-day”  newspapers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  columns  therefore  total 
more  than  the  1,753  dailies. 
Their  circulations  are  divided 
between  morning  and  evening 
and  are  not  duplicated.) 

The  number  of  Sunday  news- 
pajiers  declined  from  558  in  1962 
to  550  in  1963.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  dropped  from  48,888,336  to 
46,830,039,  a  loss  of  2,058,297  or 
4.22%.  New  York  City  alone  ac¬ 


counted  for  a  Sunday  loss  of  2,- 
377,286.  The  Mirror,  no  longer 
published,  had  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  1,152,858  on  Sept.  30, 

1962,  and  the  National  Enquirer, 
which  was  changed  from  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  to  magazine 
status  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  had  802,943. 

Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
New  York  City,  therefore 
showed  an  increase  of  318,989 
or  .7%.  Those  increases  were 
reflected  in  Sunday  gains  in  39 
out  of  50  states.  The  11  states 
showing  a  drop  in  total  Sunday 
circulation  were:  Arizona,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Washington,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Wisconsin. 

«  *  4i 

Another  analysis  of  newspa¬ 
per  circulations  by  classification 
into  city  population  groups  re¬ 
veals  healthy  circulation  growth 
in  the  smaller  cities. 

In  cities  of  less  than  25,000 
population,  959  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  had  a  combined  circulation 
increase  of  2.4%  —  73  morning 
papers  were  up  2.5%  and  888 
evening  papers  were  up  2.3%. 
Sundays  were  up  .4%. 

In  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000 
population,  297  daily  papers  had 
a  combined  circulation  increase 
of  .7%  —  52  morning  papers 
were  up  .02%  and  249  evening 
papers  were  up  .8%.  Sundays 
were  up  2.2%. 

In  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000 
population,  215  dailies  had  a 
combined  circulation  increase  of 
1.5%  —  63  morning  papers  were 
up  2.3%  and  156  evening  papers 
were  ahead  1.1%  Sundays  were 
up  1%. 

In  cities  of  100,000  to  500,000 
population,  206  daily  papers  had 
a  combined  circulation  increase 
of  1.2%  —  86  morning  papers 
were  ahead  1.1%  and  120  eve¬ 
ning  papers  were  up  1.3%.  Sun¬ 
days  were  up  1.1%. 

Only  in  the  cities  of  500,000 
to  1,000,000  population  is  an 
overall  loss  noted:  46  daily  pa¬ 
pers  showed  a  loss  of  1.2%  — 
23  mornings  were  off  .5%  and 
23  evenings  were  off  1.9%.  Sun¬ 
days  were  off  .2%. 

In  cities  of  over  1,000,000 
population,  30  newspapers 
showed  a  combined  loss  of  1.02% 
—  14  mornings  were  off  15.3% 
and  16  evenings  were  off  2.5%. 
If  the  New  York  City  figures 
are  deleted  from  these  totals 
the  balance  shows  a  net  increase. 
The  same  is  true  of  Sundays 
which  show  an  aggregate  loss  of 
1.5%  in  this  grouping.  (It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  number 
of  papers  noted  here  is  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1964,  which  means  with¬ 
out  the  Mirror,  while  the  cir¬ 
culation  figure  is  as  of  Sept.  30, 

1963,  from  which  the  Mirror 
has  been  deleted.) 


Media  Sales 
‘School’  Bell 
Rings  Feb.  18 

The  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  will 
launch  a  series  of  eight  semi¬ 
nars  on  selling  practices  in  ad¬ 
vertising  media  on  Feb.  18  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall,  New 
York  City. 

W.  E.  “Pete”  Mathews,  for¬ 
mer  media  director  of  Young 
&  Rubicam  who  is  now  a  media 
consultant,  will  be  moderator  of 
the  panel  sessions.  The  .series  is 
designed  to  continue  the  New 
York  Chapter’s  information  pro¬ 
gram  for  salesmen.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  its  objectives,  Frank 
Stapleton,  president  of  the 
Chapter  and  vicepresident  of 
Branham  Company,  said: 

“We  feel  the  formal  .sessions 
are  a  natural  development  in 
our  program  to  maintain  the 
high  caliber  of  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  as  the  best  informed  mar¬ 
keting  experts  of  the  media 
business.  The  Carnegie  Hall 
platform  will  bring  together  not 
only  the  entire  newspaper  sales 
staff  of  New  York  but  also  some 
of  the  best  qualified  speakers  in 
the  advertising  world.” 

The  seminars  will  provide 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen 
with  a  review  of  late  develop¬ 
ments  in  competitive  media  as 
well  as  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Among  those  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  series  are:  Ne\vman 
McEvoy,  senior  vicepresident, 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.; 
Frank  Gromer,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media,  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Inc.;  Philip 
Wenig,  president.  Data  Inc.;  C. 
Benesch,  manager,  computer  ap¬ 
plication  for  media  General 
Foods  Corp.;  E.  C.  Deckinger, 
vicepresident  for  network  and 
media  relations.  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.;  and  Herbert  Mane- 
loveg,  vicepresident  and  media 
director.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur 
Stine  &  Osborn. 

• 

Hush  Puppies  Ads 
Set  for  Supplements 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning 
Corporation,  Rockford,  Michi¬ 
gan,  makers  of  Hush  Puppies 
casual  shoes,  plans  a  first-half 
1964  advertising  expenditure  of 
3  million. 

Newspaper  supplements  in 
314  cities,  reaching  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  35  million,  will  be 
used.  The  same  schedule  will 
be  used  during  the  second  half, 
John  T.  Hart,  vicepresident  of 
marketing,  said. 
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AutoSetter  safety  indicating  panel 


FROM  STAR  PARTS ' 

TWO  NEW  PRODUCTION  AIDS  FOR 
STAR  AUTOSETTER  OPERATION 


AutoSetter  “back-up”  tape  control 


The  fast,  flexible  Star  AutoSetter, 
already  far  ahead  in  its  field,  can 
now  be  equipped  with  two  exclu¬ 
sive  improvements  —  an  indicating 
safety  panel-box  and  a  dual-pur¬ 
pose  “back-up”  tape  control. 

The  AutoSetter  Safety  Kit  will 
not  only  stop  the  tape,  in  the  event 
of  linecasting  machine  malfunc¬ 
tion,  but  the  panel-box  indicates 
the  exact  source  of  the  trouble.  The 
machine  monitor  can  immediately 
locate  and  correct  the  cause  of  the 
stoppage. 

The  AutoSetter  “back-up”  but¬ 
ton,  when  depressed,  reverses  the 
direction  of  the  tape  at  high  speed, ' 
to  begin  the  line  over  again.  When 


a  squabble  occurs,  the  monitor 
can  fill  out  and  send  away  the  line, 
press  the  “back-up”  button,  and 
the  AutoSetter  will  be  back  in  full 
production  in  about  one  second. 

All  tape  handling  during  a  take  is 
eliminated.  This  feature  also  makes 
it  possible  to  feed  tape  into  the 
reader  unit  at  a  remote  point,  next 
to  the  perforator,  from  where  it 
will  operate  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine,  under  the  full  control  of  the 
monitor  at  the  linecasting  machine. 

These  two  exclusive  AutoSetter 
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